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PREFACE 

'^.  Tms  is  the  first  book  on  English  Painting  that  deals  with 
^'  the  whole  period  from  the  seventh  century  to  the  present 
day.  Something  of  the  relation  of  English  to  Continental 
Art  has  also  been  indicated.  I  have  studied  at  first  hand 
the  great  majority  of  the  paintings  that  I  have  described; 
and  in  judging  of  them  my  conclusions  are  my  own.  In 
covering  so  wide  a  field  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
volume,  it  was  impossible  to  describe  the  work  of  all 
painters  of  merit.  I  have  therefore  selected  for  descrip- 
tion whatever  interested  me  most,  at  the  same  time  aim- 
ing at  keeping  clear  the  general  developments  in  each 
period.  Landscape,  England's  greatest  contribution  to 
painting,  has  been  given  more  space  than  portraiture. 
Imaginative  figure-composition,  though  it  ceased  for  a 
long  period  to  exist  in  England,  is  one  of  the  oldest  as  it  is 
one  of  the  newest  of  English  pictorial  arts.  It  has  brought 
forth  our  most  varied  powers  of  invention;  and  the  illus- 
trations here  are  a  reminder  that  Hogarth  and  Blake, 
Stevens  and  Holman-Hunt,  and  even  Lamb  and  Spencer 
are  of  the  same  race  as  the  great  medieeval  illuminators 
^        and  wall-painters. 

V  I    can   here   only   thank   in   general   terms   those  many 

^^  friends  whose  comments,  suggestions  and  corrections  have 
;-  helped  me  in  this  book.  I  desire  to  express  my  especial 
;i,  gratitude  to  Sir  Charles  Holmes  and  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins 
Baker  for  much  valuable  advice,  and  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Con- 
stable for  guidance  in  reading,  for  much  detailed  construc- 
tive criticism  and  for  suggesting  at  the  outset  a  plan  for 
the  order  of  the  chapters,  without  which  I  could  hardly 
have  attacked  so  vast  a  subject.  My  warm  thanks  are 
also  due  to  Professor  E.  W.  Tristram  for  kindly  allowing 
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me  to  reproduce  four  of  his  magnificent  copies  of  wall- 
paintings  and  for  reading  through  and  correcting  the 
mediaeval  chapters.  The  general  debt  to  Professor 
Tristram's  work  has  been  stated  in  the  text.  I  am  especi- 
ally grateful  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Millar  and  Sir  Robert  Witt 
for  zealous  assistance  in  the  procuring  of  photographs;  to 
the  living  painters  who  have  allowed  me  to  reproduce 
their  works;  and  to  those  owners  and  custodians  of  galleries 
(whose  names  appear  upon  the  illustrations)  who  have 
given  me  permission  to  reproduce  paintings  in  their 
possession. 

Charles  Johnson 
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The  National  GaUery  of  Scotiand. 

Exh. 

Exhibited. 

Fitzwilliam. 

The  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. 

Gorhambury. 

The  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam. 

Great  Shelford. 

The  Collection  of  the  Fanshawe  Family. 

Greenwich, 

The  Gallery  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Hermitage. 

The  Hermitage,  Petrograd  (or  Lenin- 
grad). 
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J.L.B. 

Kenwood. 

L'pool  or  Liverpool. 

M.  or  Millbank. 

M.-vi,  24,  etc. 

M/C  or  Manchester. 
I.W.M.,  or  Imp.  War  Mus. 

Natal. 

N.G. 
N.P.G. 

Port  Sunlight. 

P.P. 
Soane. 

V.  and  A. 

—  C.A.I. 

—  Dyce. 

—  E.  or  E.I.D. 

W.G.R. 

Wallace   or  Wall.    Coll. 

Wilton. 
Whit.  Inst. 
Woburn. 


J.  L.  Behrend,  Esq. 

The  Iveagh  Bequest,  Kenwood. 

The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 

The  National  Gallery    of  British  and 
Contemporary  Art,  Millbank. 

Reference  to  Mr.  Finberg's  Inventory  of 
Turner's  Sketches. 

The  City  Art  Gallery,  Manchester. 

The    Imperial    War    Museum,    South 
Kensington. 

The  Durban  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 

Natal. 

The  National  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square. 

The     National     Portrait     Gallery,     S. 
Martin's  Place. 

The  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sun- 
light. 

In  private  possession. 

Sir  John    Soane's    Museum,    Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

The    Victoria    and    Albert    Museum, 
South  Kensington. 

Constantine  lonides  Collection. 

Dyce  Collection. 

Department  of  Engraving,  Illustration 
and  Design, 

W.  Graham  Robertson,  Esq. 

The     Wallace      Collection,      Hertford 
House,  Manchester  Square. 

The  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  Whitworth  Institute,  Manchester. 

The  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


N.B.  The  names  of  present  owners  of  pictures  have  been  stated, 
wherever  possible,  in  brackets  after  the  title.  But  since  pictures 
are  constantly  changing  hands,  this  information  may  not  always  be 
up  to  date.  The  author  will  be  grateful  for  more  recent  information 
in  this  matter. 


CHAPTER  I 

SAXON  AND  NORMAN  PAINTING 

The  earliest  developments  of  painting  in  England  are 
difficult  to  follow,  since,  of  work  certainly  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  only  illuminated  manuscripts  and  no  wall- 
paintings  have  survived.  Moreover  even  between  the 
eleventh  and  the  sixteenth  centuries  the  study  of  English  art 
is  interrupted  by  serious  gaps,  of  which  accident,  neglect, 
destruction  by  Protestants,  and  the  misplaced  zeal  of  're- 
storers' are  among  the  causes. 

Apart  from  Roman  work,  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
book,  the  arts  began  in  England  when  S.  Augustine  intro- 
duced Christianity  in  597.  In  674  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of 
York,  had  his  church  decorated  'with  a  great  variety  of 
figures  and  colours,'  none  of  which  unfortunately  have  sur- 
vived. Meanwhile  Northumbria  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity and  was  becoming  the  centre  of  a  culture,  which  had 
spread  there  from  Ireland  through  lona.  How  far  advanced 
that  culture  was,  can  be  seen  from  three  extant  Northum- 
brian works  of  art,  all  of  them  of  about  700  in  date,  the 
Ruthven  and  Bewcastle  Crosses  and  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels 
in  the  British  Museum  (B.M.  Nero  d.  iv). 

These  gospels  were  illuminated  in  honour  of  Saint  Cuth- 
bert,  by  a  monk  acquainted  with  the  Irish  tradition,  working 
at  the  monastery  on  the  island  of  Lindisfarne.  For  wealth  of 
invention,  intricate  yet  coherent,  the  pages  of  initial  lettering 
and  of  cruciform  designs  have  never  been  surpassed.  Even 
the  Gothic  illuminators  never  equalled  them  in  perfection  of 
execution.  The  only  work  with  which  they  can  be  compared 
is  the  roughly  contemporary  Book  of  Kells  (Dublin),  which  is 
entirely  of  Irish  authorship.     This  equals  the  Lindisfarne 
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Gospels  technically,  but  not  in  purity  of  taste.  The  Lindis- 
farne  illuminator  must  have  greatly  enjoyed  making  his  way 
and  never  losing  it  among  a  labyrinth  of  spirals  and  zigzags 
with  here  and  there  an  occasional  beast  or  bird.  He  has 
repeated  in  ever  fresh  combinations  a  subtle  scheme  of 
colour,  which  includes  a  vivid  green,  a  pure  blue,  an  orange, 
a  purplish  crimson  and  an  emphatic  black.  Such  perfection, 
which  is  only  comparable  with  that  of  the  best  Persian 
carpets,  is  apt  to  cease  when  greater  realism  is  attempted. 
These  gospels  themselves  contain,  besides  the  purely  decora- 
tive pages,  four  inferior  and  semi-realistic  designs  depicting 
the  Evangelists  with  their  symbols,  which  have  clearly  been 
imitated  from  some  work  in  the  Byzantine  tradition,  Byzan- 
tium, which  had  long  been  a  centre  for  receiving  and  passing 
on  ideas,  had  acquired  from  the  East  many  purely  decorative 
traditions  and  had  also  retained  some  of  the  mannerisms  of 
ancient  Greek  art,  together  with  a  far  off  echo  of  the  Greek 
sculpturesque  sense.  All  this  was  being  handed  on  by 
degrees  to  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  partly  through  the 
medium  of  the  South  Italians,  who  had  been  among  the 
first  to  imbibe  these  traditions. 

In  England  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Northumbrian  civi- 
lisation and  all  knowledge  of  the  arts  were  swept  away  by 
the  Danish  wars.  The  liveliest  centre  of  culture  in  Western 
Europe  was  now  the  court  of  Charlemagne  (771-814)  and 
his  successors.  Carolingian  illuminators  borrowed  many  of 
their  motifs  from  Irish  and  English  illuminations  in  the  Irish 
tradition.  These  motifs  were  again  re-copied  from  Caro- 
lingian manuscripts  by  Saxon  illuminators  who  did  not 
know  of  their  Celtic  origin.  Thus  a  Celtic  border  occurs  in 
the  frontispiece  of  Bede's  Life  of  S.  Cuthbert  (c.  937)  (Corpus 
Christi  Coll.  Cambridge).  But  the  chief  sources  that  in- 
spired Carolingian  illuminators  were  Byzantine  and  later 
Classical  manuscripts.  From  the  latter  they  acquired  some 
second-hand  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  tradi- 
tions. Out  of  these  mingled  elements  a  Carolingian  style  was 
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formed,  from  which  were  developed  the  styles  of  most  of  the 
painting  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  The  Carolin- 
gians  could  also  be  lively  illustrators.  In  the  Utrecht  Psalter 
produced  at  Rheims  (c.  860),  there  are  hasty  little  pen 
sketches  of  figures  in  violent  action,  often  ill-proportioned 
but  intensely  alive  and  vivid.  They  may  partly  have  been 
derived  from  late  Classical  realistic  work,  but  suggest  also 
that  the  artist  was  an  observer  of  contemporary  life.  The 
Utrecht  Psalter  came  to  England  early  in  the  tenth  century 
and  was  eagerly  imitated  by  Anglo-Saxon  illuminators, 
whose  taste  for  vigorous  anecdote  it  exactly  suited. 

Carolingian  influence  came  into  England  largely  because 
of  the  friendship  between  Alfred  and  Charlemagne.  The 
Psalter  of  Athelstan,  Alfred's  grandson  (B.M.  Galba  a.  xvm) 
shows  some  timid  attempts  to  absorb  the  Carolingian  style  ; 
and  the  already  mentioned  frontispiece  to  Bedels  Life  of  S. 
Cuthbert  is  a  bolder  work  of  the  same  date.  But  it  was  at 
Winchester  under  S.  Aethelwold,  reformer,  scholar  and 
bishop,  that  English  illumination  seriously  began.  The  style 
of  the  Winchester  school,  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Celtic 
tradition,  depended  upon  speed  rather  than  accuracy.  Its 
sources  were  almost  entirely  Carolingian.  Illustration  was  as 
much  its  aim  as  decoration.  In  the  earUest  Winchester  illu- 
mination, the  gaily  coloured  frontispiece  to  King  Edgar'' s 
Charter,  New  Minster,  Winchester  (B.M.  Cotton  Vesp.  a.  vin) 
(c.  966),  the  style  is  already  fully  developed.  The  king 
offers  a  book  to  Christ,  who  is  seated  above  in  a  'glory'  sur- 
rounded by  angels  with  the  fluttering  draperies  charac- 
teristic of  Winchester  illuminations.  On  either  side  of  the 
king  stand  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Peter. 

The  masterpiece  of  Winchester  art  of  this  period  is  the 
famous  Benedictional  of  S.  Aethelwold  (c.  980)  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  possession.  The  artist  uses  a  more  rapid 
method  of  execution  than  that  of  the  Lindisfame  illumina- 
tor, but  shows  an  almost  equal  power  of  decorative  invention. 
Most  of  the  borders  of  his  important  pages  are  rectangular, 
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(as  in  Plate  i) ,  but  some  are  enclosed  by  columns  supporting 
a  gable,  a  trefoil  arch  or  one  or  more  round  arches.  In  the 
page  illustrating  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  a  classical  motif  occurs: 
a  figure  lying  beside  the  streamimpersonates  the  river  Jordan, 
just  as  Father  Tiber  might  appear  in  a  Roman  bas-relief. 

The  illustration  to  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Plate  i)  shows 
the  importance  in  this  type  of  work  of  linear  pattern.  Each 
line  of  drapery  flows  rhythmically  into  the  next,  in  this 
respect  resembling  the  draperies  in  Plates  2a,  2b,  3,  and  in 
Plate  7.  With  these  lines  are  contrasted  those  of  the  foliage, 
of  the  architecture  and  of  the  streaky  clouds  -  a  contrast 
which  introduces  a  richness  akin  to  that  supplied  by  colour. 
Similar  effects  occur  in  Gothic  art  also  (see  Plate  7).  But 
there  is  another  means  of  enrichment  in  Plate  i ,  which  is 
characteristic  only  of  work  in  the  Byzantine  and  Carolingian 
tradition,  and  which  disappears  in  Gothic  work.  It  consists 
in  the  reinforcement  of  one  line  by  another.  Thus  the  pen 
outline  of  the  king's  robes  is  repeated  by  another  white  line 
running  beside  it,  drawn  with  the  brush.  Such  double  lines 
occur  in  Plates  2a  and  2b,  but  not  in  later  paintings  like 
Plate  7. 

The  design  of  Plate  i  is  well  balanced  without  being 
rigid;  the  lively  acanthus  border  is  barely  kept  within  bounds 
and  the  last  king  is  not  confined  to  his  margin.  Combined 
with  this  freedom,  there  is  a  certain  partial  solidity.  The 
painter  could  not  have  modelled  the  group  in  the  round,  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  way  that  the  Child  is  slipping  oflf  His 
Mother's  knees.  But  a  carving  in  low  relief  might  show  a 
similar  enjoyment  in  the  richness  of  the  material;  and  as 
much  solidity  as  such  a  carving  might  have  and  no  more, 
that  the  painter  has  given  to  this  group. 

The  colours  used  in  the  Benedictional  are  not  very  gay; 
they  include  gold  and  blue,  a  bright  and  a  dull  green,  and 
several  pinks,  browns  and  purples.  Sobriety  of  this  kind  is 
characteristic  of  the  illuminations  of  the  early  Winchester 
school.    Even  finer  harmonies  occur  in  the  Grimbald  Gospels 


Plate  i 


THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  KINGS  (c.  975-80) 
BENEDICTIONAL  OF  S.  AETHELWOLD 

Copyright  of  the  Duke  a/Devonshire 
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(B.M.  Add.  MS.  34890),  where  the  main  colours  are  ultra- 
marine, gold,  some  dull  reds,  purples,  greys  and  a  silver 
which  has  tarnished  without  seriously  spoiling  the  general 
effect. 

Side  by  side  with  such  more  costly  work,  the  illuminators 
of  Winchester  produced  other  books  with  rapid  illustrations 
in  pen-outline.  One  (B.M.  Harley  MS.  603)  is  an  actual 
copy  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter.  Others  suggest  that  the  artist  has 
been  observing  contemporary  life.  In  this  type  of  work, 
masses  of  colour,  if  they  occur  at  all,  are  not  applied  opaquely 
as  in  the  Bemdictional  of  S.  Aethelwold,  but  in  transparent 
washes.  This  pen-and-wash  method  reappears  in  thirteenth- 
century  illumination.  The  love  of  something  fresh  and  deli- 
cate that  is  also  final  and  not  to  be  retouched  seems  always 
to  have  appealed  to  the  English  mind.  Only  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  method  can  be  seen  in  our  water-colours  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 

In  the  Liber  Vitae,  New  Minster^  Winchester  (B.M.  Stowe 
944),  written  in  about  1020,  there  is  a  drawing,  entirely 
with  the  pen  in  brownish  ink  with  a  few  transparent 
smears  of  green,  representing  Saint  Peter  urbanely  welcom- 
ing the  elect  to  Heaven.  His  smile,  the  turn  of  his  body,  and 
the  pull  of  his  garments  upon  his  leg  suggest  that  the  artist 
had  seen  someone  in  such  a  pose.  Below,  Saint  Peter  and  a 
devil  contend  for  a  little  soul,  who  turns  to  the  Saint  for  help 
like  a  confiding  child.  The  devil,  though  muscular,  pulls 
with  all  his  might,  but  the  Saint  confides  in  his  heavy  key 
and  uses  no  eflfort.  The  angel  looking  up  from  his  book 
thinks  his  help  is  not  required.  In  the  lowest  design  one 
cannot  help  sympathising  with  Saint  Michael's  childishly 
spiteful  glee  in  locking  the  door  upon  the  damned  and 
striding  away.  What  pattern  there  is  in  these  designs  is  not 
consciously  planned  but  comes  inevitably  out  of  the  telHng 
of  the  story. 

Illustrations  to  books,  both  of  this  kind  and  of  the  type  of 
those  in  the  Benedictional,  continued  to  be  produced  by  the 
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artists  of  Winchester,  and  by  their  imitators  in  cities  like 
Canterbury  up  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  After 
that  event  the  arts  were  for  a  time  discouraged.  But  by 
about  1 100  EngHsh  illumination  began  to  revive,  until  in  the 
course  of  the  century  England  had  become  a  leader  in  that 
art,  from  whom  even  France  was  willing  to  learn.  At  first 
however  English  art  was  much  more  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  Continent  than  it  had  been  in  Saxon  times. 
Norman  painting  and  Norman  architecture  had  much  in 
common.  A  heavy  splendour  was  the  aim  of  both.  Illu- 
minators covered  their  pages  with  masses  of  gold,  orange- 
vermilion  and  ultramarine,  often  producing  a  gaudier  and 
less  harmonious  effect  than  was  obtained  by  the  subtler 
colours  of  the  Saxons. 

The  style  can  be  seen  in  the  Bury  S.  Edmunds  Bible 
(1121-1148)  (Corpus  Christi  Coll.  Cambridge).  In  the  ex- 
ample reproduced  in  Plate  2b,  orange,  scarlet,  crimson,  pur- 
ple, ultramarine  and  sage  green  all  occur,  so  that  the 
colour  is  the  least  of  its  beauties.  In  the  lower  half  of  the 
page,  which  alone  is  reproduced  here,  Moses  is  warning  the 
Israelites  against  eating  unclean  meats,  which  consist  of  two 
pigs  and  two  goats  upon  a  mound  and  of  two  birds  upon  a 
tree.  In  spite  of  some  quaintness  in  the  frightened  faces  of 
the  Israelites,  the  conception  has  a  certain  solemn  gran- 
deur. Moses'  impressive  countenance  stands  out  as  a  white 
mass  against  the  dark  ground.  He  turns  with  slow  dignity  to 
give  his  warning,  his  pose  being  emphasised  by  the  implied 
continuous  curve,  like  a  C  reversed,  that  begins  from  his 
head  and  goes  down  his  robe  and  along  the  inside  of  his 
right  leg  to  his  foot.  The  shape  of  his  body  beneath  the 
clothes  is  in  several  places  emphasised.  Although  the  spatial 
relations  are  still  not  understood,  the  figures  especially  that 
of  Moses  have  more  bulk  even  than  those  in  Plate  i ;  but 
there  is  less  vivacity  about  Moses  than  about  most  figures  in 
Saxon  drawings.  The  power  to  represent  solidity  and  move- 
ment together  was  yet  to  come.  At  present  Saxon  figures  are 


Plate  2 


(a)    S.    PAUL   AT   MALTA    {c.  1180) 
Wall-painting,  Canterbury 


(b)    MOSES  AND  THE  ISRAELITES  (i  121-48) 
BURY   S.  EDMUND'S  BIBLE 

By  permission  0/  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge 
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mobile  and  Norman  figures  are  heavy.  The  latter  adjective 
could  be  applied  not  only  to  the  apparent  solidity  of  the 
figures  but  also  to  the  deliberate  quality  of  the  paint.  The 
advance  in  the  representation  of  weight  that  the  Normans 
made  also  led  to  a  greater  linear  simpUcity,  which  can  be 
appreciated  on  comparing  the  long  folds  of  Moses'  cloak 
with  the  fluttering  tunics  of  the  kings  in  Plate  i . 

During  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  century  English  illu- 
mination had  become  a  varied  and  influential  art.  Four 
contrasted  examples  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Guthlac  Roll  (B.M.  Harley  Roll  Y.  6)  shows  a  revival  of  the 
old  Winchester  method  of  lively  outline  drawing,  in  this  case 
combined  with  unusual  linear  firmness  and  decorative  in- 
vention. Secondly,  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge, 
there  is  a  Bestiary  or  book  about  animals,  (a  form  of  Uterature 
just  coming  into  fashion  at  this  time)  in  which  some  sailors 
are  landing  upon  a  whale  which  they  have  mistaken  for  an 
island.  This  again  shows  a  return  to  humour  and  anecdote. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  Psalter  of  Westminster  Abbey  (B.M.  Royal 
2A.  xviii)  with  its  grandly  monumental  designs  and  schemes 
of  colour,  far  more  harmonious  than  those  in  the  same 
opaque  method  in  the  Bury  Bible.  This  psalter  may  be  re- 
garded as  mainly  Norman  in  style.  Fourthly,  there  is  the 
great  Winchester  Bible  belonging  to  the  Winchester  Cathedral 
library,  in  which  designs  of  active  figures  in  the  old  Saxon 
tradition  are  painted  with  the  gaudier  opaque  colours  that 
the  Normans  had  introduced. 

To  this  period  belong  our  earliest  preserved  wall  paintings 
in  churches.  These  are  not  strictly  frescoes,  since  fresh  plaster 
was  not  applied  to  the  wall.  Instead  the  existing  plaster  walls 
were  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  and  the  pigments 
applied  mixed  with  lime,  tempered  where  necessary  with 
other  vehicles,  such  as  egg.  This  method  continued  to  be 
employed  in  mural  decoration  in  England  up  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Of  later  twelfth  century  date  are  the  geometrical 
and  floral  patterns  in  Ely  and  S.  Albans  Cathedrals  and  in 
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many  other  Norman  churches.  Figure  subjects  are  not  so 
frequent,  but  Sussex  contains  a  number  of  churches  where 
they  are  still  decipherable.  At  Hardham,  little  more  than 
the  beauty  of  the  original  colour  can  be  seen;  but  at  Clayton 
some  bold  groups  of  stately  figures  can  with  patience  be 
discerned  and  enjoyed.  In  Gloucestershire,  S,  Mary's  Church 
at  Kempley  still  retains  some  of  its  glory. 

The  best  preserved  paintings  of  this  time  are  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  The  ceiling  of  S.  Gabriel's  in  the  Crypt 
painted  about  i  i8o  is  still  rich  with  brilliant  reds,  blues  and 
yellows.  In  the  central  'glory'  is  a  seated  Christ  surrounded 
by  four  flying  angels.  Around  and  beneath  are  biblical 
scenes  in  all  of  which  an  angel  takes  part.  The  movement  in 
the  draperies  of  the  four  who  fly,  recalls  the  old  Winchester 
drawings,  and  is  more  closely  allied  to  contemporary 
Canterbury  illuminations.  In  Canterbury  Cathedral  also, 
high  up  on  a  wall  in  S.  Anselm's  Chapel  is  the  masterpiece  of 
this  period  (Plate  2a).  S.  Paul  at  Malta  is  feeding  a  fire  with 
sticks  and  the  viper  is  alighting  upon  his  hand -an  incident 
seldom  depicted.  No  photograph  does  this  painting  justice. 
Only  by  climbing  a  ladder  can  the  fire  and  the  sticks  in  the 
Saint's  hand  be  seen  or  the  viper  as  a  paler  blue  than  the  blue 
background.  If  this  scene  (Plate  2a)  is  compared  to  the 
Moses  group  in  the  earlier  Bury  Bible  (Plate  2b)  it  will  be  seen 
how  closely  wall  painting  and  illumination  were  allied.  The 
backgrounds  of  both  consist  of  rectangles  of  one  colour  within 
wide  borders  of  another,  the  Moses  background  being  green 
within  blue,  and  the  S.  Paul  background  blue  within 
green.  The  eyes  are  drawn  in  the  same  way  with  black 
irises  and  very  white  'whites.'  The  double  edges  to  the 
cloaks  occur  in  both.  In  one  respect  the  figure  of  Moses  is 
truer;  his  head  is  not  too  small  in  proportion  like  that  of 
S.  Paul.  In  all  else  the  S.  Paul  painting  is  an  advance, 
his  pose  being  far  more  animated  so  that  his  lower  draperies 
seem  to  flutter,  his  hair  being  drawn  freely  and  fluently  and 
his  hands  and  feet  having  the  apparent  power  to  touch  and 
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feel.  With  Saxon  liveliness  is  at  last  combined  Norman 
solidity.  S.  Paul's  head,  like  that  of  Moses,  is  modelled 
in  merging  tones  of  brown.  The  shape  of  his  limbs  beneath 
his  drapery  is  again  emphasised  as  much  by  line  as  by  light 
and  shade,  and  the  outline  of  his  back  continued  down  his 
right  leg  is  surprisingly  true.  The  colouring  of  the  S.  Paul 
is  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the  Moses.  The  pure  blue 
of  the  background  is  repeated  in  the  shading  of  the  white 
skirt  and  sleeves.  The  cloak  is  in  several  shades  of  brown 
with  touches  of  a  scarlet  which  occurs  again  in  the  wavy 
pattern  above  and  in  the  capital  of  the  column.  The  main 
outlines  are  in  black  and  all  of  them  are  painted  freely  with 
the  brush  and  vary  in  thickness  -  a  point  worthy  of  notice 
because  the  beauty  of  a  wall  painting  depends  greatly  upon 
the  quality  of  the  brush  strokes,  just  as  that  of  an  illumina- 
tion depends  upon  the  strokes  of  the  pen. 


CHAPTER  II 

EARLY  GOTHIC  PAINTING 

The  close  of  the  twelfth  century  was  a  period  of  great  prom- 
ise which  bore  fruit  in  the  early  thirteenth.  A  number  of 
wall  paintings  of  the  early  thirteenth  century  remain.  The 
finest  of  all  are  in  Winchester  Cathedral  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  In  them  the  summit  of  achievement  of 
the  Winchester  school  is  reached. 

No  one  visiting  the  cathedral  would  expect  to  find  master- 
pieces in  this  small  chapel,  crouching  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  organ.  The  building  itself  is  like  a  low  vaulted  sepulchre 
with  pointed  arches.  The  ceiling  paintings  are  inferior  to 
the  best  work  which  is  upon  the  walls  and  which  belongs  to 
about  the  year  1225.  These  are  damaged  and  difficult  to 
see.  The  light  is  bad.  Without  the  photographs  of  Pro- 
fessor Tristram's  water-colour  copies  thoughtfully  placed  at 
hand,  they  would  take  hours  to  decipher.  The  debt  to  him 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  Any  words  of  appreciation  here 
apply  equally  to  all  that  he  has  done.  He  has  copied  and 
preserved,  and  is  still  copying  and  preserving  all  the  wall 
paintings  in  English  churches  that  he  can.  This  has  been  a 
labour  of  love.  There  has  been  nothing  like  his  work  before. 
It  is  more  than  mechanically  accurate.  He  reproduces  the 
texture  of  the  walls  and  enters  into  the  very  spirit  of  the 
artist,  and  brings  out  the  varying  thickness  of  every  brush 
stroke,  depending  upon  light  or  heavy  pressure  of  the  hand. 
Beautiful  as  his  touch  is,  he  puts  down  nothing  for  which  he 
has  not  evidence.  What  is  quite  obliterated  he  leaves 
blank;  but  where  the  original  line  is  now  broken,  he  carries 
it  through  with  a  continuous  sweep,  as  he  knows  it  once  was. 

To  return  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  paintings,  on  the  wall 
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seen  as  you  look  eastwards,  in  the  arched  shape  above  is 
painted  the  Deposition  of  Christ  (Plate  3a).  Below  is  the 
Entombment.  On  the  wall  looking  north,  above  are  the  Entry 
into  Jerusalem  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and  below  the 
Descent  into  Hell  and  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene.  In 
both  tragic  scenes  the  background  of  sky  is  a  hopeless  grey. 
In  the  two  joyous  outdoor  scenes  it  is  a  pure  blue  con- 
trasted with  reds  and  yellows.  In  these  the  details  have 
mostly  gone,  but  the  design  of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  is 
pleasing,  and  in  the  Noli  Me  Tangere,  wonder  and  dawning 
hope  are  expressed  in  every  line  of  Mary  Magdalene's 
kneeling  body  and  outstretched  hands.  There  is  enough 
left  of  the  Entombment  to  reveal  a  magnificent  and  moving 
composition,  though  it  is  the  most  destroyed. 

The  Deposition  is  almost  complete  (Plate  3a).  The  subject 
has  been  depicted  since  with  more  realistic  knowledge,  some- 
times with  as  sincere  feeling,  but  never  with  more  convic- 
tion. In  fact  it  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  powerful  of  all 
English  wall  paintings.  The  disciples  are  in  the  depths  of 
despair;  their  Master  is  dead;  there  is  no  more  hope;  Nico- 
demus  wrenches  the  nail  from  the  cross;  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
runs  forward  to  support  the  body  whose  dead  weight  falls 
passively  into  his  arms;  the  soldier  is  converted;  and  the 
Virgin  and  S.  John  wring  their  hands,  their  faces  distorted 
with  grief.  On  the  face  of  the  Saviour,  the  marks  of  a 
violent  struggle  are  followed  by  the  repose  of  death. 

The  enlargement  of  the  head  (Plate  3b),  though  smaller 
than  the  original,  will  give  some  idea  of  its  beauty  and  of 
the  method  of  modelling.  The  face  is  split  up  into  defined 
planes  of  white,  pale  yellow-ochre  and  slightly  darker  grey. 
The  outline  is  in  a  dark  dull  red.  This  outline  alone  re- 
mains in  the  equally  expressive  head  of  Christ  in  the  En- 
tombment below..  The  draperies  are  modelled  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  heads,  but  with  even  greater  freedom  in  the 
strokes  of  a  large  brush.  The  total  design  is  a  good  example 
of  rhythm  of  line.     Wherever  possible  one  long  curve  is 
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continued  into  the  next.  To  these  flowing  curves  the  straight 
lines  of  the  cross  act  as  a  foil.  The  colour  scheme  is  entirely 
expressive;  the  greys  have  a  touch  of  green  in  them;  a  band 
of  brightish  red  runs  round  the  arched  frame  and  behind 
certain  figures;  the  other  colours  are  dull  yellows,  greens 
and  browns  and  the  deep  dull  red  of  the  main  outlines. 
Moreover  all  these  decorative  qualities  are  inevitably  in- 
spired by  the  dramatic  intensity  of  the  conception. 

Although  these  paintings  adorn  a  chapel  with  pointed 
arches,  they  have  more  in  common  with  earlier  work  in  the 
Byzantine  tradition  than  with  paintings  in  the  style  usu- 
ally termed  Gothic.  Gothic  tendencies  coming  over  from 
France  affected  our  architecture  first  and  then  our  painting. 
The  first  pointed  arch  occurred  in  France  in  1140,  but 
Byzantine  tendencies  lingered  in  English  painting  as  late  as 
1260.  The  new  style  depended  on  more  than  one  tendency. 
Grace  and  refinement  were  the  Gothic  aims  rather  than 
weight  and  apparent  strength.  Buildings  became  taller, 
arches  pointed,  columns  more  slender;  lettering  in  books 
became  narrow  and  angular;  figures  in  painting  and  in 
sculpture  became  more  elegant  and  less  massive. 

The  Gothic  arch  encouraged  a  larger  proportion  of  win- 
dow space  in  churches,  so  that  artists  who  would  earlier  have 
been  wall  painters,  devoted  their  time  to  stained  glass  or 
illumination  instead.  Also  the  tendency  of  stained  glass  de- 
signers to  divide  spaces  up  into  small  shapes  such  as  lozenges 
or  circles  with  a  scene  enclosed  in  each,  was  imitated  by 
those  who  painted  in  books  and  on  walls. 

A  third  tendency  of  Gothic  art  was  towards  naturalism, 
that  is  towards  the  minutely  careful  rendering  of  single 
forms.  Painters  and  sculptors  would  copy  the  shape  of  a 
flower  or  leaf,  of  a  bird  or  beast  with  a  precision  never  known 
before.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  Franciscan  movement 
that  first  inspired  this  awakened  love  of  Nature. 

In  England  all  these  changes  took  place  more  gradually 
than  in  France,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century 


(a)  THE  DEPOSITION  (c.  1225) 
Wall-painting,  Winche'ster 
Water-colour  copy  by  Professor  E.  W.  Tristram 


{b)  THE  HEAD  OF  CHRIST 
DETAIL  OF  THE  ABOVE 

From  the  full-sized  copy  by  Professor  Tristram 
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that  the  new  style  was  fully  developed  in  our  painting.  Thus 
traces  of  the  old  tradition  are  evidently  mingled  with  the 
newer  lighter  style  in  the  two  paintings  of  about  1260  re- 
produced in  Plates  4  and  5  -  a  fact  which  bears  out  the 
claim  of  certain  historians  that  in  England  alone  there  was 
no  sudden  break  from  Byzantine  to  Gothic  styles,  but  that 
painting  developed  steadily  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  France  and  England  were 
equally  important  leaders  in  the  arts.  Under  Louis  IX 
( 1 226-1 270)  French  art  reached  its  zenith  of  graceful  per- 
fection. At  the  same  time  Henry  III  (12 16-1272)  was  not 
behind  him  in  patronage  of  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting.  In  fact  no  other  English  king,  except  perhaps 
Charles  I,  did  so  much  to  encourage  artistic  talent.  The 
paintings  produced  in  Henry's  reign  were  not  all  of  the  same 
character.  There  was  one  school  that  closely  imitated 
French  work,  while  at  the  same  time  another  group  kept 
alive  the  older  traditions.  Nor  was  France  without  her 
debts  to  England;  for  French  illuminators  especially  early  in 
the  century  were  constantly  borrowing  from  English  illu- 
minations of  the  paintings  of  this  period. 

The  gradual  change  that  took  place  during  the  century 
can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  paintings  at  Winchester  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Guardian  Angels  (c.  1250)  with  those  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (c.  1225)  already  described.  The 
later  work,  which  is  easier  to  see,  exactly  suits  its  setting.  On 
the  concave  vaulting,  slender  stems  of  blue  flowers  connect 
medallions  containing  angels  clad  in  dull  red  and  yellow 
apon  blue  or  green  backgrounds.  There  has  been  a  gain  in 
decorative  grace  at  the  cost  of  some  strength. 

The  development  is  still  more  clearly  seen  after  a  study 
of  four  sets  of  paintings  in  S.  Albans  Cathedral  which  belong 
to  successively  later  dates.  On  the  westernmost  of  the 
painted  piers  of  stone  in  the  nave,  possibly  by  Master 
Walter  of  Colchester  and  dated  about  1220,  is  painted 
below  a  damaged  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned^  and  above  a  more 
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complete  Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  andS.  John.  In  spite  of  the 
blackened  paint,  the  boldness  of  the  design  and  the  massive 
dignity  expressed  by  the  contours  can  still  be  admired.  On 
the  next  pillar  the  same  subjects  have  been  painted  again 
above  and  below  as  before;  but,  the  date  being  about  1250, 
the  figures  are  already  less  solid;  on  the  other  hand  the 
Virgin  seated  in  the  trefoil  is  painted  with  much  graceful 
fluency.  The  pattern  behind  the  Crucifixion  is  characteristic 
of  the  period.  Still  further  east  is  a  Christ  and  the  Virgin  enthroned 
of  about  1270,  which  shows  this  gracefulness  and  lack  of 
solidity  carried  a  step  further.  Finally  on  the  fifth  pillar, 
progressing  eastward  from  the  first  painting  mentioned,  is  a 
Crucifixion  which  must  belong  to  quite  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Painting  has  now  reached  a  more  emotional  stage,  as  can 
be  seen  by  the  way  in  which  the  movement  of  the  crucified 
Christ  is  suggested  by  the  pronounced  curve  of  the  body. 

S.  Albans  was  of  even  greater  importance  in  Henry  Ill's 
reign  for  its  school  of  illumination.  The  leading  spirit  was 
the  famous  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  high  culture,  a 
scribe,  traveller,  politician  and  an  unusually  enlightened 
historian.  It  seems  nearly  certain  that  the  drawings  in  pen 
outline  in  his  books  are  by  his  own  hand.  That  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  (Plate  4)  is  the  dedicatory  frontispiece  to  his  Historia 
Anglorum  (B.M.  Roy.  14.  cvii).  The  script  of  the  Latin 
words  'O  felicia  oscula  .  .  .  etc'  is  his  own  and  the  kneeling 
monk  below  represents  himself.  The  conception  is  ex- 
quisite. The  queenly  but  motherly  Virgin  is  embraced  by  her 
loving  Son,  who  presses  his  face  against  hers  and  throws  his 
arms  around  her  neck.  Mistakes  in  proportion  or  in  spatial 
relations  do  not  prevent  the  design  from  fully  expressing  the 
sentiment.  There  is  considerable  observation  too  in  the 
drawing  of  the  sturdy  body  of  the  Child,  supported  by  His 
Mother's  arm.  Byzantine  traditions  still  linger  in  the 
massive  proportions  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  drawing  of  her  eyes 
and  in  the  type  of  the  throne.    The  naturalistic  treatment 


Plate  4 
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MATTHEW  PARIS  :  THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD  (1250-59) 
Historic  Anglorum,  B.M. 
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of  details  of  drapery  shows  the  influence  of  the  newer 
Gothic  fashions.  But  the  method  of  execution  by  pen  outHne 
with  transparent  washes  added  is  a  survival  of  the  practice  of 
the  old  Winchester  artists  before  the  Conquest. 

All  the  drawings  in  Matthew  Paris'  books  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  the  same  freshness  and  enjoyment.  There  are 
some  lively  historical  scenes  in  his  Collections  (B.M.  Nero  d.i) 
and  separate  heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  as  well  as  of  the 
grown-up  Christ  executed  with  great  delicacy  in  his  Chronica 
Major  (Corpus  Christi  Coll.  Cambridge).  He  had  a  large 
following  and  it  is  probable  that  his  influence  is  responsible 
for  some  of  the  best  thirteenth  century  English  work.  A 
fine  Apocalypse  (B.M.  Add.  MS.  35166)  is  ascribed  to  his 
school.  Apocalyptic  subjects  were  illustrated  in  the  thirteenth 
century  for  the  first  time  in  England,  and  these  English  de- 
signs became  the  models  for  such  work  upon  the  Continent. 

The  influence  of  Matthew  Paris  spread  as  far  as  Norway. 
In  1 248  he  was  sent  to  reform  the  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Nidesholm  and  it  is  probable  that  a  painting  of  iS".  Peter  once 
at  Faaburg  and  now  in  the  Christiania  Museum  is  by  his 
own  hand.  Many  other  Norwegian  paintings  of  the  day  are 
clearly  indebted  in  style  to  the  school  of  S.  Albans;  Nor- 
wegian culture  owing  at  this  time  much  to  England  because 
of  the  friendship  between  Henry  III  and  King  Haakon 
(12 1 7-1263).  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  art  of 
Norway  again  came  under  English  influence,  this  time  fi*om 
the  illuminations  of  East  Anglia.  In  both  cases  the  centre  of 
activity  was  Bergen. 

It  may  have  been  a  painter  of  S.  Albans  who  executed 
what  is  certainly  the  loveliest  of  all  English  wall  paintings,  if 
those  at  Winchester  are  the  grandest.  This  is  the  ChichesUr 
Roundel  (Plate  5) ,  a  round  disc  of  stone  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Chichester,  an  Early 
English  building  of  the  same  date  (about  1260).  It  can 
hardly  be  the  work  of  a  local  artist  as  Chichester  had  no 
monastery.   The  subject,  the  Child  embracing  the  Virgin,  is 
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the  same  as  that  of  the  Matthew  Paris  drawing;  the  lower 
draperies  are  similarly  treated;  the  drawing  is  again  entirely 
by  outline  without  gradated  shading;  all  of  which  makes  a 
S.  Albans  artist  likely  but  not  certain.  A  Winchester  artist 
has  also  been  suggested  on  the  ground  of  the  types  of 
fluttering  angels  swinging  censers.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  work  is  entirely  in  the  English  tradition  and  that 
the  painter,  whoever  he  was,  was  a  genius. 

This  roundel  proves  how  little  realism  is  necessary  in  a 
masterpiece.  How  the  Child  stands  or  how  the  Virgin  sits 
upon  the  triangular  throne  is  even  more  uncertain  than  in 
the  Matthew  Paris  drawing.  They  are  too  ethereal  to 
obey  the  laws  of  gravity.  But  a  similar  treatment  has  in- 
spired an  even  more  perfect  design.  This  time  nothing  could 
be  improved  upon;  every  contrasted  curve  and  opposition  of 
repeated  pattern  is  in  its  place;  the  budding  branch  of  apple 
used  by  the  Virgin  as  a  sceptre  is  only  one  inevitable  en- 
richment. This  painting  has  been  called  'the  finest  flower  of 
English  mediaeval  art'  and  has  indeed  the  symmetry  and 
irregularity  of  a  delicate  blossom  opening  its  petals.  The 
fluency  of' the  brush  never  fails.  The  turn  of  the  drapery 
hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  well  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
unfailing  beauty  of  line.  These  flowing  brush  strokes  may  be 
compared  with  Paris'  more  incisive  pen  work.  The  colour 
is  equally  satisfying.  Unfortunately  the  silver  of  the  censers 
and  of  the  hem  of  the  Child's  garment  has  tarnished  and 
spread  into  a  black  smudge;  but  it  is  consoling  to  hear  that 
it  will  spread  no  further.  The  main  background  is  the  pure 
blue  of  lapis  lazuli,  which  is  repeated  in  the  eyes,  in  the 
shadows  of  the  Child's  robe  and  of  the  under  robe  of  the 
Virgin;  the  folds  of  her  cloak  are  a  pale  rose.  Gold  occurs 
in  the  Child's  halo  and  in  the  fleur-de-lis;  the  outlines  vary 
in  colour;  one  angel's  hair  is  drawn  in  yellow-ochre  upon 
white,  the  other's  in  black  upon  yellow-ochre;  this  yellow,  a 
dull  red,  and  some  gieen  occur  again  in  the  spaces  between 
the  quatrefoil  and  the  circular  frame. 


Plate  5 


THE  CHICHESTER  ROUNDEL  {c.  1250) 

Bishop's  Palace,  Chichester 
From  the  water-colour  copy  by  Professor  E.  W.  Tristram 
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Belonging  also  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  are 
some  striking  paintings,  mostly  in  the  outline  method,  on  the 
walls  of  the  nave  of  West  Chiltington  Church,  Sussex, 
which  containsf  also  some  twelfth  century  work  over  an 
arch.  In  the  choir  of  Rochester  Cathedral  is  painted  a 
Wheel  of  Fortune  of  about  the  same  date;  nearly  half  of  it  was 
destroyed  by  restorers;  but  of  what  remains  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  scarlets  and  yellows  and  olive  greens  is  in 
wonderful  preservation.  The  drawing,  if  crude,  is  vigorous. 
The  little  king  at  the  top  of  the  wheel  seems  to  know  that  he 
will  not  stay  there  long.  Besides  these  examples,  an  appre- 
ciable numbei  of  paintings  of  this  period,  often  in  a  fair 
condition  of  preservation,  is  to  be  found  in  various  parish 
churches  about  the  country. 

The  schemes  of  Henry  III  were  vast;  extensive  wall  decora- 
tions were  carried  out  for  him  at  Winchester,  Nottingham, 
Guildford  and  Dubhn,  but  the  greatest  splendour  was 
lavished  upon  the  newly  built  Abbey  and  Palace  of  West- 
minster. Westminster  was  therefore  the  most  important 
artistic  centre  in  the  thirteenth  century  apart  from  S. 
Albans.  At  the  head  of  the  Westminster  workshop  was  a 
monk  referred  to  in  the  rolls  as  the  'King's  Beloved  Painter 
Master  William.'  He  is  first  heard  of  in  1240  as  working  at 
Winchester,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  his  work  for  the  king 
combined  some  of  the  older  traditions  with  those  French 
tendencies  which  Henry's  influence  introduced.  It  was 
Master  William  who  defcorated  'The  Painted  Chamber'  in 
Westminster  Palace,  but  his  work  was  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  1262,  and  the  re-painting  that  occurred  soon  after  may  not 
have  been  by  his  own  hand.  This  later  work  was  rediscovered 
early  in  the  year  1800,  only  to  be  destroyed  again  in  the  fire 
of  1834.  In  the  interim  both  Stothard  and  Crocker  made 
copies  of  these  paintings  which  give  some  idea  of  the  gay 
design  of  the  Coronation  of  Edward  the  Confessor ^  but  copying 
in  those  days  being  far  below  the  standard  of  Professor 
Tristram,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  at  the  original  quality 
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of  the  execution.  In  S.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  however 
there  is  a  fragment  of  a  painting  which  is  beheved  to  be  the 
work  of  Master  WilHam.  It  represents  the  head  of  a  king 
with  staring  eyes,  and  is  carried  out  with  fluent  ease. 

A  more  complete  painting  attributed  by  some  to  this  artist 
is  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Faith  in  Westminster  Abbey  -  a  vaulted 
building  never  reached  by  daylight.  S.  Faith  herself  is 
painted  on  the  eastern  wall,  a  tall  crowned  standing  figure 
with  eyes  mystically  aflame,  in  a  crimson  cloak  and  under- 
dress  of  green  within  a  shrine  of  green  and  gold  against  a 
background  of  scarlet.  In  its  architectural  setting,  the  figure 
spreads  an  atmosphere  of  almost  fanatical  belief.  Below  S. 
Faith  is  painted  a  small  Crucifixion  and  in  the  left  hand 
corner  a  kneeling  monk  (like  the  figure  in  Plate  4  in 
attitude) .  Professor  Tristram,  however,  in  view  of  the  softer 
and  more  involved  folds  of  drapery,  attributes  this  painting 
to  as  late  a  date  as  about  1300. 

The  elongated  figure  of  S.  Faith  and  the  folds  in  her 
draperies  show  a  stronger  connection  with  French  art,  as 
compared  with  the  contemporary  Chichester  Roundel  and  with 
the  work  of  Matthew  Paris.  Other  important  paintings  of 
about  1260  of  which  the  author  was  either  a  Frenchman  or 
else  an  Englishman  strongly  influenced  by  French  art  occur 
on  the  Retable  now  in  the  ambulatory  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  probably  once  the  central  altarpiece  to  that  building. 
It  was  originally  inlaid  with  gold  and  jewels.  In  the  central 
panel,  Christ  supports  in  His  left  hand  a  round  world  on 
which  is  painted  a  minute  landscape  with  little  trees  and 
birds  and  beasts.  At  one  end  is  a  tall  S.  Peter  in  the  exag- 
gerated Gothic  pose,  with  a  marked  S-curve,  to  be  discussed 
in  the  next  chapter.  Of  the  smaller  scenes  the  best  preserved 
represents  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  which  is  carried 
out  with  exquisite  finish.  An  important  diflference  between 
this  work  and  such  paintings  as  the  Chichester  Roundel  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  heads  and  hands  instead  of  being  merely 
outlined  are  modelled  in  soft  gradations  from  light  to  dark. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  head  of  S.  Faith,  though  there  the 
modelling  is  much  coarser. 

The  Retable  is  of  interest  also  as  being  one  of  the  first 
paintings  executed  upon  wood  that  have  survived  in  Eng- 
land. Its  French  style  does  not  absolutely  prove  French 
authorship.  For  at  Newport,  Essex,  there  is  in  the  church  a 
chest  with  paintings  of  this  date  of  not  dissimilar  character 
and  English  authorship  is  here  much  more  probable.  The 
spreading  of  French  influence  in  Henry's  reign  can  be  seen 
in  many  illuminations,  which  are  contemporary  in  date  with 
those  of  the  school  of  S.  Albans.  These  tendencies  came 
about  largely  because  of  the  strong  interest  that  the  king 
took  in  the  art  of  France,  ever  since  he  had  visited  La 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris  in  his  youth  and  had  declared  his 
desire  to  take  it  home  in  a  cart.  It  is  fitting  that  Henry  III 
and  his  daughter-in-law,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  should  be  re- 
membered by  two  of  the  most  beautiful  tombs  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  With  the  old  king's  death  in  1272  ended  an 
eventful  epoch  in  English  painting. 


CHAPTER  III 

MID-GOTHIC  PAINTING 

After  the  accession  of  Edward  I,  the  styles  of  illumination 
in  England  and  France,  save  for  an  occasional  caricature  in 
English  work,  became  almost  indistinguishable.  Delicate 
minuteness  was  now  the  illuminator's  chief  aim,  the  demand 
being  for  Bibles  on  a  small  scale.  Among  rich  patrons  a 
fashion  began  for  Psalters,  which  gave  scope  in  the  elaborate 
borders  to  their  pages  for  purely  secular  and  romantic  sub- 
jects. A  good  example  is  the  Tenison  Psalter  (B.M.  Add.  MS. 
24686)  which  was  begun  in  1284  for  Alphonso  son  of  Ed- 
ward I,  in  honour  of  his  proposed  marriage  with  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Holland. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  text,  which  is  too  detailed  to 
reproduce  here,  the  shields  of  England  and  Holland  appear 
in  the  lower  margin,  the  seagull  between  them  probably 
symbohsing  the  dividing  sea.  Alphonso  died  and  never 
married  Margaret,  but  luckily  the  first  eleven  pages  of  the 
Psalter  were  completed  first.  The  illuminator,  who  was 
EngHsh  and  may  have  belonged  to  Grayfriars,  Westminster, 
was  clearly  a  close  observer  of  birds,  for  the  same  page 
contains  nine  in  all;  among  them  are  a  thrush,  a  pigeon,  a 
crane,  an  owl,  a  woodpecker  and  a  kingfisher,  each  firmly 
and  accurately  drawn  on  a  minute  scale;  their  colouring  is 
equally  true,  the  pigeon's  head  being  even  gradated  from 
green  to  purple.  The  human  beings  are  more  conventional; 
David  playing  upon  the  harp  with  tapering  fingers  inside  the 
initial  B  is  a  person  of  super-refinement.  He  appears  again 
as  a  youth  in  the  lower  margin,  hurling  a  stone  at  Gohath 
the  large  knight  in  the  opposite  corner.  Goliath's 
pose,  though  awkward,  has  more  appearance  than  that  of 
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any  of  the  other  figures  of  having  been  remembered  from 
life. 

Beautiful  as  the  finish  of  each  detail  is,  the  balance  of  the 
page  as  a  whole  is  an  even  greater  indication  of  the  painter's 
genius.  The  bulky  GoHath  actually  touching  the  last  Hne 
of  the  text  is  needed  to  weigh  against  the  large  B  diagonally 
opposite.  There  is  sufficient  symmetry  and  sufficient  free- 
dom in  all  the  planning  and  spacing.  The  colour  scheme  is 
also  harmonious,  silver  occurring  as  well  as  gold,  without 
for  once  having  tarnished;  a  dark  ultramarine  being  repeat- 
edly contrasted  with  a  subdued  vermilion,  while  there  are 
touches  here  and  there  of  orange  and  of  bright  green;  David's 
cloak  is  crimson  and  his  harp  a  citron-yellow. 

The  elaboration  of  the  ornament  has  much  in  common 
with  that  in  contemporary  'Decorated'  architecture.  The 
other  pages  of  the  Tenison  Psalter  are  more  freely  planned; 
the  border  designs  often  springing  from  the  long  sweeping 
curve  of  a  stalk  or  a  leaf  or  even  of  a  dragon's  tail,  from 
which  the  foliage  sprouts.  These  also  support  little  figures, 
human,  animal  or  mythical. 

This  device,  which  was  borrowed  from  earher  French 
illuminations  reappears  in  Enghsh  books  of  the  early  four- 
teenth century.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Psalters  of  East  AngHa,  the  best  of  which  were  produced  for 
a  short  period  between  about  13 10  and  1330  for  famiHes  in 
the  wealthy  diocese  of  Norwich.  Their  style,  though  also 
founded  on  that  of  French  illuminations,  has  developed  an 
Enghsh  vigour,  clearly  to  be  contrasted  with  the  more 
delicately  graceful  contemporary  work  in  France.  The 
pages  of  these  East  Anghan  Psalters  usually  have  a  wide 
border,  often  decorated  with  heraldic  devices,  and  with 
figures  and  animals  boldly  and  firmly  drawn. 

Sometimes  the  illuminator  is  an  exquisite  draughtsman  of 
lowers  as  in  tne  Omiesby  Psalter  (i  320-1 330)  (Bodleian, 
Douce  366)  where  the  borders  blossom  forth  into  corn- 
flowers, sweet  peas,  pinks  and  acorns.  With  such  patterns  are 
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frequently  combined  grotesque  subjects;  in  one  border  of  the 
Ormesby  Psalter,  two  naked  men,  mounted  respectively  upon 
a  lion  and  a  wild  boar,  are  having  a  fight;  their  proportions 
may  be  inaccurate,  but  the  drawing  shows  a  surprising  grasp 
of  sohdity  and  even  of  anatomy. 

The  Gorleston  Psalter  (G.  W.  Dyson  Perrins,  Esq.,  MS.  13) 
mentions,  in  the  calendar  for  March  8,  the  dedication  of 
Gorleston  Church,  Suffolk;  it  was  probably  at  Gorleston  that 
the  Psalter  was  carried  out  between  1322  and  1324.  The 
frontispiece  consists  of  a  particularly  elaborate  design  of  the 
Tree  of  Jesse. 

But  the  greatest  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  humorous 
subjects  in  the  borders  of  other  pages;  in  one,  a  cat  dressed  as 
a  bishop  is  preaching  to  some  ducks;  in  another,  one  gro- 
tesque figure  is  playing  upon  a  bagpipe  to  annoy  another; 
in  a  third  instance,  some  rabbits  are  seen  conducting  a 
funeral  (Plate  6a) — a  subject,  which  has  clearly  been  con- 
ceived as  a  caricature  of  the  priestly  processions,  which  the 
artist  must  many  times  have  witnessed.  The  delightful 
invention  has  resulted  in  a  pattern  of  quite  unforced  beauty. 
Only  the  rabbit  sitting  upon  the  bier  and  blowing  the 
trumpet  can  be  said  to  offend  the  strictest  decorum;  the 
others  are  most  ceremonious;  the  foremost  with  the  bells  looks 
back  to  see  why  the  procession  has  stopped;  the  cross-bearer 
and  candle-bearers  stand  at  attention,  too  well  trained  to 
look  round;  the  two  priests  who  are  the  essence  of  dignity,  one 
portly  with  an  aspergillum  for  sprinkling  holy  water,  the 
other  slimmer  with  a  thurible,  are  looking  back  to  give  orders 
to  the  dogs,  who  are  collapsing  under  the  weight  of  the 
coffin.  The  drawing  may  not  be  faultlessly  accurate,  but 
shows  the  draughtsman  to  have  had  a  lively  and  apprecia- 
tive memory.  The  colour  is  partly  imaginary  and  partly 
naturalistic;  the  rabbits  are  the  true  fawn  colour,  but  the 
dogs  are  a  bright  orange  which  occurs  again  in  touches  on 
the  surplices;  the  pattern  on  the  pall  is  dull  pink  and  white; 
the  cross  alone  being  gold 
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(fl)  RABBIT'S  FUNERAL.    THE  GORLESTON  PSALTER  (1322- 1324) 
By  permission  of  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins,  Esq.  {Photo,  Emery  Walker) 


(b)  WILLIAM  BAKER  (?) 
THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  SUPPOSED  WIFE  OF  AMORAS  (1479-! 
Eton  College  Chapel.         Water-colour  copy  by  Professor  E.  W.  Tristram 
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Another  of  these  East  Anglian  books  known  as  the  Arundel 
Psalter  (B.M.  Arundel  MS.  83),  consists  of  two  imperfect 
psalters  bound  together.  In  the  lower  border  of  one  of  the 
pages  of  the  first  of  these  occurs  an  attractive  woodland 
scene,  with  deer  among  grass.  But  the  second  and  less 
complete  of  the  two  shows  the  finer  craftsmanship.  This, 
which  was  given  by  Robert  de  Lisle  to  his  daughter  in  1339 
contains  a  calendar,  diagrams  and  miniatures  of  various 
sizes  and  apparently  by  various  artists.  One  of  the  finest 
full  page  miniatures  depicts  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned, 
with  niches  on  either  side,  in  which  are  placed  angels  and 
S.  Catherine  and  S.  Margaret.  The  colour  scheme  is  rather 
cool;  apart  from  the  gold,  blue  predominates  and  the  red  is 
a  rose  carmine,  not  a  vermilion.  The  design  and  the  execu- 
tion, which  are  in  the  greatest  contrast  with  that  of  Matthew 
Paris'  work  (Plate  4),  show  Gothic  elaboration  at  its  height. 

Refinement,  therefore,  of  execution  and  spontaneity  of 
invention  went  hand  in  hand  in  these  East  AngUan  Psalters; 
in  order  to  understand  fully  the  varied  invention  of  which 
these  illuminators  were  capable,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
study  in  great  detail  the  books  already  mentioned  as  well  as 
others  such  as  the  S.  Omer  Psalter  (B.M.  Add.  39810)  and  the 
Psalter  of  Bromholm  Priory  (Bodleian,  Ashmole  1523). 

With  so  flourishing  a  school  of  illumination  at  work,  East 
Anglia  must  also  have  produced  her  able  wall-painters,  but 
comparatively  Httle  of  their  work  is  left.  The  paintings  on  the 
ceiUng  of  the  ante-reliquary  chapel  in  Norwich  Cathedral, 
which  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  are  remarkable 
for  their  delicacy  of  execution  rather  than  for  their  vigour. 
The  graceful  linear  design  and  the  treatment  of  the  figures 
generally  have  more  in  common  with  the  work  in  Queen 
Marfs  Psalter,  shortly  to  be  described.  On  the  walls  of 
Croughton  Church,  Northants,  are  painted  numerous  scrip- 
tural subjects  which  Professor  Tristram  has  elucidated.  The 
execution  is  more  rapid  than  in  most  work  of  the  previous 
century,  but  in  its  way  expressive.    The  grouping  of  one  of 
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the  most  dramatic,  The  Last  Supper,  is  like  that  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Arundel  Psalter — a  fact  which  suggests  East 
Anghan  influence.  Another  scene,  in  which  the  three  kings 
meet  on  horseback,  is  imagined  in  much  the  same  naive  spirit 
that  inspired  the  Coventry  Nativity  Play  of  the  next  century, 
where  one  is  made  to  address  the  other  with  the  words, 
'Hail,  Comely  King  !' 

To  return  to  illuminations,  there  appears  to  have  been  at 
least  one  important  rival  school  of  this  art  in  the  early 
thirteen-hundreds,  besides  the  East  Anglian.  The  Psalter  of 
Peterborough  Abbey  (Corpus  Christi  Coll.  Cambridge.  MS.  53) 
and  one  or  two  other  manuscripts  allied  in  style  belong 
clearly  to  another  group. 

Yet  a  third  type  of  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  pro- 
fusely illustrated  psalter  of  the  period,  known  as  Queen  Marfs 
Psalter  (B.M.  Roy.  2  b.  vii)  because  in  her  reign  it  was 
rescued  by  a  Customs  House  officer  from  going  out  of 
England  and  presented  to  the  Queen.  The  evidently  costly 
production  suggests  that  the  book  was  made  for  someone 
wealthy  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  Edward  II  him- 
self, since  prominence  is  given  to  Edward  the  Confessor  who, 
as  a  royal  saint  and  namesake,  would  doubly  be  regarded 
as  a  patron  to  the  king.  The  illuminator  may  have  be- 
longed to  Whitefriars,  Westminster.  The  drawings,  which 
seem  all  to  be  by  one  man, include 223  Old  Testament  scenes 
and  464  at  the  bottoms  of  pages  on  purely  secular  subjects. 
The  full  page  miniatures  in  body-colour  show  less  refinement 
of  execution  and  less  enjoyment  than  the  more  numerous 
drawings  in  pen  and  wash.  These  show  a  return  to  the 
methods  of  Matthew  Paris  and  of  the  older  Winchester 
school,  though  with  the  older  English  liveliness  is  combined 
an  elegance  inspired  by  French  work.  The  outline  is  almost 
tremulously  sensitive,  lacking  the  strength  and  also  avoiding 
the  occasional  crudity  of  contemporary  East  Anglian  work. 

The  draughtsman  often  shows  a  lively  memory  for  an 
attitude.    In  one  illustration,  for  instance,  the  Angel  drives 
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Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise  with  immense  vigour,  and 
below  he  holds  the  raiment  and  the  spade  with  a  lofty 
gesture.  'It  is  high  time,'  he  seems  to  say,  'that  you  had 
something  to  wear  and  also  some  work  to  employ  your  time.' 
Something  of  the  old  anecdotal  Saxon  spirit  can  be  seen 
revived  in  spite  of  the  entire  change  in  style.  It  is  seen  even 
more  markedly  in  the  little  drawings  that  occur  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  in  this  psalter,  especially  in  the  hunting 
scenes. 

The  pose  of  the  angel  in  the  lower  drawing  is  emphasised 
by  a  curve,  which  is  constantly  to  be  found  in  Gothic  work, 
both  in  painting  and  still  more  markedly  in  sculpture.  It 
occurs  in  the  attitude  of  the  Virgin  in  Plate  7,  in  those  of 
the  Kings  in  the  Sedilia  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  that  of 
S.  Peter  in  the  Westminster  Retable  already  mentioned,  and 
in  numerous  examples  of  the  period.  In  its  most  exaggerated 
form  this  S-curve  in  the  body  is  typical  of  Gothic,  though 
its  origin  is  probably  traceable  to  a  tradition  which  began 
with  the  statues  of  ancient  Greece.  It  depends  upon  the 
whole  of  the  weight  of  the  body  being  upon  one  foot,  so 
that  on  the  opposite  side  the  hips  are  lowered  and  the 
shoulders  raised. 

Westminster  at  this  time  was  still  a  great  centre  for  the 
arts  and  remained  so  until  past  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Upon  the  wooden  sedilia  in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey 
were  painted  in  1308  three  figures  of  Kings.  It  is  uncertain 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  some  authorities  regarding 
the  two  on  either  side  as  Henry  III  and  Edward  II,  while  Pro- 
fessor Lethaby  believes  them  to  be  Sebert  and  Ethelbert.  The 
central  figure  (possibly  Edward  the  Confessor),  is  badly  dam- 
aged, but  the  other  two  are  well  preserved.  Though  not 
portraits  in  the  modern  sense,  there  is  some  suggestion  of 
character  in  the  modelling  of  the  heads;  the  hands  too  are 
boldly  drawn  and  the  draperies  modelled  in  full  gradations 
of  light  and  shade.  The  scheme  of  colour  -  chiefly  of  greens 
and  crimsons  -  is  rich  and  pleasing.    Both  figures  are  posed 
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with  the  S-curve  just  described  and  both  show  the  vair  lin- 
ings of  their  cloaks  wherever  possible.  This  last  peculiarity 
of  giving  a  garment  variety  by  showing  both  sides  of  it  alter- 
nately is  seen  again  in  Plate  1 1  and  is  found  frequently  in 
the  art  of  the  school  of  Cologne.  At  the  back  of  the  sedilia 
is  a  much  damaged  Annunciation  of  which  only  the  lower  part 
is  visible,  though  the  beauty  of  the  colour  and  the  flutter  of 
the  angel's  skirt  can  still  be  appreciated. 

English  painting  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
is  somewhat  rare.  The  paintings  on  the  walls  of  S.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Westminster  Palace,  executed  in  1350  were  like  the 
earUer  work  in  the  Painted  Chamber  discovered  in  1 800  only 
to  be  again  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1834;  and  the  copies 
made  by  Smirke  in  the  interim  only  give  an  indication  of  the 
general  composition.  They  included  an  Adoration  of  the  Kings, 
a  Nativity  of  Christ,  and  painted  niches  with  kneeling  figures 
of  Edward  III,  his  queen  Philippa  and  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Repeated  diapers  were  freely  used  upon  the  raiments  and 
the  backgrounds.  The  Adoration  must  have  been  a  lively 
scene,  the  pose  of  the  first  king  being  almost  jaunty.  The 
homely  sentiment  of  the  Nativity  and  even  some  of  the  de- 
tails are  strongly  reminiscent  of  slightly  later  works  of  the 
school  of  Cologne;  a  fact  which  bears  out,  what  is  being 
proved  by  accumulating  evidence,  that  Rhenish  artists  were 
strongly  influenced  by  English  painting  and  well  acquainted 
with  English  illuminations. 

These  paintings  echoed  the  gay  life  of  the  court,  but  Eng- 
land as  a  whole  was  at  this  time  the  reverse  of  gay.  The 
Black  Death,  which  ravaged  England  in  1 349  and  again  in 
1 36 1  and  1369,  wiped  out  half  the  population.  Poverty  was 
increased  by  expensive  wars  and  a  fierce  struggle  began 
between  labour  and  capital.  The  words  of  John  Ball,  a 
priest  of  Kent,  became  a  battle-cry.  'When  Adam  delved 
and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?'  In  138 1,  early 
in  Richard  II's  reign,  a  serious  rising  under  Wat  Tyler  was 
suppressed    but  not   extinguished.      This  discontent   was 
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expressed  by  William  Langland  in  his  poem  Piers  Plowman 
where  he  described  how  the  Plowman  appeared  to  him  upon 
the  Malvern  Hills  and  preached  to  an  audience  including 
labourers,  court  jesters,  and  bishops,  the  gospel  of  salvation 
by  hard  work. 

The  poem  was  widely  popular,  for  in  fifteen  churches  in 
different  parts  of  England,  there  are  wall  paintings  of  Christ 
as  Piers  Plowman  surrounded  by  various  labourers'  tools, 
often  forming  a  kind  of  glory,  His  sufferings  being  thus  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  people.  Most  of  these  belong  in  date 
to  the  late  thirteen-hundreds,  though  in  Cornwall  there  are 
some  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  are  usually 
crude  in  execution,  being  the  first  attempts  made  in  Eng- 
land towards  the  new  realistic  movement  that  culminated 
abroad  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Their  importance  lies  in 
this  and  in  the  fact  that  they  owe  nothing  to  tradition,  being 
the  first  examples  of  purely  democratic  art.  Their  aim  is 
neither  decorative  nor  devotional  but  propagandist  -  an  aim 
which  does  not  occur  again  in  English  painting  until  the  days 
of  Hogarth. 
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Little  of  artistic  worth  of  which  EngHsh  authorship  is  cer- 
tain was  painted  in  the  later  fourteenth  century.  In  the  few 
illuminated  books  that  were  produced  the  decorations  were 
becoming  stereotyped.  In  the  Retable  in  Norwich  Cathedral 
painted  in  about  1380  with  scenes  of  the  Passion,  some  of 
the  faces  and  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  suggest  Italian 
influence.  The  colour  scheme  is  harmonious  and  the  gilt 
patterned  backgrounds  on  raised  gesso  free  and  graceful  in 
design.  Such  work  however  has  little  vital  force  behind  it 
as  compared  with  the  few  existing  paintings  that  were 
carried  out  for  Richard  II  himself. 

There  is  no  proof  that  any  of  these  were  by  Englishmen, 
and  French  authorship  is  more  probable  though  by  no  means 
certain.  Of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  painted  on  the  under- 
side of  the  roof  of  Richard's  tomb  at  Westminster,  the  sil- 
houette of  the  two  figures  against  the  gold  background  is 
alone  visible,  but  is  enough  to  indicate  a  design  of  much 
grace  and  charm.  The  Enthroned  Christ  and  Groups  of  Angels 
on  the  walls  of  the  Chapter  House  have  suffered  almost  as 
badly,  but  with  the  help  of  Professor  Tristram's  copies  the 
delicate  modelling  of  the  now  darkened  faces  and  the  bold 
rhythmic  design  of  wings  folded  across  each  other  can  still 
be  seen  and  enjoyed.  The  kind  of  pattern  as  well  as  the 
mystical  mood  that  inspired  it,  seem  like  a  stronger  foretaste 
of  the  designs  of  Burne-Jones. 

The  two  best  preserved  paintings  of  this  period  are  the 
Wilton  Diptych  (see  Plate  7),  recently  acquired  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  (N.G.  4451)  and  the  Portrait  of  Richard  II  in 
Westminster  Abbey.     The  nationality  of  the  painter  is  in 
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both  cases  uncertain.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  they  are 
by  the  same  man,  since  the  Portrait,  which  is  much  larger, 
shows  a  better  understanding  of  character  and  the  Diptych 
a  more  delicate  technique  and  greater  skill  in  the  drawing 
of  the  hands.  For  the  Diptych  a  Bohemian  artist  under  Italian 
influence,  a  follower  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  a  French 
illuminator  (such  as  Jacquemart  de  Hesdin  or  Andre  Beau- 
neveu)  have  all  been  suggested.  The  last  theory  is  the  most 
probable;  but  though  less  likely,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
painter  was  an  Englishman. 

This  uncertainty  shows  how  much  paintings  produced  in 
different  countries  had  at  this  time  in  common.  Artists 
travelled  about  so  much  and  interchanged  so  many  ideas 
that  art  became  largely  international.  Thus  something  very 
like  the  treatment  of  the  Virgin's  veil  in  the  Diptych  will  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Fabriano,  as  well  as  in  French  illumina- 
tions. Many  painters  in  Europe  belonged  at  this  time  to  what 
may  be  called  the  late  Gothic  or  naturalistic  movement,  as 
distinct  from  the  realistic  movement- which  came  immedi- 
ately after,  so  that  painters  of  the  two  movements  were  often 
at  work  at  the  same  time.  The  realists  like  Masaccio  or  the 
Van  Eycks  aimed  at  a  complete  representation  of  what  they 
saw;  the  naturalists  like  the  painter  of  the  Diptych  or  Pisa- 
nello,  or  in  his  youth  Angelico,  aimed  only  at  the  careful 
rendering  of  single  details. 

The  date  of  the  Wilton  Diptych  (see  Plate  7)  is  uncertain, 
some  authorities  placing  it  as  early  as  1381  and  others  as 
late  as  1394.  Only  the  right-hand  panel  has  been  repro- 
duced here.  The  theory  that  Richard  was  only  eleven  years 
old  because  of  the  eleven  angels  that  surround  the  Virgin, 
is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  character  of  his  face  in  the  left- 
hand  panel.  Here  he  is  seen  kneeling  under  the  protection 
of  three  standing  figures;  S.  John  the  Baptist  with  the  lamb, 
Edward  the  Confessor  with  a  ring,  and  Edmund  King  and 
Martyr  with  an  arrow. 

Richard  himself  wears  a  white  hart  in  his  button-hole  - 
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a  device  believed  to  have  been  inherited  from  his  mother, 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent -as  do  also  the  angels  in  the  right-hand 
panel  who  surround  the  Virgin.  The  King's  red  robe  is 
decorated  with  gold  patterns  of  harts  and  eagles  and  broom's 
cods,  and  again  the  angels  wear  the  Plantagenet*  broom's 
cod  collar.  Upon  the  back  of  the  Diptych  are  the  arms  of 
Richard  as  King  of  England,  impaled  with  those  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  surmounted  by  a  lion;  and  on  the  other 
side  a  seated  figure  of  a  white  hart  among  grasses  and  broom's 
cods. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  the  care  with  which  details 
have  been  studied.  In  the  left-hand  panel  there  is  unexpected 
truth  in  the  anatomy  of  the  skinny  arms  and  legs  of  S.  John. 
In  the  panel  on  the  right  (Plate  7),  the  angel's  wings  are 
the  more  decorative  for  having  been  studied  from  those  of 
actual  birds:  the  hands  are  sensitive  in  pose  if  somewhat 
over-slender:  and  the  painter  has  certainly  studied  the  Child 
from  a  real  baby;  his  little  round  head,  chubby  cheeks,  plump 
arms,  kicking  legs  and  mobile  fingers  and  toes  make  Him  a 
more  natural  baby  than  has  yet  appeared  in  the  art  of  Eng- 
land. At  the  same  time  the  figures  are  not  completely  sub- 
stantial or  completely  related  to  the  ground. 

The  decorative  beauty  of  the  Diptych  depends  a  good  deal 
on  its  inspired  irregularity.  There  is  no  attempt  to  balance 
the  two  panels;  the  curve  formed  by  the  heads  of  the  angels 
is  just  not  repeated  in  that  bounding  the  tips  of  their 
wings;  and  the  group  surrounding  the  Virgin  do  not  quite 
complete  a  ring.  This  mingling  of  the  unexpected  and  of 
the  expected  constitutes  a  large  element  in  the  charm  of  the 
design. 

These  decorative  beauties  are  inspired  by  a  happy  and 
gentle  type  of  sentiment,  which  comes  out  in  the  way  in 
which  an  angel's  hand  will  appear  over  the  shoulder  or  under 
the  arm  of  another  angel  indicating  that  between  them  exists 
a  sweet  affection.  A  similar  spirit  is  seen  in  the  works  of 
Stefan  Lochner  and  in  the  Gardens  of  Paradise  of  other 
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Cologne  artists  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  Angelico,  who  clearly 
derived  much  inspiration  from  Northern  sources.  Angelico's 
angels  also  wear  robes  with  similar  high  waists,  which  fall 
into  similar  graceful  folds. 

The  colour-scheme  of  both  panels  of  the  Diptych  provides 
great  added  enrichment.  Edmund  wears  a  dull  green  cloak 
over  a  blue  dress  patterned  with  gold  crowns  and  eagles, 
Richard's  robe  already  described  consists  of  gold  patterns 
on  a  red  ground;  S.  John's  is  a  greenish  brown;  Edward  the 
Confessor  is  clad  in  white  with  blue  sleeves,  the  white  re- 
appearing in  the  ermine  collar  of  Edmund,  and  in  the  wings 
of  the  angels  where  it  is  shaded  into  mauve  and  then  into 
black;  scarlet  is  reserved  for  Edmund's  boots  and  the  cross 
on  the  banner  of  S.  George  held  by  one  of  the  angels;  the 
Virgin  and  all  the  angels  wear  blue;  the  Child's  garment 
being  of  gold  as  are  both  of  the  patterned  backgrounds. 

The  portrait  of  Richard  may  have  been  painted  in  mem- 
ory of  the  King's  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey  on  October 
I3j  1390?  when  he  and  the  Queen  sat  crowned  during  Mass. 
Much  the  same  discussion  rages  around  the  portrait  as  around 
the  Diptych.  For  the  portrait,  Andre  Beauneveu  has  been 
put  forward  as  the  probable  painter.  There  is  a  regal  dignity 
about  Richard's  pose;  he  is  seated  with  ball  and  sceptre. 
The  head  and  shoulders  are  more  carefully  studied  than  the 
rest;  probably  for  them  the  painter  had  the  King  before 
him.  The  head  is  more  remarkable  than  that  in  the  Dip- 
tych. Doubtless  compared  to  the  searching  portraits  of  Jan 
Van  Eyck  of  some  forty  years  later  it  is  not  such  a  complete 
record  of  character.  The  proportions  are  inaccurate  and 
the  anatomy  incompletely  understood.  But  in  spite  of  this 
it  is  surprising  how  much  character  is  revealed.  It  is  tempt- 
ing perhaps  to  read  into  it  more  of  the  King's  known  traits 
than  are  really  to  be  found  there.  But  to  anyone  ignorant 
of  history  this  head  would  surely  speak.  The  eyes  have  the 
cold  gaze  of  an  egoist  who  cannot  understand  other  people, 
the  mouth  is  sensitive  but  weak,  the  whole  face  refined  but 
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unpractical.    The  character  corresponds  with  the  Richard  II 
of  Shakespeare  who  describes  himself  thus: 

And  here  I  have  the  daintiness  of  ear, 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  string; 
But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 

Apart  from  the  head  and  the  well  modelled  shoulders,  the 
drawing  of  Richard's  figure  is  not  very  solid;  partly  because 
of  the  faulty  perspective  he  does  not  appear  to  sit  upon  the 
throne,  nor  to  have  arms  beneath  his  sleeves;  moreover  the 
hands  are  an  impossible  caricature  of  the  king's  preciosity. 
Yet  there  is  a  certain  dignity  in  the  design  as  a  whole,  which 
is  severer  than  that  of  the  Diptych.  Contemporary  archi- 
tecture has  now  passed  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular, 
and  corresponding  with  this  new  style  is  the  markedly 
horizontal  back  to  the  pinnacled  throne;  consistent  with  it 
too  is  the  symmetrical  pose  of  the  monarch.  The  main 
colours  apart  from  gold  and  brown  are  the  crimson  cloak 
and  under-robe  of  greenish  blue.  The  patterning  of  this 
under-robe  with  crowned-R's  and  rosettes  makes  a  rich 
contrast  with  the  fluent  lines  of  the  cloak  and  with  the  orna- 
ments of  the  crown  and  of  the  throne.  Originally  a  further 
enrichment  was  provided  by  punctured  patterns  upon  the 
gold  background. 

After  the  death  of  Richard  II  in  1399  painting  in  England 
began  to  decline.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a 
Httle  wave  of  that  realistic  movement,  which  was  becoming 
so  important  in  Flanders,  in  Holland  and  Northern  France, 
and  which  had  already  affected  the  Piers  Plowman  pjtint- 
ings.  In  the  Crucifixion  of  about  1400  for  instance,  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  though  the  drapery  is  Italian- 
ised as  in  the  Norwich  retable,  the  brutality  of  the  thieves  is 
derived  directly  from  a  study  of  life.  But  such  work  led  to 
little  of  importance. 
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In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  Italian  art  was 
advancing  from  one  great  achievement  to  the  next,  while 
the  artists  of  the  Netherlands  were  producing  masterpieces 
in  their  way  no  less  remarkable  and  while  France,  Spain 
and  Germany  were  learning  from  these  two  great  schools 
without  entirely  forsaking  their  own  traditions,  -  painting 
in  England  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  Kings  and  nobles 
were  too  much  occupied  with  the  war  with  France  and  then 
with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  to  patronise  the  arts. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  towns  which  were  largely  at  peace  a 
new  class  of  patrons,  the  merchants,  who  were  becoming 
prosperous,  began  to  order  paintings  to  adorn  the  walls 
and  woodwork  of  their  parish  churches.  Such  work  be- 
came almost  the  only  chance  for  the  artist,  who  was  now  a 
travelling  craftsman  instead  of  being  one  of  a  group  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  particular  town. 

Whereas  more  wall  paintings  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  have  survived  in  English  churches  than 
might  be  expected,  the  vast  bulk  of  those  that  can  still  be 
seen  belong  to  the  fifteenth.  Their  execution  compared 
with  that  of  earUer  work  is  usually  mediocre,  but  they  are 
often  of  strong  anecdotal  interest.  Favourite  subjects  are 
'The  three  living  and  the  three  dead  kings'  and  the  'Doom' 
or  'Last  Judgment.'  Another  legend  frequently  illustrated 
is  that  of  S.  Hubert.  A  pleasing  example  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  the  nave  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  the  different 
parts  of  the  story  are  united  by  a  pattern  of  conventionaUsed 
trees  with  triangular  groups  of  foHage.  Somewhat  less 
subtle  in  colour,  but  more  vigorous  in  execution  are  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  Pickering  Church,  Yorkshire. 

In  Norfolk,  then  prosperous  in  its  wool  trade,  a  number  of 
wooden  rood-screens  were  painted  with  figures  of  saints. 
Many  Norfolk  churches  are  worth  visiting  for  this  alone, 
apart  from  the  unexpected  beauty  and  variety  of  other 
architectural  features.  The  most  famous  is  Ranworth 
screen  with  its  thirty  saints,  lively  in  pose  and  gesture,  each 
Dp 
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with  a  gaily  coloured  cloak  and  under-robe  of  elaborate 
patterns  in  black  and  gold.  At  Cawston,  a  church  of  great 
beauty  (which  has  also  one  of  the  finest  angel  roofs),  the 
apostles  on  the  screen  have  an  unusual  solidity  as  if  drawn 
from  living  models.  The  angels  on  the  screen  at  Barton  Turf 
are  tightly  clad  in  feathers  of  scarlet  and  gold.  There  are 
many  other  examples  of  such  work,  provincial  compared  to 
contemporary  continental  painting,  and  weak  and  deriva- 
tive compared  to  earlier  painting  in  England,  but  always 
decorative,  varied  and  agreeable  in  colour,  and  when  seen 
in  its  setting,  invariably  charming. 

English  illuminations  of  this  period  are  quite  inferior  to 
the  beautiful  contemporary  work  produced  in  France.  On 
the  decorative  side  they  are  stereotyped,  though  they  show 
some  increase  of  realism,  both  in  the  portraiture  and  in  the 
backgrounds  to  the  miniatures  in  which  something  like  a 
landscape  will  now  and  then  occur.  These  realistic  tenden- 
cies are  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  art  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Several  pictures  commissioned  by  Englishmen 
from  Dutch  or  Flemish  artists  are  still  in  existence  such  as 
the  portrait  of  Edward  Grimston  by  Petrus  Christus  (Lord 
Verulam's  Collection,  Gorhambury):  Memling's  triptych 
containing  Sir  John  Donne  and  Family  (at  Chatsworth) ;  and 
the  altarpiece  by  Hugo  Van  der  Goes  at  Holyrood. 

The  connection  between  the  art  of  England  and  of  the 
Netherlands  became  stronger  as  the  century  advanced. 
The  walls  of  Eton  College  Chapel  were  painted  in  1479-80 
and  again  in  1487-8  with  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  (see  Plate  6b). 
The  work  is  closely  allied  in  style  to  that  of  certain  followers 
of  Bouts  and  of  Van  der  Weyden,  who  were  working  at  this 
time  at  Bruges.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  painter  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  probability  with 
regard  to  his  name,  mention  being  made  in  the  accounts  of 
'the  painter  himself  .  .  .  William  Baker.' 

With  all  these  Flemish  characteristics,  the  Eton  paintings 
have  several  other  traits  that  point  to  English  authorship. 
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The  persons  represented  are  invariably  of  a  type  much  more 
EngHsh  than  Flemish;  they  are  slender,  tall  and  of  apparent 
good  breeding,  often  with  marked  cheek-bones  and  pointed 
chins.  Comparison  has  even  been  made  between  the 
features  of  the  women  and  of  those  found  in  some  of  Rey- 
nolds' portraits.  Secondly,  the  composition  of  each  incident 
is  naive  and  unstudied,  growing  naturally  out  of  the  story, 
as  in  a  drawing  of  the  Winchester  school.  Thirdly,  al- 
though the  painter  displays  a  knowledge  of  Ught  and  shade 
presumably  acquired  in  Flanders,  he  instinctively  also 
emphasises  the  outlines  of  the  contours  in  the  traditional 
manner  of  EngUsh  wall  painting. 

Moreover,  although  the  buildings  painted  in  the  back- 
grounds resemble  those  found  in  Flemish  pictures,  there  is 
a  certain  restraint  in  the  scheme  of  decoration  as  a  whole, 
which  suits  the  peculiarly  English  Perpendicular  style  of  the 
chapel's  architecture.  Thus  at  intervals  between  each 
animated  scene  are  painted  motionless  saints  hke  statues, 
which  are  larger  and  heavier  than  the  other  figures;  and 
even  the  stiff  draperies  are  made  consistent  with  the  pre- 
vailing severity.  The  colour  is  mostly  a  neutral  warm  grey, 
with  occasional  touches  of  red,  yellow  or  green. 

In  contrast  with  all  this  restraint,  the  incidents  depicted 
are  romantic  and  amusing,  but  not  always  of  the  highest 
moral  implication.  In  one  case  a  woman  takes  the  Image 
of  the  Holy  Child  away  from  the  Virgin  as  an  hostage  in 
order  to  secure  the  safety  of  her  own  son;  and  her  plot 
succeeds. 

Plate  6b  is  from  part  of  the  story  of  Amoras,  a  knight  who 
arranged  to  sell  his  wife  to  the  Devil.  On  the  way  to  the 
meeting  place  the  lady  entered  a  chapel,  commended  her- 
self to  the  Virgin  and  fell  asleep;  the  Virgin  took  her  place 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  off  by  the  Devil.  After 
carrying  on  the  deception  for  some  time,  she  rebuked  him 
and  sent  him  back  to  Hell.  In  the  painting  reproduced, 
the  Devil  still  supposes  that  he  is  carrying  the  wife  of  Amoras 
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on  his  horse.  He  stares  boldly  at  the  lady,  one  hand  care- 
lessly placed  on  his  hip,  his  legs  widely  astride,  a  reckless 
swaggering  pose,  made  all  the  more  convincing  by  emphatic 
outline.  The  features,  though  more  realistically  treated  than 
in  earlier  work,  are  drawn  with  free  brush  strokes  of  varying 
thickness  in  the  method  of  English  wall  paintings  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Virgin  sits  elegantly  upon  the  horse, 
her  head  bowed  demurely,  her  arms  resignedly  drooping  at 
her  side.  The  modelling  of  her  head  in  lights  and  delicate 
half  tones,  with  only  an  occasional  emphatic  outHne  (as 
between  the  lips)  makes  a  beautiful  contrast  to  that  of  the 
fierce  face  of  the  fiend.  It  shows  the  value  of  the  newer 
more  careful  study  of  lighting  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  painting.  The  way  in  which  the  tall  hat  fits  the  head 
and  the  methodical  simplification  of  the  folds  of  the  dress 
have  clearly  been  studied  from  life.  As  often  happens  with 
the  painting  of  animals,  the  horse  is  not  so  well  observed. 
The  chapel  on  the  right,  where  the  lady  is  praying,  shows, 
like  some  contemporary  Flemish  painting,  more  acquain- 
tance with  aerial  than  with  linear  perspective. 

The  probability  that  the  Eton  paintings  were  by  an  Eng- 
lishman may  lead  to  the  discovery  that  other  fifteenth  cen- 
tury works  of  apparently  Flemish  character  that  are  in 
England  were  by  Englishmen  also.  In  the  study  of  English 
painting  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  our  painters  have 
constantly  borrowed  the  outward  characteristics  of  their 
style  from  abroad,  and  while  retaining  side  by  side  with 
these  other  characteristics  more  traditionally  English, 
have  adapted  both  to  the  expression  of  their  own  ideas. 

The  Eton  paintings  are  the  last  examples  of  mural  decora- 
tion worthy  of  the  great  English  tradition.  The  paintings  of 
similar  subjects  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Winchester,  belong- 
ing to  the  last  years  of  the  century,  have  points  of  style  in 
common  with  the  Eton  work.  But  apart  from  the  bad 
preservation,  it  is  clear  that  their  execution  was  never  so 
vigorous.     Nor  can  the  paintings  of  the  early  sixteenth 
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century  at  the  Church  of  Stratford-on-Avon  (in  spite  of  some 
pretty  flower  patterns),  claim  for  a  moment  to  equal  the 
paintings  at  Eton.  With  the  coming  of  the  Tudors  mural 
painting  ceased  to  be  an  English  art  and  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  artists  were  employed  al- 
most exclusively  upon  portraits.  In  consequence  the  spon- 
taneity and  vigour  in  the  invention  of  illustrations  to  narra- 
tive that  had  lasted  from  the  days  of  the  ninth  century 
Winchester  drawings  to  those  of  the  paintings  at  Eton  -  a 
period  that  is  of  over  five  hundred  years  -  was  not  again 
revived  until  the  eighteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  V 

PORTRAITS:  TUDOR 

In  1485  when  Henry  VII  came  to  the  throne,  English 
painting  had  so  long  ceased  to  be  patronised  by  the  im- 
poverished nobles  as  to  have  become  almost  a  lost  art. 
When  Henry  VII  and  his  successors  wanted  their  walls 
decorated,  they  employed  foreigners.  Such  work  was  soon 
entirely  secular;  for  the  Protestants  forbade  church  decora- 
tion. The  chief  demand  was  for  portraits,  of  which  many 
were  produced,  though  not  as  a  rule  of  the  highest  standard 
of  merit;  for  the  painters  were  mostly  foreigners  of  second- 
rate  ability,  who  found  it  difficult  to  compete  with  abler 
rivals  in  their  own  countries.  For  no  Tudor  monarchs  went 
out  of  their  way  to  discover  native  talent.  Henry  VIII 
might  spend  upon  buildings  and  Elizabeth  on  clothes;  both 
liked  to  be  painted  but  were  comparatively  indifferent  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  work.  Holbein  and  Anthonis  Mor,  the 
only  great  painters  who  visited  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, were  neither  of  them  invited  by  the  sovereign. 

So  the  sixteenth  was  a  century  of  great  statesmen  and 
poets  in  England,  but  not  of  great  painters.  It  had  its 
artistic  importance,  however.  English  men  and  women, 
even  when  painted  by  foreigners,  left  upon  their  portraits  a 
stamp  of  quiet  grace  peculiarly  English;  for  the  character 
of  a  portrait  depends  upon  the  sitter  as  well  as  upon  the 
painter. 

Moreover  though  many  English  painters  imitated  for- 
eigners, English  technical  traditions  were  not  totally  for- 
gotten. The  outlook  of  the  illuminator  in  particular  survived 
even  the  death-blow  to  illumination  dealt  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing.  Portraits  in  manuscripts,  which  had  existed 
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in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  become  increasingly  realistic 
in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth.  The  profile  portraits  of  about 
1400  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  Lovel  Lectionary  (B.M.  Harley 
7026)  of  the  artist  John  Siferwas  presenting  his  book  to 
Lord  Lovel  are  unusually  large  in  scale,  and  are  evidently 
conscientious  likenesses;  but  the  drawing  of  1477  to  1485  in 
pen  and  wash  of  the  artist  John  Rous  in  the  Rous  Roll,  the 
family  chronicle  of  the  Warwicks  (College  of  Arms)  shows 
a  great  advance  in  lively  and  humorous  characterisation  - 
indeed,  though  the  work  is  no  larger  in  scale,  the  method  re- 
sembles that  of  a  full-sized  portrait  painter  rather  than  of  an 
illuminator;  so  that  most  large  Elizabethan  portraits  would 
look  archaic  in  comparison. 

The  practice  of  decorating  the  walls  of  a  room  with  a 
series  of  portraits  of  one  pattern  still  continued  in  the 
later  fifteenth  century.  In  181 3,  three  panels  of  such  a 
series  (painted  in  about  1480)  representing  royal  persons 
were  discovered  at  Baston  House,  Keston,  Kent.  They  now 
belong  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  only  one  of  the 
three  which  appears  to  be  complete  has  been  identified  by 
the  inscription  underneath  it  as  an  imaginary  portrait  of 
King  Athelstan.  The  face,  which  is  seen  in  three-quarter 
view,  is  boldly  executed;  the  king  is  seated  upon  a  throne 
in  a  robe  lined  with  brocade  and  powdered  with  A's.  The 
design  has  a  simplicity,  a  severity  and  even  a  stiffness,  con- 
sistent with  the  contemporary  architectural  styles  -  eccle- 
siastical Perpendicular  and  domestic  Tudor.  Unlike  the 
contemporary  work  at  Eton,  it  does  not  show  a  trace  of 
Flemish  influence.  The  other  two  portraits  of  this  series  are 
less  complete;  but  one  of  them  -  a  three-quarter  length  of  a 
king  who  is  standing  and  facing  the  spectator  -  is  remarkable 
for  the  even  bolder  modelling  and  lighting  of  the  head. 

Such  series  would  frequently  include  living  as  well  as  de- 
ceased royalties.  Of  several  such  now  incomplete  groups  at 
Windsor  painted  in  early  Tudor  times,  the  best  comprises  five 
boldly  modelled  heads  of //i?«rv  V,  Henry  VI,  Edward IV,  Richard 
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///and  Elizabeth  ofTork.  None  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
painted  directly  from  the  sitters,  but  rather  from  tradition  or 
from  some  lost  original.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  National 
Gallery  there  is  a  portrait  oi  Mary  Tudor  (N.G.  2615),  the 
sister  of  Henry  VIII,  executed  in  a  similar  manner  to  these, 
with  the  same  floriated  background,  which  has  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  painted  in  the  actual  presence  of  the 
princess.  Possibly  it  served  as  a  model  for  the  other  five.  The 
sulkiness  of  the  mouth  (which  is  drawn  with  much  subtlety) 
gives  the  lady  just  the  expression  that  she  might  have  worn 
upon  being  told  by  her  brother  to  marry  Louis  XII,  the  old 
King  of  France.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage,  Jean 
Perreal,  a  Frenchman,  visited  England,  so  that  he  may  be 
the  painter.  But  the  resemblance  in  the  style  of  the  portrait 
to  certain  East  AngHan  screens  makes  an  English  artist  also 
possible. 

The  various  portraits  of  Henry  VII  himself  are  either  by 
Flemings  or  under  Flemish  influence.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful 
portrait  of  his  mother.  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort  (Plate  8a) 
(N.P.G.  1488)  is  undoubtedly  by  an  Englishman.  It  has 
been  designed  as  a  flat  pattern,  Hke  a  portrait  in  a  manu- 
script. The  shape  is  explained  by  the  minimum  of  Hght  and 
shade  upon  the  face  and  by  the  maximum  of  delicate  pre- 
cision in  the  outlining  of  the  contours.  In  comparison  the 
Flemish  portrait  of  Henry  F7/ (N.P.G.  416)  reveals  much  of 
the  king's  sly  practical  ability,  while  the  stronger  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  upon  the  face  make  the  head  appear  more 
obviously  solid;  and  he  also  appears  more  convincingly  sur- 
rounded by  atmosphere.  What  is  lacking  is  the  decisiveness 
of  the  Lady  Margaret  portrait.  The  painter  has  blurred  all 
the  boundaries,  abandoning  the  harder  style  of  Van  Eyck 
in  favour  of  the  habit  fashionable  with  the  Flemings  of  that 
day  of  trying  to  mingle  Italian  elegance  with  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  Fleming  for  veracity. 

The  Lddy  Margaret  portrait,  therefore,  for  all  its  apparent 
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flatness  and  lack  of  atmosphere  is  the  stronger  work  of  the 
two.  The  outHnes  varying  in  thickness  and  in  blackness, 
sometimes  even  melting  into  the  adjacent  shading,  are  all 
sympathetic  statements  -  whether  descriptive  of  the  eyelids, 
of  the  lips  or  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Unfortunately 
no  reproduction  shows  the  contour  of  the  neck  clad  in  black 
against  the  nearly  equally  dark  green  lining  of  the  hood. 
But  Plate  8a  does  bring  out  the  transparent  veil  through 
which  part  of  the  left  eye  can  be  seen,  and  the  contrast  with 
the  veil  of  the  heavy  hood  with  its  embroidered  patterns 
drawn  so  as  to  explain  how  it  fits  upon  the  head.  The  pale 
shadow  under  the  eyebrows  shows  that  the  lighting  is  as 
delicate  as  the  drawing.  The  picturesque  dress  of  the  day 
gave  opportunities  for  pattern.  Yet  the  whole  design  is  re- 
strained and  simple,  everything  admirably  placed.  The 
colour  is  harmonious  -  the  white  veil  against  the  pallid 
countenance,  the  cream-coloured  hood  with  patterns  of 
brown  and  pale  blue,  the  dress  plum-colour,  the  cuffs  and 
edges  to  the  black  collar  grey,  the  background  dark  olive 
green.  This  is  the  only  portrait  of  Lady  Margaret  that  at  all 
reveals  the  character  of  this  pious  benefactress  to  learning. 
Its  refinement  of  conception  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  Eton 
paintings  with  which  it  is  about  contemporary. 

Examples  of  such  quiet  English  grace  do  not  reappear 
until  EHzabeth's  time.  Outstanding  portraits  of  Henry 
VIII's  time  were  mostly  by  foreigners.  Of  these  painters 
by  far  the  greatest  was  the  German  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger  (i 497-1 543),  who  first  visited  England  on  his  own 
initiative  from  1526  to  1528.  He  returned  in  153 1,  but  it  was 
not  until  1537  that  Henry  began  to  employ  him,  though 
from  then  up  to  his  death  he  gave  him  regular  commissions. 
Holbein  doubtless  had  assistants,  but  apparently  no  pupils. 
A  few  independent  portraits  of  some  merit  but  far  inferior 
to  his  own  work  show  his  influence.  They  all  belong  to  the 
last  years  of  Henry  VIII's  reign  or  to  the  first  years  of  that  of 
Edward  VI.  Their  comparative  inferiority  is  not  surprising. 
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Perhaps  no  painter  in  history  has  equalled  Holbein  at  his 
best  in  the  dispassionate  record  of  all  the  sitters'  smallest 
peculiarities  by  which  inward  character  is  revealed  whole. 
Certainly  no  one  has  combined  this  with  so  austere  an 
instinct  for  linear  design.  These  qualities  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  the  fine  series  of  his  drawings  at  Windsor,  and  in  his 
Duchess  of  Milan  (N.G.  2475). 

An  able  portrait,  which  shows  Holbein's  influence  strongly 
is  that  oi  Edmund  Butts  (N.G.  1496),  which  is  proved  by  in- 
scriptions to  be  by  John  Bettes,  an  Englishman  who  painted 
it  in  1545.  Edmund  was  the  son  of  Henry  VIII's  courtly 
physician  and  of  his  more  homely  wife,  whose  portraits  by 
Holbein  are  at  Boston.  Bettes'  portrait  of  the  son  is  a  sound 
piece  of  work  more  accurately  constructed  than  the  more 
attractive  portrait  of  Lord  de  La  Wan  that  is  near  to  it ;  but 
either  Edmund  was  a  duller  person  than  his  lively  parents,  or 
Bettes  was  unable  to  discover  any  soul  beneath  his  portly 
exterior.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  treating  the  fur  collar  the 
patience  with  which  Bettes  has  drawn  the  face  and  the  beard 
has  suddenly  broken  down  and  he  has  adopted  a  totally 
different  and  much  freer  technique. 

In  the  portrait  oi  Lord  de  La  Warr  (N.G.  4252),  who  has 
been  identified  by  the  acorns  on  his  sleeves,  the  lively  touch- 
ing in  of  separate  features  reveals  something  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  man's  character.  The  date  is  about  1 550  and 
the  soft  fusing  of  the  shadows  shows  how  strongly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  art  of  Flanders  was  mixed  with  that  of  Holbein 
in  the  days  of  Edward  VI, 

A  more  frequent  combination  -  the  influence  of  Holbein 
combined  with  that  of  Italian  art  -  can  be  seen  in  the 
colour-scheme  and  posing  of  the  full-length  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  of  about  1544  belonging  to  the  Mercers'  Hall.  Its 
characteristics  are  in  fact  as  reminiscent  of  Moroni  as  of 
Holbein.  The  alert  pose,  good  drawing  and  atmosphere  are 
proofs  of  the  ability  of  the  painter.  The  same  blend  of  in- 
fluences is  seen  in  the  still  more  attractive  half-length  of  the 
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Earl  of  Surrey  (at  Knole)  -  a  work  singularly  subtle  in 
modelling  and  beautiful  in  design. 

As  Edward  VI's  reign  advanced  Holbein's  influence  was 
entirely  superseded  by  that  of  Flemish  painters.  This 
reached  its  climax  in  Mary's  reign  when  the  great  Anthonis 
MoR  came  to  England  and  painted  the  magnificent  portrait 
of  the  Queen  of  about  1554  that  is  now  in  the  Prado,  Madrid. 
This  shows  as  complete  a  grasp  of  character  as  can  be  seen 
in  any  of  Holbein's  portraits.  Mor,  however,  emphasises  this 
with  a  stronger  use  of  light  and  shade  and  aims  altogether 
at  more  obvious  realism. 

A  lesser  Fleming,  Hans  Eworth,  who  was  in  England  from 
1545  to  1573,  exempUfies  the  transition  from  Mary  to  Eliza- 
beth. He  imitated  Mor  at  first,  but  later  became  like  most 
Elizabethans  more  interested  in  clothes  than  in  character. 
Elizabeth's  own  taste  was  a  good  deal  responsible  for  these 
costume  pieces.  A  French  envoy  declared  that  'about  three 
thousand  dresses  hung  in  her  wardrobes.'  The  craze  for 
*costume  pieces'  was  encouraged  by  the  over-elaborate 
fashions  prevalent  in  her  reign. 

Few  of  the  many  portraits  of  Elizabeth  are  of  interest  as 
revelations  of  character.  Of  the  three  in  the  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, one  is  manifestly  inferior;  a  second  (reproduced  in  Mr. 
Lytton  Strachey's  book)  reveals  something  of  Elizabeth's 
practical  ability;  while  the  third  (N.P.G.  2082)  is  really  pro- 
found. The  deUcacy  of  the  Ughting  upon  the  face  shows  how 
strongly  portrait-painting  even  on  a  large  scale  was  at  this 
time  alHed  to  the  art  of  miniature.  The  colour-scheme  of 
pinks  and  silvers  seems  to  harmonise  with  the  mood  of 
pathetic  loneliness  in  the  Queen's  character  which  the 
painter  has  revealed. 

Elizabethan  portraits  of  varying  style  and  merit  abound,  so 
do  names  of  painters;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  connect  one  with 
the  other.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  number  of  contem- 
porary copies  of  one  portrait,  and  also  to  the  number  of 
single  portraits  probably  carried  out  by  several  hands. 
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There  were  only  a  few  studios  -picture-manufactories-  each 
managed  by  one  of  the  leading  painters  of  the  day  with  many 
apprentices  under  him.  So  poses,  dresses  and  even  furniture 
were  repeated  ad  nauseam.  These  cliques  were  further  en- 
couraged by  intermarriages  between  the  families  of  painters, 
and  by  laws  allowing  privileges  only  to  a  few.  One  important 
group  was  headed  by  John  de  Critz,  one  of  whose  sisters 
married  the  older  Marc  Gheeraedts  and  another  his  son  of 
the  same  name.  Both  families  settled  in  England  as  painters 
and  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  was  probably  the  older,  not  the  younger  Gheeraedts 
who  painted  the  amusing  group  of  Queen  Elizabeth  carried  by 
courtiers  on  a  litter  to  Blackfriars  (now  in  Major  Digby's  collec- 
tion), and  also  the  group  of  Spanish  and  English  plenipoten- 
tiaries in  the  Portrait  Gallery.  John  de  Critz,  the  most 
noted  painter  of  his  day,  may  have  painted  the  capable  and 
smooth  portraits  of  Lord  Burghley  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
(N.P.G.  362  and  107). 

But  the  greatest  of  Elizabethan  portrait  painters  was  the 
miniaturist  Nicholas  Hilliard  (1537-1619).  Born  in 
Devon,  he  worked  first  at  Exeter  as  a  goldsmith  -  a  train- 
ing which  never  ceased  to  influence  his  art.  Upon  coming 
to  London  he  was  fascinated  by  Holbein's  miniatures,  upon 
which  he  consciously  founded  his  own  style.  'Holbean's 
m.anner  of  limning'  he  says  in  his  treatise  on  that  art  'I  have 
imitated  holding  it  to  be  the  best.'  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  regard  him  merely  as  a  weaker  imitator  of  the  great  Ger- 
man. Certainly  Holbein's  miniature  of  Anne  of  Cleves  (V. 
and  A.  Salting  Coll.)  surpasses  any  of  Hilliard's  works  as 
a  revelation  of  character  both  complex  and  charming.  But 
both  Holbein  and  Hilliard  were  continuing  the  traditions 
of  English  illumination.  They  worked  in  gum  and  water- 
colour  upon  vellum  as  the  illuminators  had  done  and  aimed 
at  the  same  brilliance  of  colour.  It  is  not  apparently  known 
who  was  the  illuminator  who  first  thought  of  cutting  out 
the  piece  of  vellum,  sticking  it  upon  a  card  and  having  it 
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framed;  but  this  was  no  revolutionary  step  to  take  after  the 
technique  of  painting  a  small  portrait  upon  a  page  of  vellum 
had  once  been  developed. 

Hilliard's  miniature  of  Elizabeth  (N.P.G.  108)  retains, 
though  faded,  a  charm  of  colour  and  is  more  believable  as 
a  record  of  character  than  most  representations  of  the  queen. 
A  much  finer  example  of  his  work  is  his  portrait  of  his  father, 
Richard  Milliard  (Plate  8b)  (V.  and  A.  Salting  Coll.) .  Though 
only  about  an  inch  high,  it  has  been  painted  with  such  real 
affection  as  to  reveal  much  of  the  sincerity  and  unconscious 
manly  dignity  of  old  Hilliard,  who  was  High  Sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Devon.  Much  as  Nicholas  has  exulted  in  the 
decorative  aspect  of  the  curls  of  his  father's  hair  and  beard, 
drawing  them  crisply  with  twists  of  his  tiny  brush,  he  has 
also  shown  knowledge  of  their  actual  growth.  The  under- 
standing of  the  head  as  a  whole  is  shown  among  other  things 
in  the  darkening  shadows  of  the  hair  under  the  hat.  Of 
extreme  delicacy  are  the  little  shadow  at  the  corner  of  the 
eye  and  the  pale  half  tone  that  explains  the  position  of  the 
cheek-bone.  It  is  these  truths  of  structure  that  constitute 
Hilliard's  genius,  though  his  decorative  and  technical  gifts 
contribute  greatly  also  to  his  charm.  Colour  and  pattern 
he  regarded  as  the  enjoyable  rewards  that  come  after  the 
drawing  -  comparing  them  with  the  gilding  by  a  mason  of  a 
frieze,  which  he  has  previously  constructed.  The  harmony 
of  the  Richard  Hilliard  portrait  consists  of  a  lovely  scheme  of 
golds  and  browns  against  the  favourite  background  of  pure 
ultramarine. 

Though  Hilliard  worked  at  a  later  period  than  Holbein, 
the  spirit  of  his  work  was  more  mediaeval  and  less  modern. 
Something  of  that  romantic  chivalrous  spirit,  which  belongs 
to  the  poetry  of  Spenser  and  was  the  heritage  of  the  past, 
lingers  in  Hilliard's  work  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  that  of 
his  followers  the  Olivers,  who  carried  on  the  tradition  into 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  aim  of  such  miniatures  and  of  some  larger  portraits 
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allied  to  them  is  well  explained  in  Hilliard's  treatise.  He 
says  'The  principal  parts  of  Painting  or  Drawing  after  the 
life  consisteth  in  truth  of  lyne,'  and  'the  lyne  without  shadowe 
showeth  all  to  good  Judgment,  but  the  shadowe  without  lyne 
showeth  nothing.'  He  would  clearly  have  regarded  Frans 
Hals  or  a  modern  impressionist  as  shirking  the  investigation 
of  structure  by  lazily  recording  mere  blobs  Qf  light  and  dark. 
He  describes  how  the  Queen  asked  him  why  'the  ItaUans 
who  had  the  name  to  be  the  cunningest  and  best  shadowed 
not.'  In  his  reply  he  explains  the  unsuitabiHty  of  what  is 
now  called  studio  Ughting  for  miniature  -  and  refers  to  'the 
coming  in  of  light  at  only  one  waye  into  the  place  at  some 
small  or  high  windowe  which  many  workmen  count  to  work 
in,  for  ease  to  their  sight  and  to  give  a  grosser  lyne  and  a 
more  apparent  lyne  to  be  deserved  and  maketh  the  worke 
imbosse  well  and  shewe  well  afar  of  which  to  limning  work 
needeth  not.'  His  aim,  Hke  that  of  the  painter  of  the  Lady 
Margaret  portrait,  is  summed  up  best  in  his  own  words: 

'Beauty  and  good  favor  is  hke  clear  truth  which  is  not 
shadowed  with  the  light  nor  made  to  be  obscured.' 


CHAPTER  VI 

PORTRAITS  :   STUART 

On  the  accession  of  James  I  in  1 603,  there  was  no  immediate 
change  in  the  character  of  English  painting.  But  at  that 
time  on  the  Continent  new  tendencies  were  beginning,  which 
were  ultimately  to  affect  England  also.  A  sketch  therefore 
of  the  European  position  is  apposite.  Italy's  greatest  days 
were  over.  Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Veronese,  the  three  great 
Venetian  masters  of  colour  and  of  oil-technique,  were  all 
dead.  But  their  works  were  being  eagerly  studied  by  the 
Fleming  Rubens  and  were  soon  to  educate  his  compatriot 
Van  Dyck  as  well  as  the  Spaniard  Velazquez,  each  of  whom 
applied  what  they  had  learned  from  them  in  different  ways. 

Velazquez  took  technical  hints  from  Veronese  and  from 
Tintoretto,  and  became  a  greater  reaUst  than  either.  Rubens 
owed  much  to  all  three  Venetians,  but  invented  a  new  tech- 
nique to  express  his  own  boisterous  personaUty.  Van  Dyck 
followed  the  Venetians  most  closely  but  remained  a  Fleming 
in  spirit.  The  Flemings  were  courtiers,  not  aristocrats;  a  fact 
partly  due  to  their  position  as  subjects  under  ahen  rule. 
So  Van  Dyck  with  all  his  love  of  high  breeding  never  gave 
his  sitters  quite  that  air  of  unself-conscious  dignity  that  be- 
longs to  the  portraits  of  Titian. 

The  Dutch  meanwhile  were  setting  up  their  own  Republic 
-  a  Protestant  and  democratic  community.  In  their  por- 
traits, they  made  no  attempt  at  giving  their  sitters  aristo- 
cratic airs,  but  rather  at  revealing  their  character  -  either 
in  a  momentary  phase  as  with  Hals,  or  in  a  more  intimately 
complete  manifestation  as  with  Rembrandt. 

At  the  same  time  in  England  a  more  purely  English  tradi- 
tion was  being  continued.    The  most  typical  portraits  tended 
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to  reveal  a  gentle  undemonstrative  refinement  -  a  mood 
reflected  in  the  works  of  Hilliard  himself  and  of  his  followers 
in  miniature,  Isaac  Oliver  (1564-16 17)  and  Isaac's  son 
Peter  Oliver  (1594- 1648)  both  painters  of  technical  if 
derivative  proficiency. 

John  Hoskins  (c.  i  600-1 664)  applied  to  miniature  new 
methods  and  a  looser  freer  handling  borrowed  from  the  full- 
sized  portraits  of  Van  Dyck.  Sir  Charles  Holmes  has  pointed 
out  that  alone  among  those  who  painted  Charles  I,  Hoskins 
in  the  miniature  at  Windsor  has  revealed  the  complete 
character  of  the  king.  'Where  Mytens'  he  writes  'only  tells 
us  of  externals  and  Van  Dyck  suggests  dignity  and  melan- 
choly,' Hoskins  alone  has  shown  'an  obstinate  chin  and  an 
untrustworthy  look  which  explains  the  great  rebellion.' 

Hoskins'  better  known  pupil  and  nephew  Samuel  Cooper 
(1609-1672)  carried  his  uncle's  freedom  further,  completely 
abandoning  HilHard's  method  in  favour  of  the  use  of  loose 
brush  strokes  which  are  quite  visible  in  the  shading  of  his 
faces,  but  most  noticeable  in  his  management  of  hair.  His 
miniature  of  the  young  Monmouth  (at  Windsor)  shows  how 
subtly  and  charmingly  he  could  model.  His  full-sized  chalk 
drawing  of  Cromwell  (Sidney  Sussex  Coll.  Cambridge)  is  an 
able  rendering  of  a  powerful  personality.  But  Cooper's  gifts 
were  more  facile  than  sound,  and,  as  is  proved  by  his  no- 
torious inability  to  draw  the  hand,  his  hold  upon  structure 
was  insecure.  Though  he  was  called  'the  Prince  of  Minia- 
turists,' his  work  really  rings  the  death-knell  of  the  old  school 
of  English  miniature  -  an  art,  which  as  Hilliard  knew,  should 
be  something  other  than  full-sized  portraiture  reduced  in 
scale. 

While  Cooper's  miniatures  of  Charles  IPs  reign  imitated 
the  technique  of  large  portraits,  the  converse  had  been  the 
case  with  many  of  the  large  portraits  of  the  reign  of  James  I 
which  were  enlarged  imitations  of  the  delicate  methods  of 
miniature.     Such  works,  without  being  powerfully  reaUstic 
were  often  expressive  of  character,  especially  of  the  charm 
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of  women  and  of  children.  The  history  of  portraiture  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  mostly  a  history  of 
English  painters  with  little  technical  assurance,  who  yet 
succeeded  in  the  revelation  of  character  -  and  of  foreign 
painters  of  great  technical  skill  who  sometimes  failed  in  the 
more  subtle  requirements  of  sympathetic  penetration.  There 
were  shades  of  penetration  that  were  beyond  even  the  genius 
of  Van  Dyck. 

Mr.  Collins  Baker  in  his  enthralling  and  comprehensive 
account  of  the  subject  {Lely  and  the  Stuart  Painters)  divides 
the  periods  of  EngUsh  seventeenth  century  painting  into  four 
groups.  The  first  of  these,  which  belongs  mainly  to  the  reign 
of  James  I,  he  calls  'Archaic  or  Jacobean.'  A  leader  of  this 
group  was  Marc  Gheeraedts  the  younger  (1561-1635),  two 
of  whose  father's  works  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
younger  Gheeraedts  was  born  in  Bruges,  but  at  the  age  of 
seven  had  come  to  England,  where  he  remained  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  was  often  called  'Garrard'  or  'Garret' 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  Englishman.  His  evident  enjoy- 
ment in  painting  details  with  accuracy  and  the  deUcacy  of 
the  lighting  in  his  portraits  show  that  he  had  acquired  much 
of  the  tradition  of  English  miniature  and  make  it  probable 
that  he  began  his  training  as  a  miniaturist. 

Garrard's  portraits  of  women  and  of  children  usually  bring 
out  the  shy  and  gentle  aspect  of  their  characters,  while  his 
men  tend  to  be  poetical  and  almost  feminine.  Charming 
examples  are  the  boy  Prince  Henry  (Ditchley)  and  Elizabeth 
Cherry,  Lady  Russell  (Woburn).  The  Countess  of  Pembroke 
(N.P.G.  64)  is  more  practical  but  equally  refined  in  expres- 
sion; her  portrait  illustrates  Garrard's  use  of  pale  half  tones 
in  the  modelUng  of  a  head  and  also  his  power  of  surrounding 
it  with  atmosphere.  Delicacy  of  lighting  and  of  detail  and 
unobtrusive  refinement  of  expression  are  characteristics  of 
the  'archaic'  painters. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  (c.  i 585-1 627)  the  brother  of  Sir 
Francis,  w£is  an  amateur  painter  of  this  period,  whose  work 
Ep 
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shows  signs  of  Italian  or  Garravaggiesque  influences.  His 
Self  Portrait  at  Gorhambury  is  remarkable  for  its  accom- 
plished composition. 

The  second  group  is  described  by  Mr.  Collins  Baker  as 
'Romantic  or  Garolean';  these  divisions  being  no  more  than 
broad  generalisations  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times.  It  may 
be  noted  however  that  the  epithets  apply  both  to  the  tech- 
nique and  to  the  psychological  attitude  prevalent  in  each 
period,  since  in  James  I's  reign  a  minutely  delicate  method 
accompanied  a  gently  poetic  mood,  while  in  that  of  Charles  I 
a  more  heroic  mood  tended  to  be  expressed  by  bolder 
technique. 

The  portraits  of  Daniel  Mytens,  the  Dutchman  (c.  1590- 
1642)  who  was  in  England  from  16 14  till  1634,  exemplify 
the  transition  from  the  archaic  to  the  romantic  and  also 
retain  a  certain  democratic  quality  due  to  Mytens'  nation- 
ality. Mytens  appears  to  have  been  trained  first  under 
Miereveldt  and  then  under  Rubens.  In  his  Duke  of  Hamilton 
(N.G.  3474)  the  influence  of  Miereveldt  is  seen  in  the  careful 
treatment  of  details  like  the  collar  and  shoe-buckles  (although 
this  is  already  less  minute  than  in  any  of  Garrard's  portraits) ; 
and  that  of  Rubens  appears  in  the  bolder  modelling  of  the 
head  itself.  The  fact  that  Mytens  was  Dutch  is  shown  in  the 
somewhat  literal  attitude  he  often  adopts  ;  thus  in  his  full 
lengths  of  Charles  I  (such  as  N.P.G.  1246)  he  betrays  the 
smallness  of  the  king's  stature.  He  could  seldom  express  the 
aristocratic  qualities  that  Van  Dyck  made  fashionable,  but 
rehed  rather  on  a  good-humoured  friendhness  that  he  could 
usually  establish  between  himself  and  the  sitter.  Since  his 
talents  did  not  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  genius  of 
Van  Dyck,  Mytens  spent  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  in 
his  native  Holland. 

Another  painter,  who  began  in  the  reign  of  James  I  and 
attained  maturity  in  that  of  Charles  I  was  Cornelius 
Johnson  (c.  i  593-1 664).  Johnson's  father  was  a  Fleming, 
but  he  himself  was  born  in  London  and  worked  continuously 
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in  England  until  1643;  he  signed  his  name  'Johnson'  and 
'Jonson'  but  never  'Janssen';  there  is  no  proof  of  his  having 
been  trained  abroad;  for  all  which  reasons  he  may  be 
regarded  like  Garrard  as  an  Englishman.  His  early  work 
resembles  Garrard's  so  closely  that  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
his  pupil.  He  uses  the  same  method  of  modelling  the  head 
in  pale  shadows;  from  this  he  gradually  proceeds  towards 
stronger  modelling  and  better  rendering  of  atmosphere.  In 
expression  his  women  (again  like  those  of  Garrard)  tend  to 
be  gentle  and  retiring.  His  men  are  usually  intent  and 
serious,  the  sly  jocose  Earl  of  Portland  (N.P.G.  1344)  being  a 
marked  exception. 

A  pleasing  example  of  Johnson's  work  is  Lady  Waterpark 
painted  in  1638  (Plate  9)  (formerly  owned  by  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell).  Here  the  painter  has  expressed  in  the 
modelling  of  the  cheeks,  eyes  and  mouth,  the  charm  of  an 
individual,  not  merely  the  good  looks  of  a  type.  He  has  com- 
bined a  miniaturist's  enjoyment  in  the  painting  of  details 
of  curls  and  lace  with  the  mastery  over  larger  shapes  and 
with  the  rendering  of  atmosphere  that  belong  to  full-sized 
portraiture. 

The  thoughtful  dreamy  expression  of  the  lady  links  the 
portrait  with  those  by  Van  Dyck,  though  Van  Dyck's  ladies 
are  apt  to  be  more  self-conscious.  A  sad  abstracted  gaze, 
which  is  characteristic  of  'Garolean'  portraiture,  is  not  often 
seen  in  the  portraits  of  Van  Dyck  himself  until  he  came  to 
settle  in  England,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
been  influenced  in  this  tendency  by  Johnson.  On  the  other 
hand  Johnson's  Z,fl(/yi^anj-AflZ£;^  at  Great  Shelford  of  1639  shows 
in  the  treatment  of  the  draperies  the  manifest  influence  of 
Van  Dyck.  From  1643  until  his  death  in  1664  Johnson 
worked  entirely  in  Holland;  his  later  portraits  like  Apolonius 
Veth  (N.G.  1320)  became  thoroughly  Dutch  in  temper, 
proving  how  strong  is  the  influence  of  environment  upon  a 
portrait-painter. 

This  applies  more  to  pure  portraitists  than  to  painters 
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whose  main  work  is  of  a  more  creative  kind.  Thus  of  the 
two  great  Flemings  of  the  seventeenth  century  Sir  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (i 577-1 640),  who  was  only  secondarily  a 
portrait-painter,  produced  pictures  in  all  the  countries  that 
he  visited  in  the  same  rhetorical  flamboyant  Flemish  spirit; 
whereas  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck  (i  599-1 641)  whose  genius 
was  of  the  more  receptive  type  reflected  in  his  portraits  his 
own  nationaUty  less  than  the  mood  and  environment  of  his 
sitter. 

f"~  Both  these  painters  worked  in  England,  though  Rubens, 
coming  from  Spain  in  1629,  only  remained  here  for  nine 
months.  His  paintings  for  Charles  I  upon  the  ceiling  of 
Whitehall  had  some  effect  upon  English  art,  by  encouraging 
a  taste  for  florid  decoration  which  lasted  until  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  not  until  Gainsborough  studied  Rubens'  land- 
scapes, did  an  English  artist  show  that  he  could  learn 
profitably  from  the  great  Fleming. 

Van  Dyck,  on  the  other  hand,  made  more  difference  to 
English  painting  than  any  other  artist  of  the  century.  His 
first  visit  to  England  in  1620-21  (when  he  did  some  work  for 
James  I),  left  little  immediate  effect,  since  the  times  were  not 
ripe,  nor  had  his  full  genius  blossomed  forth.  He  had  always 
been  a  sympathetic  portrait  painter  as  is  proved  by  his 
Van  der  Geest  (N.G.  52)  painted  after  he  had  met  Rubens 
and  when  he  was  only  about  twenty;  but  it  was  not  until  his 
stay  in  Italy  (1621-28)  that  he  had  learned  from  the  study 
of  Titian  and  of  Veronese  the  restrained  yet  decisive 
handling,  the  command  of  stately  composition  and  of 
splendid  colour  that  appears  in  the  Balbi  Children  (lent  to  the 
N.G.  by  Lady  Lucas).  Van  Dyck's  understanding  of 
character  is  equally  seen  here,  in  the  haughty  Marquis 
Cattaneo  (N.G.  2 1 2 1 )  and  in  the  shrewd  and  humorous  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio  (Pitti,  Florence). 

To  Van  Dyck's  next  period  (i  628-1 632),  which  he  spent 
mostly  in  Antwerp,  belong  some  of  his  most  profound  por- 
traits of  his  fellow  countrymen,  such  as  the  staid  Old  Lady 
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(Uffizi,  Florence)  and  the  martial  John  Count  of  Nassau 
Siegen  (Mrs.  T.  Emery),  the  last  being  a  splendid  instance  of 
his  powers  of  bold  modelling  and  of  composition. 

In  1629  ^^.n  Dyck  paid  a  short  visit  to  England,  but 
thinking  himself  discouraged  did  not  remain.  In  1632, 
however,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Charles  I  to  become 
Court  painter  and  (except  for  a  period  in  Antwerp  from  1 633 
to  1 635  and  for  a  short  continental  visit  in  1 640)  remained  in 
England  until  his  death.  His  genius  exactly  suited  the 
tastes  of  Charles,  a  passionate  devotee  of  the  arts;  and  his 
portraits  were  soon  so  popular  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  assistants.  Thus  a  large  number  of  works  in 
England  which  go  by  Van  Dyck's  name  are  not  entirely  by 
his  hand;  but  enough  are  solely  his  work  to  show  how  his 
receptive  temperament  responded  to  current  English  senti- 
ment. His  portraits  of  women,  save  in  rare  cases  like  that  of 
his  wife  Mary  Ruthven  of  1640  (Munich),  seldom  reveal 
individual  character  as  intimately  as  those  by  Cornelius 
Johnson;  but  in  painting  the  men  of  England  he  did  reveal 
both  their  individuality,  and  that  'romantic'  sentiment,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  period,  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

Almost  all  Van  Dyck's  portraits  of  Englishmen  have  in 
common  an  air  of  thoughtful  reserve  of  a  kind  not  found  in 
his  paintings  of  men  of  other  nations.  The  semi-humorous 
treatment  of  Archbishop  Laud  (Lambeth)  is  an  exception;  but 
there  is  a  likeness  in  spite  of  differences  between  Lord  Philip 
Wharton  (Hermitage),  Charles  I  (N.G.  1172)  and  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  (N.P.G.  486).  The  earliest  and  personally  the  most 
attractive  of  these,  the  Lord  Philip  Wharton  of  1632,  by  its 
gentler  air  of  melancholy  most  closely  approaches  the  spirit 
of  Cornelius  Johnson's  works,  utterly  different  though  it  is  in 
execution.  The  thoughtfulness  of  Charles  I  is  combined 
with  an  air  of  cold  reserve,  while  Digby' s  expression  clearly 
belongs  to  a  man  of  intellect  who  is  also  a  man  of  action. 
Such  portraits  will  show  that  Van  Dyck,  in  painting  men's 
faces,  did  not  alter  what  he  saw;  but  chose  rather  what  to  see 
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and  what  to  emphasise;  it  was  only  in  giving  his  sitters  the 
beautiful  hands  of  a  model  (as  in  The  Villiers  Brothers,  -  N.G. 
3605),  that  he  stooped  to  the  less  truthful  type  of  flattery. 
The  composition,  colour  and  special  qualities  of  the  Charles  /, 
which  make  it  quite  the  equal  of  the  other  fine  Van  Dycks  in 
the  National  Gallery,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when  it  is 
lit  by  direct  sunlight.  If  this  or  the  Dighy  portrait  be  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  works  by  the  English  painters  of  the 
century,  it  will  be  seen  how  immensely  Van  Dyck  excelled 
them  in  power  of  draughtsmanship,  of  colour  and  of  compo- 
sition. 

Of  Van  Dyck's  English  pupils  the  most  talented  was 
William  Dobson  (i  610-1646).  A  member  of  a  good  S. 
Alban's  family,  he  came  to  London  and  entered  Van  Dyck's 
studio.  From  being  employed  upon  the  accessories  of  his 
master's  portraits  he  acquired  early  an  ease  in  painting 
draperies  and  a  taste  for  colour  and  for  design.  By  1642, 
when  Van  Dyck  was  dead,  and  his  only  serious  rival  was  the 
young  Lely,  Dobson  could  model  a  head  solidly  and  suggest 
character  with  sympathy.  His  style  was  Van  Dyckian, 
though  his  touch  was  never  quite  as  decisive.  He  was  a 
bolder  painter,  however,  than  any  other  artist  of  the  century 
of  known  English  birth  and  it  is  tempting  to  speculate  as  to 
what  position  he  might  have  held  had  his  life  been  prolonged. 

Dobson's  portrait  of  Endymion  Porter  (N.G.  1249),  apart 
from  the  unattractive  face,  looks  somewhat  heavy  in  handUng 
and  clumsy  in  composition  beside  Van  Dyck's  Charles  I; 
but  when  its  low  tones  are  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  an 
almost  equally  rich  scheme  of  colour  is  surprisingly  revealed. 

A  finer  example  of  Dobson's  work  is  the  Portrait  of  a  Gentle- 
man (lent  by  the  N.P.G.  to  the  N.G.).  It  is  a  typically 
*romantic'  work,  the  character  being  that  of  a  man  with  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  whose  expression  is  even  more  reserved 
than  most  of  Van  Dyck's  EngHsh  sitters.  The  structure  of  the 
head  and  especially  of  the  cheek-bones  is  admirably  ex- 
plained; and  though  the  brush-strokes  are  not  as  bold  as  Van 
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Dyck's,  the  masses  of  colour  are  broadly  managed.  The 
paint  tends  to  be  thin,  the  grain  of  the  canvas  being  visible  in 
the  shadows  of  the  face,  as  in  many  of  the  portraits  of  Van 
Dyck.  The  black  robe  and  portions  of  the  sky  appear  to 
have  been  painted  over  an  orange  ground,  which  gives  the 
colour  a  subdued  glow.  Though  Dobson  has  adopted  the 
convention  of  making  the  landscape  dark,  that  it  may  not 
compete  in  interest  with  the  head,  the  distant  view  of  the 
country  house  in  wooded  undulating  country  suggests  some- 
thing of  the  true  atmosphere  of  a  thunderstorm.  Altogether 
the  successful  balancing  of  masses  and  of  tones  -  and  more 
especially  the  rounder  modelling  of  the  head  -  show  the 
painter's  methods  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of 
the  English  miniaturists. 

The  third  groupof  painters,  who  belong  to  the  interregnum 
of  the  Commonwealth,  may  be  called  (to  continue  Mr, 
Baker's  classification)  'Puritanic'  That  Dobson,  who  was 
of  the  Cavalier  party,  should  imitate  Van  Dyck  is  not 
surprising;  but  that  Robert  Walker  (c.  i6oo-after  1658) 
the  painter  of  stern  Puritans  should  follow  the  same  model 
proves  the  universality  of  the  Van  Dyckian  fashion  in 
seventeenth-century  England.  Mr.  Collins  Baker  aptly 
writes  thus  of  Walker's  portraits:  'His  men  clad  in  armour 
awkwardly  extend  their  arms  to  the  correct  Van  Dyckian 
posture;  their  austere  and  sometimes  soured  faces  seem  to 
deprecate  the  worldly  attractiveness  of  their  errant  members.' 

Of  Walker's  life  little  is  known;  and  his  portraits  are 
comparatively  few.  The  influence  of  Van  Dyck  upon  them 
is  always  clear;  but  although  their  drawing  is  usually  correct, 
their  handling  is  often  soft  and  lamentably  lacking  in  crisp- 
ness  and  decisiveness,  comparing  in  this  respect  unfavourably 
with  that  of  Dobson,  not  to  mention  Van  Dyck.  What 
compensates  for  this  is  Walker's  penetrating  understanding 
of  the  Puritan  character.  In  his  Self  Portrait  (N.P.G.  753) 
he  has  flattered  his  own  good  looks  with  unpleasantly 
effeminate  results  ;    but  John  Hampden  (N.P.G.  1600)  with 
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his  disapproving  mouth  is  a  notable  revelation  in  a  fine 
quiet  scheme  of  colour. 

The  most  historically  interesting  of  Walker's  portraits  is 
that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  with  his  Squire  (Plate  lo)  (N.P.G.  536) 
where  something  of  the  contradictions  in  the  Lord  Protector's 
character  have  been  revealed  as  they  only  could  have  been 
by  one  who  was  a  fellow  Puritan.  If  the  left  half  of  the  face 
be  covered  with  the  hand,  the  right  eye  and  right  half  of 
the  mouth  will  seem  to  belong  to  a  man  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  duty;  while  if  the  right  half  be  covered  the  left  side, 
seen  in  shadow,  will  seem  to  express  a  nature  entirely  brutal. 
The  total  effect  is  one  of  complexity  and  doubt,  which  is 
further  borne  out  by  the  uncertainty  and  restlessness  of  the 
whole  design;  thus  the  high  light  upon  the  armour  of  the 
right  arm  breaks  awkwardly  across  the  picture  and  the 
transparent  painting  of  the  reflections  upon  the  squire's 
red  cloak,  though  beautiful  in  itself,  is  insufficiently  explained. 
These  inconsistencies,  however,  and  the  clumsy  posing 
express  Cromwell's  disturbed  conscience  better  than  could 
a  perfectly  ordered  and  reposeful  design  by  Van  Dyck. 

Although  Van  Dyck's  most  distinguished  follower,  the 
Dutchman  Sir  Peter  Lely  (161 8-1 680),  is  generally 
associated  with  the  fourth  or  'florid'  group  that  flourished 
after  the  Restoration,  his  career  in  England  actually  began 
as  early  as  1641,  the  year  of  Van  Dyck's  death.  Directly 
he  came  to  England  Lely  began  to  imitate  Van  Dyck  so 
sedulously  that  his  Sir  Thomas  Fanshawe  (of  c.  1645)  ^^ 
Bratton  Fleming  (though  Lely's  technical  powers  are  not 
yet  fully  developed)  is  Van  Dyckian  in  refinement  of  feeling 
as  well  as  in  beauty  of  design.  Then  came  the  Common- 
wealth, when  Lely  adapted  himself  to  the  new  fashion  by 
painting  Puritans  with  as  much  emphasis  upon  their  severe 
expressions  as  Walker  himself  and  with  much  more  force  in 
the  handling  of  the  brush.  Even  when  he  was  painting 
Cavahers  like  Sir  Simon  Fanshawe  (1650-55)  (Bratton 
Fleming)  Lely  at  this  period  gave  them  a  virile  severity  of 
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expression.  In  fact  his  Dutch  temperament  was  far  better 
suited  to  the  portrayal  of  such  military  and  masculine 
characters,  than  to  the  expression  of  those  feminine  charms 
that  were  demanded  of  his  brush  when  he  became  Court- 
painter  to  Charles  II.  Thus  his  Beauties  at  Hampton  Court 
( 1 662-66)  are  of  a  heavily  sensual  type,  with  few  of  those 
lighter  graces  which  Van  Dyck's  more  courtly  genius  might 
have  revealed,  though  technically  they  show  Lely's  powers 
as  a  colourist  and  in  the  manipulation  of  paint,  arts  in  which 
he  reigned  supreme  among  the  painters  in  England  of  his 
generation. 

Lely's  masterpieces  then  are  not  his  portraits  of  women 
but  such  works  as  his  Admirals  at  Greenwich  Hospital.  It 
is  most  regrettable  that  because  of  their  present  position  they 
should  be  so  dijfficult  to  see.  On  the  technical  side  they  show 
how  immensely  he  had  developed  from  his  early  smooth 
even  manner  to  the  extension  of  Van  Dyck's  methods  by 
the  use  of  yet  richer  contrasts  of  thick  with  thin  pigment. 
They  are  designed  with  the  finest  linear  severity  and  tonal 
breadth  and  in  varied  schemes  of  rich  glowing  colour. 
Lastly  -  and  this  is  the  inspiration  for  all  these  outward 
beauties  -  each  admiral  from  the  gay  adventurous  John 
Harman  to  the  callous  and  coldly  disillusioned  Jeremy  Smyth 
has  the  personality  of  a  vividly  realised  individual. 

Owing  to  the  vast  number  of  his  commissions  Lely  did 
not  always  succeed  so  well  as  with  these  Admirals  in  the 
interpretation  of  character.  His  men  of  letters  are  often  less 
sympathetically  treated.  Sir  William  Temple  for  instance 
(N.P.G.  152)  is  better  modelled  than  any  work  of  the  period 
by  an  Englishman,  but  though  physically  attractive,  scarcely 
reveals  what  it  might  of  so  complex  an  intellect. 

A  portrait-painter  can  only  reveal  those  characteristics 
in  his  sitter  with  which  he  can  sympathise  enough  to  imagine 
himself  as  possessing.  Thus  many  English  painters,  who 
were  without  Lely's  technical  powers,  often  expressed  shades 
of  character  that  were  incomprehensible  to  foreign  artists. 
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These  minor  artists  cannot  be  described  here  at  length  ; 
but  the  peculiarly  English  diffidence  which  John  Greenhill 
(c.  1 644-1 676)  has  noted  in  the  unalluring  Mrs.  Cartwright 
(Dulwich)  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

The  tradition  of  Van  Dyck  was  not  the  only  influence  that 
affected  portrait-painting  in  England  in  the  middle  and 
later  seventeenth  century  even  on  the  technical  side.  The 
portraits  of  Sir  John  Tradescant,  his  wife  and  children  (Ash- 
molean)  which  are  by  a  member  of  the  De  Critz  family 
are  in  an  entirely  different  style,  and  Mr.  Baker  suggests 
that  the  painter,  who  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  long 
settled  in  England,  had  studied  in  Antwerp. 

Sir  Charles  Holmes  believes  that  a  member  of  the  De 
Critz  family  painted  Martha,  wife  of  Joshua  Norton  of 
Sowerby  (N.G.  3888)  (Plate  11).  Mr.  Collins  Baker  on  the 
other  hand  thinks  that  it  may  possibly  be  an  early  work  by 
John  Riley.  Both  attributions  are  possible,  though  neither 
of  them  is  conclusively  convincing;  in  the  works  of  De  Critz 
at  Oxford,  which  must  be  somewhat  earlier  in  date  (since 
Martha  Horton  was  painted  after  1651)  the  contours  mostly 
have  sharper  edges  and  there  are  stronger  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade.  The  characterisation  is  not  unlike  Riley's,  but 
none  of  his  proved  portraits  are  handled  with  such  assur- 
ance. 

The  painting  of  this  picture  is  remarkable  for  its  entire 
independence  of  the  tradition  of  Van  Dyck;  nor  has  it 
much  affinity  with  contemporary  work  either  by  Itahans 
or  by  Dutchmen.  The  cool  colour  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
half  tones  give  it  some  similarity  with  some  of  Velazquez' 
portraits,  though  these  are  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  seen 
by  an  English  painter.  That  the  painter  was  English  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  in  view  of  the  thorough  understanding 
that  he  shows  of  the  lady's  self-distrustful  and  pleasure- 
fearing  disposition.  Even  these  traits,  which  are  not 
redeemed  by  any  beauty  of  feature  -  for  with  such  a  mouth 
and  with  eyebrows  so  high  above  the   eyes   the   lady   is 
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undeniably  plain  -  acquire  a  certain  charm  from  the  soundness 
and  refinement  of  the  modelling  and  from  the  beauty  and 
evident  truth  of  the  colour  ;  qualities  which  raise  the  portrait 
far  above  the  average  level  of  English  work  of  the  period. 

If  Riley  really  painted  this  portrait  in  his  youth,  he  must 
have  fallen  off  strangely  in  technical  confidence.  John 
Riley  (c.  i  646-1 691)  came  under  Lely's  influence  com- 
paratively late  in  life,  having  first  worked  under  Gerard 
Soest  (a  painter  of  either  German  or  Dutch  origin). 
Riley's  most  marked  characteristic  appears  to  have  been  his 
diffidence;  this  is  shown  both  in  the  quality  of  his  work  and 
in  the  anecdotes  about  his  dislike  of  having  visitors  in  his 
studio.  He  is  well  represented  in  the  N.P.G.,  John  Owen 
(115)  and  Sir  William  Dugdale  (581)  being  early  works  -  and 
William  Chiffinch  (1091)  and  Lord  William  Russell  (202)  show- 
ing him  at  a  later  stage  (c.  1680).  In  all  these  portraits, 
but  especially  in  the  two  last,  the  sitter  wears  an  anxious 
expression.  Mr.  Collins  Baker  writes  aptly  of  Riley's  power 
to  penetrate  'the  spirit  that  craves  for  sympathy  or  appeals 
for  respect'  and  again  of  his  'ability  to  paint  a  gentleman, 
endowing  him  with  an  air  of  high  integrity,  of  thoughtful, 
even  troubled  speculation.'  This  applies  especially  to 
Lord  William  Russell,  which,  in  spite  of  Riley's  hesitant  touch, 
is  a  really  profound  revelation.  Russell  appears  to  be  think- 
ing his  own  thoughts  unaware  of  any  spectator.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Riley,  who  is  unlikely  to  have  seen  any  of 
Rembrandt's  work,  has  independently  here  adopted  a 
Rembrandtesque  device  of  removing  his  sitter  into  an 
imaginary  world  of  gloom  as  the  natural  setting  for  so  inti- 
mate a  conception. 

No  one  could  have  differed  more  greatly  in  disposition 
from  Riley  than  his  Scotch  contemporary  Joseph  Michael 
Wright  (c.  i  625-1 700)  if  the  latter's  work  is  any  indication 
of  his  character.  He  was  trained  in  Italy  and  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  tradition  of  Van  Dyck.  His  work  is 
apt  to  be  rather  hard  and  tight  in  handling.     The  men 
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whom  he  painted  are  usually  shrewd  and  businesslike  in 
expression,  with  something  in  their  appearance  that  is 
surprisingly  modern.  His  Thomas  Hobbes  (N.P.G.  225)  is 
a  good  example  of  these  qualities.  His  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Herbert  on  the  other  hand  (Clay don  House)  reveals 
a  charm  of  a  shyer  and  more  gentle  kind. 

Not  long  after  Lely's  death  his  popularity  began  to  be 
transferred  to  the  German  painter  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
( 1 646-1 723)  the  last  important  representative  of  the  Van 
Dyckian  tradition.  Kneller  had  studied  in  Amsterdam, 
partly  it  is  said  under  Rembrandt,  though  no  traces  of  that 
influence  can  be  seen  in  his  work;  he  had  then  painted  in 
Rome,  Naples  and  Venice,  acquiring  some  reputation  before 
he  came  in  1 674  to  London,  where  he  was  soon  encouraged 
to  remain.  The  vast  number  of  his  commissions  accounts 
in  part  for  the  extreme  inequality  of  his  work.  His  execution 
could  be  inexcusably  careless  and  his  interest  in  the  sitter 
so  perfunctory  that  some  of  his  portraits  seem  entirely 
lacking  in  sympathetic  penetration;  on  the  other  hand  at 
all  times  in  his  career  he  was  capable,  if  he  was  interested 
in  the  man  whom  he  was  painting,  of  such  fine  understand- 
ing as  he  shows  in  the  William  Wycherley  of  about  1705 
(Knole)  or  the  Fowler  Bishop  of  Gloucester  of  171 1  (Clumber 
Park),  while  his  portrait  of  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  of  1693  at  the 
Charterhouse  is  one  of  the  most  dignified,  unaffected  and 
sympathetic  portraits  ever  painted  in  England. 

Kneller  is  only  represented  in  the  National  Gallery  by 
two  portraits  of  the  superficial  kind,  which  are  decidedly 
displeasing  in  colour  (N.G.  273  and  3272);  but  even  these 
have  the  merit  of  direct  painting  and  of  solid  modelling. 
Although  Kneller's  anatomical  knowledge  was  inferior  to 
Lely's,  he  seldom  failed  to  give  to  a  head  a  firm  three- 
dimensional  appearance,  so  that  his  bold  simplifications  of 
solid  form  might  well  be  taken  as  a  model  by  certain  painters 
of  to-day  who  have  similar  aims. 

KneUer  was  also  capable  of  real  beauty  of  colour.    His 
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James  II  (N.P.G.  666)  though  less  sympathetic  with  the 
king's  character  than  Riley's  (N.P.G.  366)  shows  him  to  be 
the  more  instinctive  colourist;  a  still  finer  example  is  his 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  (N.P.G.  1722)  where  crimsons  and 
mauves  are  delicately  harmonised  by  means  of  a  permeating 
atmosphere  of  grey.  Of  his  other  easily  accessible  works, 
The  Earl  of  Romney  (N.P.G.  1772),  with  his  large  challenging 
eyes,  shows  how  boldly  he  could  model  with  contrasted  thin 
and  thick  pigment  (a  method  which  he  had  developed  from 
a  study  of  Lely's  work);  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  after 
execution  (N.P.G.  1566)  combines  with  this  firmness  a  greater 
delicacy  of  modelling  by  means  of  paint,  that  is  more  thinly 
applied,  especially  in  the  half-tones.  The  young  Duke's 
features,  which  are  of  a  beauty  that  make  his  popularity 
easily  beUevable,  are  here  made  haunting  by  the  tragic 
dignity  of  their  repose. 

Kneller's  bold  and  businesslike  technique  had  great 
influence  upon  the  great  painters  of  the  next  generation. 
Mr.  Collins  Baker  has  remarked  that  in  the  Viscount  Shannon 
of  1 71 7  (Bayfordbury)  Kneller  anticipated  Gainsborough 
in  the  light  fluency  of  his  brush,  but  used  a  richer  impasto 
that  might  well  have  inspired  Reynolds. 
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PORTRAITS  :  HOGARTH  ;  CONVERSATION 
PIECES 

When  Kneller  died  in  1723,  there  was  little  to  show  that  a 
great  period  in  English  painting  was  shortly  to  begin.  The 
Van  Dyck  tradition  lingered  in  the  tame  portraits  of  the 
Swede,  Michael  Dahl  (i  656-1 743).  A  fashion,  originated 
in  Italy,  had  existed  in  England  for  some  time  of  decorating 
walls  and  ceilings  in  a  florid  or  'baroque'  style.  This  can  be 
seen  in  the  work  of  Streeter  at  Oxford.  Similar  work  was 
continued  by  the  Italian  Verrio  and  the  French  Laguerre 
and  finally  by  the  English  Sir  James  Thornhill  (i  675-1 734) 
whose  sprawling  foreshortened  figures  on  the  ceihng  of  the 
Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital  show  at  any  rate  a  com- 
plete command  of  the  style  affected.  Thornhill's  sketch 
of  a  Miracle  of  S.  Francis  (N.G.  1844)  has  something  of  the  at- 
tractively facile  qualities  of  similar  work  by  his  Italian  con- 
temporary, Tiepolo. 

Thornhill  is  also  remembered  as  Hogarth's  father-in-law, 
and  for  his  connection  with  the  first  attempts  to  institute  a 
school  for  teaching  drawing.  John  Evelyn's  plan  for  an 
Academy  of  Art  in  1662  had  failed.  It  was  not  until  171 1 
that  the  first  life-class  in  the  modern  sense  was  organised  in 
Great  Queen  Street  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Kneller  was 
the  governor,  but  on  his  retirement  in  1 7 1 6  Thornhill  took 
his  place.  In  1720  there  was  a  spHt  which  resulted  in  two 
rival  institutions,  and  finally  in  1735  Hogarth  on  inheriting 
his  father-in-law's  art  school  properties  instituted  a  new 
academy  in  S.  Martin's  Lane  on  more  democratic  lines. 
Here  worked  most  of  the  painters  of  the  day,  including 
probably  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.   But  this  and  similar 
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institutions  were  solely  for  teaching  purposes  and  it  was  not 
until  1768  that  an  Academy  was  instituted  whose  purpose 
was  also  to  exhibit. 

Contemporary  with  Thornhill  were  several  'virtuosi'  or 
pretentious  connoisseurs  of  foreign  art,  including  William 
Kent,  of  whom  Hogarth  made  much  fun.  But  a  more  distinc- 
tively English  Art  was  also  growing  up.  In  his  portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (N.P.G.  802)  Charles  Jervas  (1675- 
1739)  shows  that  he  has  taken  valuable  hints  in  bold  model- 
Hng  from  Kneller.  But  a  more  independent  painter  of  the 
day  was  Jonathan  Richardson  the  elder  (i  665-1 745) 
famous  for  his  books  on  the  Theory  of  Painting,  etc.  He  had 
been  Riley's  pupil  and  had  married  his  niece.  His  portraits 
are  less  sensitive  than  his  master's,  but  bolder  in  modelling 
and  enjoyable  in  the  handling  of  the  paint.  Those  of  him- 
self, of  Vertue  and  oi Steele  (N.P.G.  706,  576,  160),  are  typical 
of  these  solid  merits.  That  of  Pope  (N.P.G.  11 79)  shows 
greater  sympathy,  though  executed  in  a  less  assured,  more 
nervous  manner,  doubtless  infected  by  the  poet's  own  tem- 
perament. 

Thomas  Hudson  (i  701 -1779)  a  native  of  Devon,  who  was 
Richardson's  pupil,  became  the  master  of  Reynolds.  Thus 
Sir  Joshua's  training  can  be  traced  in  part  through  pupils 
and  masters  back  to  Riley.  The  heads  in  Hudson's  portraits 
are  less  solidly  modelled  than  those  in  Richardson's,  but  at 
his  best  Hudson's  characterisation  is  as  good.  The  individu- 
ahty  oi  Sir  Stephen  Hales  (N.P.G.  1861)  is  revealed  with  a 
kindly  sympathy  and  even  humour.  Moreover  the  way  in 
which  the  head  is  divided  into  two  planes  of  light  and  shade 
might  well  have  given  a  hint  to  Sir  Joshua. 

Richardson's  influence  is  clearly  seen  in  the  portraits  of 
Richard  Wilson  (17 14-1782)  whose  landscapes  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  XI.  His  Self  Portrait  at  the  age  of  about 
thirty  (N.P.G.  1327)  is  painted  with  the  same  firm  modelling 
and  grey  half-tones  as  Richardson's  adjacent  Steele.  The 
method  is  carried  to  perfection  in  his  later  Self  Portrait  in  the 
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Diploma  Gallery,  which  for  design,  for  colour,  for  the  deli- 
cious quality  of  its  paint  and  not  least  for  the  revelation  of 
the  soul  of  a  kindly,  humorous  and  partly  disillusioned 
genius,  ranks  among  masterpieces.  Near  to  it  is  Wilson's 
full  length  of  J.  H.  Mortimer,  a  younger  less  interesting 
man,  alert  if  a  little  stagey  in  pose,  but  drawn,  designed  and 
painted  well  enough  to  give  Wilson  a  higher  place  as  a 
portrait-painter  than  he  is  generally  allotted. 

When  Wilson  began  his  career,  English  art  was  already 
being  revolutionised  by  the  genius  of  William  Hogarth 
( 1 697-1 764).  The  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  man.  England 
(particularly  as  far  as  the  middle-classes  were  concerned)  was 
becoming  as  prosperous  as  Holland  in  the  previous  century, 
and  to  Dutch  art  painters  began  naturally  to  turn.  For 
instead  of  large  portraits  people  now  preferred  small  'con- 
versation pieces,'  that  is,  family  groups  in  which  some  slight 
action  united  the  different  members.  The  popularity  of  the 
stage  was  another  factor.  Hogarth,  who  loved  'shows'  of 
all  kinds,  often  painted  scenes  from  actual  plays  and  even  in 
his  various  moralising  pictures  would  frequently  light  his 
hero  by  limelight  and  make  almost  all  the  actors  face  the 
spectator. 

Hogarth  was  a  typical  Londoner,  born  in  Smithfield,  the 
son  of  an  unsuccessful  schoolmaster.  Having  as  he  said,  'a 
naturally  good  eye  for  drawing,'  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
silversmith.  At  twenty  he  learned  to  engrave  on  copper, 
which  enabled  him  to  express  his  ideas,  though  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  'mere  barren  study  of  making  fine  lines.' 
His  earliest  engravings,  which  show  the  influence  of  Jacques 
Callot,  the  French  engraver  of  a  century  earlier,  are  over- 
elaborate  crowded  allegories  which  need  copious  notes  for 
their  elucidation.  He  worked  at  the  S.  Martin's  Lane 
Academy  from  1720  onwards,  but  it  is  not  until  1728  or  so 
that  there  is  any  record  of  his  having  painted  in  oils.  It  was 
by  engraving  that  he  made  what  fame  or  income  came  to 
him.     Apart  from  his  quarrels,  his  elopement  with  Sir 
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James  Thornhill's  daughter  in  1 729,  his  journey  abroad  in 
1749,  and  his  book  The  Analysis  of  Beauty  which  occupied 
the  last  years  of  his  hfe,  his  career  was  one  of  unremitting 
industry  as  a  painter  and  engraver.  He  died  in  Leicester 
Fields  in  1764.  In  appearance  he  was  a  little  swaggering 
man  with  a  snub  nose  and  protruding  under-lip,  as  can  be 
seen  in  his  sketch  of  himself  Hogarth  painting  the  Comic  Muse 
(N.P.G.  289).  In  character  he  was  vain,  pugnacious  and 
narrow  in  his  hatred  of  foreigners.  His  hatred  of  humbug 
was  such  as  to  make  him  impervious  even  to  poetry.  He 
combined  many  of  the  faults  with  the  virtues  of  the  Puritans 
and  also  of  the  middle  classes  to  which  he  belonged.  But 
many  of  the  abuses  which  he  hated  he  did  actually  uproot 
and  his  moral  intention  was  an  inseparable  part  of  his 
artistic  genius. 

As  practically  nothing  but  portraits  had  been  produced  by 
English  painters  for  over  a  hundred  years,  Hogarth  in  spite 
of  his  contempt  for  foreigners  (which  meant  really  mainly 
for  the  Van  Dyck  tradition)  was  obliged  in  painting  narra- 
tive scenes  to  look  outside  England  for  inspiration.  He 
naturally  turned  to  the  Dutch  painters  of  the  century  before. 
His  main  method  of  composition  by  means  of  light  and  shade 
was  founded  upon  theirs.  He  seldom  painted  light  literally 
like  Vermeer.  Even  in  Shortly  after  the  Marriage  (M.  114), 
where  the  lighting  is  nearly  literal,  there  is  a  slight  softening 
of  contrasts  and  blurring  of  contours  in  the  more  distant 
part  of  the  room.  In  typical  cases,  like  the  Marriage  Con- 
tract (M.  1 1 3),  a  scene  of  the  same  series,  Hogarth  follows  the 
Rembrandt-Terborch  tradition  of  putting  the  main  actors 
in  strong  hght  and  keeping  the  minor  people  and  the  acces- 
sories in  shadow.  In  this  case  even  the  outdoor  scene 
through  the  window,  which  would  really  be  lighter  than 
anything  else,  is  deliberately  painted  many  tones  darker 
that  it  may  be  duly  subordinated.  By  keeping  such 
accessories  in  shadow,  Hogarth  was  able  to  introduce 
many  additional  details  without  a  distracting  'spotty'  effect 
Fp 
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destructive  to  the  total  unity.  That  such  was  his  aim 
cannot  be  doubted  even  though  in  some  cases  time  has  ex- 
aggerated the  contrast  and  minor  characters  painted  over  a 
dark  ground  have  faded  into  mere  ghosts.  At  his  best,  as  in 
the  Beggars^  Opera  Scene  (M.  2437),  the  shadowy  backgrounds 
are  penetrated  by  softly  gradated  light  and  painted  thinly 
with  a  golden  transparency,  which  while  inferior  to  Rem- 
brandt's perfect  management  of  shadow,  is  yet  luminous 
enough  to  stand  comparison  with  the  work  of  the  great 
Dutchman. 

Hogarth  must  have  undoubtedly  learned  much  from  the 
Dutch.  But  his  methods  were  often  speedier.  Perhaps  his 
most  enjoyable  quality  as  a  painter,  and  one  which  he  must 
certainly  have  enjoyed  himself,  comes  from  his  practice  of 
painting  his  high  lights  with  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  brush  in 
light  liquid  impasto.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  his  lace. 
It  may  have  been  a  method  that  he  invented  on  his  own  ac- 
count; but  Sir  Charles  Holmes  suggests  that  he  learned  it 
from  his  Venetian  contemporary,  Guardi.  Certainly 
Guardi's  painting  of  high  hghts  affords  a  close  parallel ;  but 
since  Guardi  was  fifteen  years  younger  than  Hogarth,  what- 
ever technical  quaUties  they  had  in  common  were  more 
probably  inspired  by  the  brilliant  handling  of  Venetians 
like  Piazetta,  who  was  fifteen  years  older  than  Hogarth,  and 
of  Tiepolo,  who  was  only  one  year  younger.  For  the  same 
reason  the  English  caricaturist  Thomas  Patch  (i  700-1 782), 
in  his  Connoisseurs  at  Florence  (Countess  of  Roxburgh),  a  work 
of  much  humour  and  charm  of  colour,  has  used  in  his  high 
lights  a  liquid  impasto  similar  to  Hogarth's. 

Hogarth  derived  from  Italy  also,  though  certainly  at 
second  hand,  another  and  less  admirable  peculiarity  of 
style.  His  main  method  of  composition  was  by  lighting,  his 
grouping  was  inspired  by  Nature,  and  he  made  very  little 
use  of  composition  by  line;  but  what  linear  pattern  he  did 
introduce  was  by  little  wriggling  lines  rather  than  by  flow- 
ing curves,  in  this  showing  a  preference  for  florid  or  baroque 
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decoration  as  against  the  more  majestic  Van  Dyckian 
manner. 

In  all  these  ways  he  was  influenced  by  tradition  and  en- 
vironment, but  his  greatest  gift  of  all,  his  memory,  was  his 
own.  This  he  had  trained  from  childhood.  'Be  where  I 
would,'  he  said,  'while  my  eyes  were  open  I  was  at  my 
sketches.'  He  believed  that  'He,  who  could  train  his 
memory,  could  have  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure  as  a  man  who  can  write  freely  hath  of  the  twenty-four 
letters  of  the  alphabet.'  Any  action  that  he  saw,  he  retained 
in  his  mind,  with  or  without  the  help  of  a  hasty  sketch.  Thus 
in  painting  groups  he  had  merely  to  visuaUse  in  new  sur- 
roundings a  pose  which  he  had  already  seen,  and  was  never 
in  that  bondage  to  the  posed  model  which  has  ruined  the 
work  of  many  a  more  recent  painter.  He  did  also  work 
from  a  posed  model  at  S.  Martin's  Lane,  but  this,  which 
doubtless  improved  his  knowledge  of  proportion  and  con- 
struction, was  supplementary  training. 

Hogarth  did  not  come  to  full  power  all  at  once.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  done  much  painting  till  about  1725  when 
he  was  about  twenty-eight.  From  whom  he  learned  to  use 
the  brush,  unless  from  Thornhill  and  from  his  fellow  stu- 
dents at  S.  Martin's  Lane,  is  not  known.  His  first  paintings 
were  small  conversation  pieces,  in  which  persons  of  high 
rank  were  grouped  together  in  grand  interiors.  Some  of  the 
earliest  are  a  little  timid  in  handling  and  obvious  faults  in 
drawing  occur.  But  even  these  have  always  a  certain 
luminous  and  atmospheric  consistency.  By  1731,  when  he 
painted  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  (in  the  Countess  of  Ilchester's 
collection)  his  eye  for  colour  and  for  light  and  shade  was  well 
developed,  and  he  could  display  his  powers  of  memory  in 
contrasting  the  natural  poses  of  the  spectators  with  those  of 
the  stiff  actors  in  the  charade. 

In  1732  he  painted  his  first  didactic  series -the  six  pictures 
entitled  The  Harlots'  Progress  (in  private  possession)  in  which 
there  is  plenty  of  action  but  a  want  of  clear  sequence  in  the 
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different  parts  of  the  story.  The  connection  is  clearer  in  the 
eight  pictures  of  The  Rakers  Progress,  painted  in  1735  (Sir 
John  Soane's  Museum).  The  Rake's  weaknesses  are  at  first 
pitiable,  and  then  repulsive,  but  he  never  becomes  quite 
inhuman.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  colour  scheme  of  each 
scene  varies  according  to  the  mood.  Mostly  it  is  drab  and 
sordid;  in  the  Orgy  it  is  unpleasantly  garish;  but  in  the  Arrest 
(Plate  12a)  the  only  outdoor  scene  and  the  only  scene  where 
a  good  action  is  prominent,  it  is  frankly  beautiful.  The  air 
is  fresh;  fleecy  clouds  are  in  the  sky;  a  warm  haze  envelops 
the  distant  S.  James'  Palace;  a  gleam  of  sun  falls  upon  the 
Rake's  blue  coat  and  gilded  sleeves  and  upon  the  white  cap 
and  buff  dress  of  his  rescuer.  The  delicate  notes  of  colour, 
the  pink,  purple,  carmine  and  plum  colour  harmonise  with 
the  soberer  hues  because  of  their  existence  in  atmosphere. 
The  tall  feather  in  the  hat  of  the  spectator  on  the  right  is 
enough  to  balance  the  main  mass  of  buildings  on  the  left. 
All  the  expressions  and  poses  are  admirable  -  from  the 
hesitating  hands  of  the  embarrassed  young  dandy,  his  rescuer 
embarrassed  in  a  different  way,  the  indignant  first  bailiff, 
the  sedan-chair  man  impatient  to  go  on,  the  awed  onlooker, 
to  the  greasy  inquisitive  lamp-lighter. 

But  such  work  alone  failed  to  satisfy  Hogarth's  ambitions. 
In  1736  he  painted  for  S.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  and  the  Good  Samaritan,  two  sincere  but  uninspired 
attempts  at  a  more  heroic  style  of  composition.  In  1738 
came  the  Four  Times  of  Day,  which  gave  far  more  scope  for 
his  special  talents.  Evening  (Lord  Ancaster's  Collection), 
where  weary  children  are  being  dragged  or  carried  home 
by  their  parents  after  a  hot  day,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
Hogarth's  power  as  a  colourist  and  as  a  painter  of  effects 
of  light. 

Probably  the  forties  of  the  century  were  Hogarth's  most 
brilHant  period.  The  six  Marriage  a  la  Mode  pictures  (M.  113- 
118)  already  mentioned,  which  belong  to  1 744,  form  on  the 
whole  the  best  of  his  series  both  as  painting  and  as  drama. 


Plate  12 


{a)  HOGARTH:  THE  ARREST,  RAKE'S  PROGRESS  (1735) 
By  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  Sir  John  Sonne's  Museum 

(Photo,  W.  E.  Gray) 


(b)  ZOFFANY  :  THE  FAMILY  OF  ANDREW  DRUMMOND  (r.  1768) 

By  permission  ofG.  H.  Drummond,  Esq. 

{Photo,  A.  C.  Cooper) 
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In  1749  came  the  even  more  remarkable  Calais  Gate 
(N.G.  1464),  where  he  records  his  own  arrest  while  sketching 
in  the  streets  of  that  town.  In  the  centre  a  joint  of  beef 
carried  by  a  staggering  servant  and  fondly  handled  by  a  fat 
friar  becomes  the  subject  of  envious  comment  among  some 
starving  soldiers.  The  destitution  of  the  French,  which  their 
own  painters  ignored,  was  what  first  struck  Hogarth's  eye. 
The  picture  is  also  a  masterpiece  of  lighting;  the  shadow  on 
the  stonework  and  the  vista  through  the  archway  show  that 
he  might  have  been  an  able  landscape  painter. 

In  the  famous  March  to  Finchley  of  ly^o  (Foundling  Hospital, 
Redhill)  the  clouds  are  even  better  painted  and  there  is  a 
fine  effect  of  sunlight  upon  a  distant  hill.  But  the  tendency 
to  overcrowding  which  was  to  mar  so  much  of  Hogarth's 
later  work  is  already  apparent.  It  becomes  more  marked  in 
the  Four  Pictures  of  an  Election  of  1755  (Sir  John  Soane's 
Museum),  although  these  contain  much  vigorous  drawing 
and  some  fine  effects  of  light  and  space.  Another  fault  in 
this  later  work  is  the  more  laborious  and  less  liquid  quality  of 
the  paint. 

In  later  work  still  Hogarth  attempted  to  apply  the  principles 
laid  down  in  his  book,  The  Analysis  of  Beauty.  This  is  evident 
in  two  works  of  1 759,  The  Lady's  Last  Stake  (Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan)  and  Sigismonda  (M.  1046).  In  the  former  the 
lighting  is  admirable,  the  composition  simple  and  the  charac- 
terisation subtly  restrained;  but  the  handling  appears  from 
the  reproduction  to  have  lost  some  freedom.  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  defect  in  Sigismonda,  Hogarth's  one  attempt  at 
tragedy,  so  severely  criticised  by  Reynolds.  But  a  worse 
fault,  the  lack  of  taste  in  painting  tears  in  the  lady's  eyes, 
has  destroyed  the  sincerity  of  a  well-drawn  and  well-arranged 
composition. 

His  gift  of  memory  is  both  the  strength  and  the  limitation 
of  Hogarth's  portraits,  which,  like  those  of  Hals,  are  often  not 
so  much  complete  records  of  character  as  speaking  likenesses 
or  recollections  of  a  momentary  facial  expression.     The 
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finest  example  of  this  kind  is  the  Shrimp  Girl  (N.G.  1162), 
where  he  has  swiftly  and  fluently  recorded  for  ail  time  the 
pathos  of  a  fleeting  smile.  Here  he  has  anticipated  impres- 
sionism in  ignoring  structure  and  putting  down  light, 
shadow  and  colour  only.  Equally  vivid  is  his  Simon  Frazer 
LordLovat  (N.P.G.  2i6),where  the  bold  brush-strokes  exactly 
suit  the  coarse  and  crafty  character  of  the  old  Jacobite. 

Hogarth's  commissioned  portraits  of  men  vary  in  excel- 
lence. That  of  Dr.  Hoadley  (M.  2736)  is  enjoyably  painted 
and  designed  if  a  little  superficial  in  characterisation.  George 
Arnold  in  the  Fitzwilliam,  Cambridge,  is  more  powerfully 
convincing.  Perhaps  the  most  intimate  is  the  full  length, 
painted  in  1739  for  the  Foundling  Hospital,  of  its  chief  bene- 
factor Captain  Coram,  a  man  for  whose  active  kind-heartedness 
Hogarth  had  a  profound  admiration.  It  is  this  moral 
quality  that  gives  this  portrait  dignity  rather  than  the 
Van  Dyckian  pillar  and  curtain  which  the  painter  has  for 
once  condescended  to  introduce. 

Equally  intimate  though  quite  haphazard  in  design  are  the 
six  heads  of  HogartKs  Servants  (N.G.  1374),  where  every 
character  is  vividly  real,  from  the  scolding  major-domo  to 
the  little  boy  who  is  always  blamed  when  things  go  wrong. 
Only  the  older  man  behind  remains,  as  to  Hogarth  who  has 
painted  him  more  timidly,  a  mystery.  Hogarth's  portraits  of 
women  are  less  remarkable.  Lord  Glenconner  possesses  a 
very  winning  Hkeness  by  him  of  Peg  Woffington.  But  that  of 
the  painter's  Sister  (N.G.  1663),  although  suggestive  of  an 
agreeable  capable  personality,  is  chiefly  admirable  for  the 
luminous  painting  of  the  face,  of  the  orange  shadows  in  the 
yellow  dress,  and  of  the  changes  in  the  green  of  the  scarf. 
Single  portraits  of  children  by  him  are  rare;  though  sym- 
pathetic children  occur  in  his  narrative  pieces.  An  un- 
usually graceful  and  decorative  Fishing  Party  at  Dulwich 
includes  a  very  beUevable  Uttle  girl  with  a  large  fishing-rod. 

As  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man,  the  sketches  which 
he  has  left  behind  often  show  Hogarth  at  his  best.     The 
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drawing^  of  the  Industrious  and  Idle  Apprentice  in  the  British 
Museum  would  alone  prove  his  genius.  A  Study  of  Hands 
in  oil  at  Ghent  is  among  the  most  beautiful  and  sensitive  of 
his  works.  One  of  the  most  original  of  his  productions  is 
his  Sketch  of  a  Masked  Ball  at  Wanstead  Assembly  (Camberwell 
Art  Gallery) .  The  impression  of  swift  movement  with  the 
minimum  of  defined  detail,  and  the  true  but  unforced  con- 
trast of  the  moonlight  outside  with  the  candle-light  within 
shining  upon  blue  and  rosy  garments,  are  effects  that  any 
nineteenth  century  impressionist  might  have  envied.  This  is 
all  the  more  enjoyable  because  Hogarth  is  clearly  quite  un- 
conscious of  being  original,  but  is  simply  painting  to  please 
himself. 

Hogarth's  reputation  has  gone  up  and  down.  In  his  own 
life-time  and  for  about  a  century  after  his  own  death,  he  was 
known  widely  by  his  engravings  only  and  consequently 
admired  solely  for  his  subject  matter.  Since  then  an  increas- 
ing public  have  enjoyed  also  his  colour,  his  effects  of  light  and 
the  brilliance  of  his  brushwork.  But  matter  and  manner 
cannot  ultimately  be  separated.  His  wide  sympathy  in- 
spired in  him  a  curiosity  to  investigate  every  aspect  of 
human  life,  so  that  he  proved  that  anything  can  be  interest- 
ing and  even  picturesque.  His  excitement  in  noting  move- 
ment and  life  naturally  led  to  a  swift  enjoyable  method  of 
painting  figures;  just  as  his  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
lighting  led  to  a  transparent  painting  of  its  gradations.  The 
same  wide  sympathy  led  him  to  moralise.  Whether  this  was 
also  good  for  his  art  has  been  doubted.  Certainly  it  often 
caused  him  to  overstress  his  meaning  or  overcrowd  his 
canvas,  and  sometimes  to  become  obscure  or  even  to  forget 
the  requirements  of  a  picture  altogether.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  was  at  his  best  as  a  cool  detached  observer.  But 
sympathy  makes  complete  detachment  impossible;  and  with- 
out such  sympathy  with  the  inner  workings  of  men's  minds 
he  could  have  never  recorded  their  outward  actions  with 
such  vivacity. 
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What  Hogarth  saw  and  recorded  was  always  outside 
himself.  There  is  only  one  case  in  which  he  shows  a  glimpse 
of  his  own  thoughts  about  himself  and  that  is  in  his  last  en- 
graving, the  Bathos  of  1 764  -  a  work  of  biographical  rather 
than  artistic  interest  -  in  which  Father  Time  surrounded 
by  every  symbol  of  decay  is  wearily  expiring  at  the  Sign  of 
the  World's  End,  Clearly  he  knew  that  his  own  busy  little 
Cosmos  had  come  to  a  close. 

Of  Hogarth's  contemporaries,  Hudson  seems  to  have  been 
independent  of  his  influence;  but  Hayman  and  Highmore 
owed  much  to  him.  Francis  Hayman  (i  708-1 776),  who 
taught  Gainsborough  for  a  short  time,  reproduced  in  his  por- 
trait groups  Hogarth's  external  qualities  with  little  of  his 
lively  spirit.  The  portraits  of  Joseph  Highmore  (i  692-1 780) 
are  often  either  too  meticulously  drawn  so  that  the  painting 
loses  freedom,  or  too  loosely  painted  to  the  detriment  of  the 
drawing.  But  his  small  narrative  pieces  are  on  a  higher  level. 
Good  examples  are  his  twelve  illustrations  to  Samuel 
Richardson's  Pamela,  of  which  the  National  Gallery,  the 
Melbourne  Gallery  and  the  Fitzwilliam,  Cambridge,  each 
have  four.  The  painting  of  these  is  imitated  from  Hogarth, 
and  the  drawing  inferior  to  his,  but  the  pattern  sense  is 
Highmore's  own.  So  is  a  certain  refinement  and  grace  as 
seen  for  instance  in  Pamela  telling  the  children  a  Nursery  Tale 
(Fitzwilliam).  For  decorative  charm  the  best  example  of 
this  series  is  Pamela  leaving  Mr.  B.'s  house  (Fitzwilliam). 
The  coach,  horses  and  driver  make  a  pleasant  irregular  sil- 
houette against  the  architectural  background.  The  colour 
scheme  of  sober  hues  reHeved  by  the  scarlet  coach  and 
coachmen  in  dull  blue  and  gold  owes  much  to  a  true  per- 
ception of  atmospheric  effect.  With  such  merits  the  weak 
drawing  can  be  overlooked;  but  no  such  apology  is  needed  for 
the  Green  Room,  Drury  Lane  (Lord  Glenconner's  Collection), 
a  picture  so  forcible  that  it  was  formerly  attributed  to 
Hogarth.  Here  the  posturing  Barry  rehearsing  Romeo  is 
modelled  as  simply  and  solidly  as  anyone  can  desire;  nor 
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could  Hogarth  himself  have  remembered  the  attitudes  of  the 
other  actors  and  actresses  more  vividly  or  united  the  browns, 
blues  and  pinks  of  their  garments  in  a  broader  effect  of  light. 

A  similar  solidity  and  simplicity  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
work  of  John  Hamilton  Mortimer  (i  741-1779),  whose  por- 
trait by  Wilson  has  been  mentioned.  Mortimer's  portraits, 
unlike  his  florid  historical  compositions,  are  severe  and 
somewhat  stolid.  That  he  was  also  capable  of  human  and 
even  of  humorous  insight  into  character  is  shown  by  his 
group  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  of  Himself  and  Another  Student 
receiving  a  lesson  from  Joseph  Wilton. 

Except  in  Zoffany's  case,  Hogarth's  influence  scarcely 
outlived  his  generation,  but  the  popularity  of  the  conversa- 
tion piece  continued  throughout  the  century.  Arthur 
Devis  of  Lancashire  (171 1-1787)  painted  a  number  of  small 
family  groups  with  a  scrupulous  minuteness  of  finish  learned 
from  his  Dutch  master  Pieter  Tillemans.  Devis'  work  shows 
a  real  if  timid  feeling  for  atmospheric  effect  in  the  landscape 
backgrounds.  In  the  gentle  delicacy  of  his  modelling  some 
of  the  old  traditions  of  miniature  seem  to  have  survived. 
His  people  are  rarely  lively  in  pose,  but  in  the  group 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull  of  Northcote  (T.  I.  Strauss)  in  a  lofty 
interior,  the  gentleman  throws  himself  back  in  his  chair 
with  truly  well-bred  ease  and  gives  a  little  life  to  an  already 
dignified  composition.  '  Well,  my  dear,'  he  seems  to  say, 
*  we  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it.' 

For  insight  into  the  life  of  the  times  one  of  the  most  in- 
formative painters  of  conversation  pieces  is  John  Zoffany 
(1733-18 10)  whose  long  life  covered  the  entire  second  half  of 
the  century.  A  German  by  birth,  he  had  been  to  Florence 
before  settling  in  1 758  in  England  where,  apart  fi-om  conti- 
nental visits  and  seven  years  in  India,  he  spent  most  of  his 
life.  His  prolific  work  varies  greatly  in  merit.  In  spite  of  all 
the  influences  of  great  masters  like  Hogarth,  Reynolds  and 
Chardin  that  have  been  traced  in  his  work,  only  a  few  of  his 
pictures  such  as  the  Minuet  at  Glasgow  possess  the  first 
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requirement  of  good  composition  -  namely  unity.  The 
Minuet  is  also  exceptional  for  the  grace  and  ease  of  the  pose 
of  the  two  dancers,  the  little  boy  and  his  sister.  More  com- 
monly Zoffany  introduces  too  much  unsubordinated  detail, 
and  forces  a  number  of  separately  seen  individuals  into  a 
composition  by  palpable  contrivances  such  as  linking  arms  all 
sloping  at  the  same  angle.  But  in  many  cases  his  work  can 
be  greatly  enjoyed  detail  by  detail.  In  the  Family  of  Andrew 
Drummond  (G.  H.  Drummond,  Esq.)  (Plate  12b)  each  head  is 
drawn  with  scrupulous  affection,  that  of  the  shy  little  girl  on 
the  horse  showing  real  understanding,  and  that  of  the  aged 
founder  of  the  family  surpassing  Hogarth  and  nearly  equal- 
ling Reynolds  for  completeness  of  characterisation.  The 
picture  also  shows  Zoffany's  technical  merits  as  a  painter. 
He  paints  dress  materials  as  fluently  as  Hogarth  on  a  smaller 
scale,  using  harmonies  of  lemon  yellow,  blue  and  pink  which 
are  as  fresh  to-day  as  when  they  were  painted. 

In  one  respect  the  Drummond  group  is  unlike  similar 
groups  by  Hogarth  and  his  contemporaries.  The  sky 
though  darker  than  the  lights  on  the  faces  is  comparatively 
light  and  approximates  more  nearly  to  true  relative  tone. 

This  new  and  more  realistic  treatment  of  the  sky  is  a 
characteristic  also  of  the  works  of  George  Stubbs  (1725- 
1806),  who  was  much  younger  than  Hogarth,  but  eight 
years  older  than  Zoffany.  Stubbs  was  the  most  artistic  of 
the  animal  painters  of  the  century.  The  demand  for  their 
work  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  tastes  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  the  day.  Stubbs  who  was  born  at  Liverpool 
made  a  special  study  of  the  horse,  whose  anatomy  he 
thoroughly  analysed  and  described  in  a  book.  Though  he 
studied  in  Italy,  he  was  one  of  the  most  English  of  painters. 
His  horses  are  often  better  drawn  than  anything  else  in  his 
pictures,  but  his  knowledge  of  human  character  is  also  con- 
siderable, and  he  excelled  as  an  observer  of  the  effects  of 
light. 

Stubbs'  best  work,  such  as  his  group  of  Lord  and  Lady 
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Melbourne  with  Sir  Ralph  and  Mr.  John  Milbanke  (Plate  13) 
(The  Lady  Desborough)  is  on  a  very  high  level  of  merit. 
All  the  poses  are  easy,  the  most  striking  being  that  of  Lady 
Melbourne  upon  whom  also  the  most  brilliant  light  is 
concentrated.  A  finer  example  could  not  be  found  of 
composition  inspired  by  perception.  The  curves  of  the 
horses'  backs  naturally  lead  the  eye  on  one  to  another  and 
make  a  graceful  linear  pattern;  and  it  is  an  unerring  per- 
ception of  values  of  light  and  shade  that  has  inspired  these 
lively  silhouettes  of  light  and  dark.  The  atmosphere  of  sun 
and  mist  gives  the  eye  a  quiet  satisfaction.  Indeed  for 
luminosity  and  for  the  discrimination  of  tone-values  Stubbs 
is  only  equalled  among  his  contemporaries  by  Wilson, 
Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  at  their  best. 

At  the  Exhibition  in  1 930  of  English  Conversation  Pieces, 
the  attraction  of  the  works  exhibited  was  as  much  human 
as  technical;  and  the  same  attraction  belonged  to  the 
Exhibition  of  Sporting  Pictures  of  1 93 1 .  The  sporting  artists 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  would  form  of 
themselves  a  fascinating  study,  for  which  unfortunately  this 
book  cannot  afford  the  space.  One  artist,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  worthy  successor  of  Stubbs. 

Ben  Marshall  (i  767-1835)  was  a  prolific  painter  of 
Sporting  Pieces.  A  charming  example  of  Marshall's  work 
is  the  picture  of  1 8 1 5  of  Lord  Sondes  and  his  brothers  with  the 
Pytchley  hounds  at  Rockingham  Castle  with  Nevil  Holt  in  the 
background  (Sir  Michael  Culme  Seymour).  The  artist  has 
entered  wholeheartedly  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase;  each 
hound  is  an  individual  portrait;  the  whole  scene  is  astir  with 
excitement  and  movement;  there  is  a  convincing  suggestion 
of  the  distance  that  the  riders  have  already  travelled  and  of 
the  characteristically  English  uncertainty  of  the  weather. 
Marshall's  luminous  and  atmospheric  gifts  are  seen  par- 
ticularly well  in  the  differences  that  he  notes  in  the  red  coats 
of  the  huntsmen  according  to  whether  they  are  in  sunlight 
or  in  shadow. 
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The  subject  matter  alone  of  such  pictures  will  always 
have  an  appeal  for  a  large  section  of  the  English  public; 
but  only  now  and  then  does  the  demand  for  them  produce 
work  of  such  high  artistic  value  as  the  paintings  of  Marshall 
in  the  early  nineteenth,  and  of  Randolph  Caldecott  in 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

PORTRAITS  :  GAINSBOROUGH 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  from  these  lesser  artists  to  the  great 
leaders  of  portraiture  of  the  eighteenth  century.  By  1 750, 
when  Hogarth's  best  work  had  been  accomplished,  two 
younger  painters,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (i  723-1 792)  and 
Thomas  Gainsborough  (i  727-1 788)  had  begun  their 
careers.  They  were  alike  in  their  appreciation  of  refinement 
and  in  returning  to  the  study  of  Van  Dyck,  which  Hogarth 
had  deliberately  neglected;  in  all  else  they  differed. 

Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  were  rivals  in  their  own  day 
and  have  been  rivals  ever  since.  Any  pronouncement  upon 
their  relative  greatness  will  even  now  be  hotly  contradicted; 
but  apart  from  Gainsborough's  important  contributions  to 
landscape  (which  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XII),  it  may 
be  said  that  in  portraiture,  in  view  of  his  more  profound 
insight  and  of  his  more  varied  achievement,  the  greater 
painter  was  Reynolds.  Reynolds'  portraits  also  exerted 
upon  other  painters  a  more  lasting  influence,  which  con- 
tinued well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century.  For  this  reason 
consideration  of  Reynolds  must  be  postponed  and  the 
portraits  of  Gainsborough,  (although  slightly  the  younger 
of  the  two)  will  be  the  subject  of  this  chapter;  the  connection 
between  Gainsborough's  early  work  and  that  of  Hogarth 
gives  this  order  another  advantage. 

Gainsborough  was  the  son  of  a  clothier  and  was  born  at 
Sudbury,  Suffolk.  In  1742  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  silversmith  in  London,  where  he  learned 
what  painting  he  could  for  three  years.  He  seems  to  have 
had  no  regular  lessons,  though  there  are  records  of  some 
connection  with  Hubert  Gravelot,  the  French  illustrator 
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(who  may  have  inspired  in  him  some  of  his  taste  for  the 
light  and  the  graceful)  and  also  with  Francis  Hayman  (see 
Ch.  VII,  p.  72)  who  was  probably  the  instrument  in  teach- 
ing him  what  he  learned  about  the  methods  of  Hogarth. 

In  1745  Gainsborough  returned  to  Suffolk  and  set  to 
work  industriously  both  at  landscapes  and  at  portraiture. 
At  under  twenty  he  married  Margaret  Burr,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  natural  daughter  of  one  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford;  that  she  was  endowed  with  character  as  well  as 
charm,  appears  in  her  husband's  likeness  of  her  in  the  small 
group  of  Gainsborough,  his  wife  and  child  (Sir  Philip  Sassoon) 
and  in  the  much  later  portrait  by  his  hand  belonging  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Gourtauld,  where  she  appears  saddened  by  ex- 
perience. 

Gainsborough's  Self  Portraits  bear  out  what  is  known  of 
his  character,  that  in  the  group  just  mentioned  revealing  his 
handsome  person  and  something  of  his  sensitive  nature, 
which  becomes  clearer  in  the  beautiful  unfinished  head, 
roughly  contemporary  in  date  (belonging  to  the  same 
owner) .  In  the  much  later  portrait  in  the  Diploma  gallery, 
the  irascible  side  of  his  disposition  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced. Gainsborough,  who  was  often  irritable,  capricious 
and  lacking  in  persistence,  had  also  the  lovable  qualities 
of  an  affectionate  nature  of  innate  refinement,  sensitive  in  a 
high  degree  to  all  forms  of  beauty,  whether  in  man,  in  nature 
or  in  the  arts  pictorial  and  musical.  While  Reynolds' 
friendships  were  mainly  with  literary  men,  Gainsborough's 
were  with  actors  and  musicians,  his  most  distinguished 
friend  being  the  play^^ight-Sheridan.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
astic amateur  violinist. 

The  impulsive  unreasonable  Gainsborough  and  the 
courteous  and  intellectual  Reynolds  could  hardly  have  been 
warm  friends.  In  1788,  however,  shortly  before  he  died, 
Gainsborough  wrote  Reynolds  a  letter  begging  him  to 
*come  under  my  roof  and  see  my  things.'  He  adds  'My 
woodman  you  never  saw'  and  ends  'I  can  with  a  sincere 
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Heart  say  that  I  always  admired  and  sincerely  loved  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.'  That  Sir  Joshua  was  touched  and  came 
to  see  him  is  evident  from  his  Fourteenth  Discourse,  which 
he  devoted  largely  to  an  estimate  of  Gainsborough's  work. 

Apart  from  his  earliest  work,  of  which  little  trace  exists, 
Gainsborough's  painting  can  be  divided  conveniently  into 
three  periods  according  to  where  he  lived.  In  1745  he 
returned  from  London  to  Suffolk  and  remained  in  his 
native  county  until  1759,  when  his  friend  and  patron 
Thicknesse  persuaded  him  to  take  the  adventurous  step  of 
moving  to  Bath  -  a  step  which  proved  the  turning  point  in 
his  career.  From  1759  till  1774  he  lived  in  Bath  where  his 
reputation  steadily  increased.  In  1 774  he  moved  to  London, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1788.  The  second 
step  was  much  less  of  an  adventure;  for  he  had  already 
exhibited  in  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Academy  in  1769 
and  from  then  continuously  until  1772,  so  that  his  work  was 
well  known  in  London.  The  change  in  Gainsborough's  style 
from  the  Ipswich  to  the  Bath  period  was  marked;  while  the 
change  from  the  Bath  style  to  the  final  London  style  was  less 
fundamental  and  came  by  much  slower  degrees. 

There  is  little  trace  of  Gainsborough's  work  of  his  first 
apprentice  period  in  London,  unless  the  signature  and 
dates  1 743-4  upon  two  drawings  of  a  man  and  woman  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Ireland  are  genuine.  If 
so  they  are  remarkable  works  for  so  young  a  man,  the 
expressions  already  being  lively  and  the  outlines  sensitive. 

One  of  the  first  of  Gainsborough's  portraits  in  oils  of  the 
Suffolk  period  (1745-59)  must  be  that  of  Henneage  Lloyd 
and  his  sister  (Fitzwilliam,  Cambridge).  The  composition 
is  of  the  naive  kind  found  in  many  of  his  early  groups,  more 
than  half  of  the  horizontal  length  of  the  picture  being 
devoted  to  a  conventional  landscape.  The  figures  are 
almost  as  stiffly  posed  as  in  one  of  Hayman's  groups;  but 
there  is  a  shy  fresh  charm  about  the  countenances  of  the 
gentle  youth  and  maiden,  which  shows  Gainsborough  to  be 
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already  Hogarth's  equal  for  spontaneity  and  his  superior 
for  refinement  in  the  recording  of  facial  expression. 

Another  small  full  length  group  of  Joshua  Kirby  and  his 
wife  (N.P.G.  1 421)  shows  again,  in  the  more  fluent  painting 
of  the  lady's  dress,  what  Gainsborough  had  been  learning 
from  Hogarth  on  the  technical  side  -  an  advance  which 
makes  a  shghtly  later  date  probable.  From  the  still  more 
marked  increase  in  technical  accomplishment  shown  in  the 
beautiful  group  of  Robert  Andrews  and  his  wife  (G.  W.  An- 
drews, Esq.)  it  may  be  guessed  that  it  is  several  years  later 
in  date  than  the  Lloyd  and  Kirby  pictures.  Andrews  stands 
and  his  lady  sits  before  a  field  of  gathered  corn;  their 
countenances  are  full  of  animation  and  charm.  In  spite  of 
its  unstudied  lack  of  symmetry  the  picture  gains  unity  from 
the  convincing  rendering  of  gleams  of  sunlight.  The 
naivete  and  refinement  of  the  conception  and  the  combined 
ease  and  precision  of  the  execution  make  it  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  all  Gainsborough's  works. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  portrait  in  Sir 
Philip  Sassoon's  possession  of  Gainsborough,  his  wife  and  child. 
Here  the  loose  rapid  treatment  of  the  trees  (which  antici- 
pates Gainsborough's  later  technique),  as  well  as  the  more 
sophisticated  composition  would  have  suggested  as  late  a 
date  as  1 759,  but  for  the  age  of  the  child  which  shows  that  it 
cannot  be  much  later  than  1756.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Gainsborough  has  taken  much  longer  over  his  wife's  head 
than  over  his  own;  while  both  are  executed  with  wonderfully 
delicate  precision.  Allowing  for  the  difference  of  fashion 
seen  in  the  freer  treatment  of  accessories,  the  way  that 
Gainsborough's  delicacy  of  execution  expresses  a  tenderness 
of  sentiment  has  surely  something  in  common  with  the  work 
of  the  Hilliard  tradition.  He  shows  something  also  of  the 
same  childlike  enjoyment  of  colour  in  painting  his  wife's 
blue  dress  and  his  own  scarlet  waistcoat,  though  this  is 
tempered  by  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
colour  to  light. 


Plate  14 


GAINSBOROUGH:  THE  ARTIST'S  DAUGHTERS  (c.  1759),  N.G. 
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Such  works  on  a  small  scale  are  among  Gainsborough's 
finest  achievements  of  the  Ipswich  period.  Meanwhile  he 
was  also  painting  full-sized  portraits  such  as  the  life-sized 
heads  of  the  older  Kirbys,  John  Kirby  and  his  wife  (Fitz- 
william)  which  are  remarkable  among  his  early  works  for 
their  rich  colour  and  for  their  completeness  of  characterisa- 
tion. Gainsborough  took  more  pains  over  his  drawing  at 
this  than  at  later  stages  in  his  career.  His  Admiral  Vernon 
(N.P.G.  88i),  which  is  of  the  Ipswich  period,  is  better  pro- 
portioned and  more  solid  about  the  shoulders  and  arms 
than  are  most  of  the  persons  in  his  Bath  or  London 
portraits. 

Sir  Charles  Holmes  attributes  to  a  study  by  Gainsborough 
of  the  works  of  Kneller  the  increased  power  that  he  shows 
during  the  Ipswich  period  of  modelling  solidly  with  directly 
applied  paint.  This  advance  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
his  two  portraits  of  his  little  daughters  Mary  and  Margaret 
Gainsborough  (N.G.  iBi  i  and  N.G.  3812).  In  the  first,  which 
he  nicknamed  'Molly  and  the  Captain,'  Margaret  is  chasing  a 
butterfly  and  Mary  is  holding  her  hand.  The  background 
has  darkened,  the  forms  of  the  limbs  are  little  explained,  but 
there  is  beauty  in  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  dresses  and 
more  in  the  tender  modelling  of  the  heads. 

The  second  portrait  (Plate  14)  which  is  unfinished,  is 
evidently  later  in  date  judging  by  the  children's  ages  and 
may  even  belong  to  1760-61  (that  is  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Bath  period).  Gainsborough  never  completed  the  cat 
which  he  has  sketched  in  on  Margaret's  lap.  He  shows  the 
same  fatherly  understanding  of  his  children's  character; 
Mary  as  before  being  sweetly  protective  of  her  sadder 
younger  sister;  but  this  time  his  sympathy  has  carried  Gains- 
borough further  -  so  that  he  has  shown,  what  is  rare  with 
him,  an  almost  sculpturesque  knowledge  of  the  form  of 
Margaret's  foreshortened  head,  following  the  modelling  with 
the  strokes  of  his  brush  as  though  with  a  caress;  for  his  brush 
strokes  are  clearly  visible  although  the  paint  is  somewhat 
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thicker  than  in  his  average  work  of  a  later  date.  The  hanging 
of  the  portrait  near  to  that  of  Hogarth's  Sister,  shows  what 
traditions  Gainsborough  and  Hogarth  have  in  common  both 
technically  and  as  colourists;  the  yellow  has  been  given  a 
similar  richness  by  being  painted  over  a  reddish-brown 
ground;  but  the  comparison  also  shows  that  Gainsborough 
is  capable  at  his  best  of  greater  completeness  as  a  draughts- 
man. 

Gainsborough  first  came  to  know  the  portraits  of  Van 
Dyck,  whom  he  thenceforward  regarded  as  his  ideal  in 
portraiture,  after  he  had  settled  in  Bath  in  1 760.  The  new 
influence  is  scarcely  apparent  in  his  half  length  of  Edward 
Orpin,  Parish  Clerk  of  Bradford  on  Avon  (M.  670)  of  about  1760, 
except  perhaps  in  the  more  methodical  composition.  The 
colour  scheme  of  this  picture  is  quiet,  its  chief  attractions 
being  its  luminosity  and  the  characterisation  of  the  simple- 
minded  old  man,  whom  Gainsborough  was  well  able  to 
understand. 

One  of  Gainsborough's  best  portraits  of  the  Bath  period  is 
that  of  the  little  Miss  Juliet  Mott  of  1 766  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Harding, 
America)  which  combines  luminosity  and  beauty  of  colour 
with  a  sound  firmness  of  modelling  and  with  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  capacity  for  mischief  that  underlies  the  outside 
primness  of  the  child's  manner. 

Probably  the  drawing  of  the  accessories,  especially  of  the 
hands,  was  never  so  sound  in  the  later  portrait  of  1768  of 
Eliza  and  Thomas  Linley  (J.  Pierpont  Morgan)  (Plate  15), 
though  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  since  this  part  of  the 
picture  has  clearly  been  overcleaned.  Gainsborough  has 
now  fully  developed  that  lightness  and  dexterity  in  the 
handling  of  the  brush  which  he  derived  from  his  studies  of 
Van  Dyck  and  of  Rubens,  a  dexterity  in  which  he  has  never 
been  excelled  by  any  other  English  painter.  It  can  be  seen 
as  much  in  the  decisive  drawing  of  the  beautiful  eyes  with 
their  large  black  pupils  within  the  blue  irises,  as  in  the  freer 
treatment  of  the  hair  and  of  Eliza's  dress.    The  faces  are  no 
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doubt  idealised;  but  the  inspiration,  as  always  with  Gains- 
borough, has  come  from  a  moment  of  contact  with  living 
individuals.  Much  of  the  charm  of  the  picture  depends 
upon  the  spontaneity  with  which  the  boy  has  thrust  himself 
forward,  so  that  it  seems  a  record  of  a  momentary  event. 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  Van  Dyck,  Gainsborough  has 
completely  changed  his  scheme  of  colour;  the  light  yellows 
and  blues  that  belong  to  his  Ipswich  period  (and  still  survive 
in  portraits  like  Plate  14)  have  given  place  to  a  richer 
scheme  in  which  a  deeper  blue  is  opposed  to  reds  and 
browns.  The  most  positive  red  occurs  in  the  boy's  waistcoat, 
but  is  echoed  again  in  a  modified  form  in  his  hair  and  in  the 
reflected  light  upon  his  sister's  hands.  The  full  tones  in  the 
modelling  of  the  faces  have  also  a  reddish  tint.  Gains- 
borough also  shows  a  tendency  to  break  one  colour  into  the 
other,  which  is  seen  especially  in  Eliza's  dress  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sky. 

Such  masterpieces  must  be  regarded  as  creative  works 
rather  than  as  portraits  in  the  strict  sense.  There  would 
always  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  how  Gainsborough's 
temperament  would  react  to  that  of  his  sitter.  His  men's 
portraits  are  often  less  beautiful  than  his  portraits  of  women. 
One  publicly  exhibited  example,  however,  his  John  Henderson 
(N.P.G.  980)  of  1772,  though  the  actor's  artificial  smile  may 
be  displeasing,  is  an  admirable  example  of  how  solidly 
Gainsborough  could  model  during  the  Bath  period  and  of  his 
use  at  this  time  of  a  warm  brown  background,  which  here 
harmonises  richly  with  the  green  and  red  of  the  dress. 

The  full  length  of  Dr.  Schomberg  (N.G.  684),  which  is  of 
about  the  same  date,  is  less  pleasing  in  colour,  but  more 
attractive  in  characterisation.  The  doctor  seems  to  be 
vigorous,  alert,  perhaps  a  little  insensitive,  not  without 
humour;  but  if  this  portrait  be  compared  with  Reynolds' 
Lord  Heathjield  (N.G.  iii),  which  is  hung  near  to  it,  Gains- 
borough's work  will  be  found  less  complete  as  a  revelation 
of   character.      Gainsborough   is   not   capable   of  leaving 
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himself  out  of  the  picture  as  Reynolds  has  in  the  Lord 
Heathjield,  for  it  is  both  Gainsborough's  strength  and  his 
weakness  that  his  own  personality  is  never  absent  from  his 
portraits.  He  tellS  more  about  what  Dr.  Schomberg  thought 
of  Gainsborough,  than  about  what  manner  of  man  Dr. 
Schomberg  was  himself. 

This  applies  to  many  of  Gainsborough's  portraits.  Thus, 
of  those  in  the  N.P.G.  of  his  final  or  London  period  (1774- 
88),  Lord  Amherst  {1^0)  and  Lord  Cornwallis  (281)  have  slightly 
amused  expressions  on  their  faces,  probably  caused  by  the 
antics  that  Gainsborough  has  gone  through  in  order  to 
rouse  them  to  animation.  For  this  is  known  to  have  been 
his  frequent  method  in  beginning  a  portrait,  his  aim  being 
like  Hogarth's,  to  produce  'a  speaking  likeness.'  A  third 
portrait,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (N.P.G.  755)  is  excep- 
tional; it  is  painted  in  ihe  same  method  as  the  others 
with  the  nervous  light  broken  touches  characteristic  of  the 
painter's  last  manner,  but  is  superior  to  the  Cornwallis  and  to 
the  Amherst  in  the  graver  more  intimate  expression  upon  the 
Duke's  face  which  shows  him  as  a  man  of  refinement  and  of 
reflection,  although  even  here  there  are  aspects  of  his 
character  which  remain  attractively  mysterious. 

Gainsborough's  move  in  1774  from  Bath  to  London  did 
not  produce  such  an  immediate  change  in  the  style  of  his 
work,  as  that  which  had  occurred  when  he  had  left  Ipswich 
for  Bath.  For  this  reason  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
proved  beyond  dispute,  whether  certain  undated  portraits 
by  him  were  painted  in  Bath  or  in  London.  One  of  these  is 
the  famous  Blue  Boy  (now  in  a  private  collection  in  America), 
which  is  actually  the  likeness  of  Jonathan  Buttall,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  ironmonger,  whom  Gainsborough,  partly  by 
dressing  him  in  the  clothes  of  the  Van  Dyck  period  and 
more  by  the  beauty  of  feature  and  of  bearing  which  he  has 
given  to  him,  has  converted  into  a  kind  of  fairy  prince. 
How  much  of  this  charm  existed  in  fact  and  how  much  was 
imagined  by  the  painter  will  never  be  known;  for  all  such 
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idealised  portraits  are  a  blend  of  both  what  the  artist  and 
what  the  sitter  has  supplied. 

From  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  description  of  the  Blue  Boy 
it  can  only  be  inferred  that  it  belongs  either  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  London  or  to  the  end  of  the  Bath  period.  'The 
loaded  impasto,'  he  says,  'the  tendency  to  brown  and  beyond 
it,  the  preoccupation  with  force,  all  seem  to  belong  to  the 
same  period  as  the  group  at  Knole  and  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  feathery  lightness,  which  marks  Gainsborough's 
work  at  the  end  of  his  life.'  All  these  qualities  are  to  be 
found  in  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland  (Bucking- 
ham Palace)  of  1 777,  a  fact  which  shows  how  closely  his  early 
work  of  the  London  period  resembled  his  work  in  Bath.  The 
Duchess  of  Cumberland,  though  not  psychologically  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  Gainsborough's  portraits,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  for  the  quality  of  its  paint,  for  its  colour  and 
for  its  design.  The  dull  crimson  and  blue  robes  against  the 
dark  archway  make  a  harmony  of  almost  Venetian  splendour. 
Moreover,  the  firm  modelling,  the  rich  thickly  impasted 
paint  in  the  lights  and  the  well  considered  balance  of  light 
and  shade,  give  it  merits  more  commonly  associated  with 
Reynolds'  work,  in  addition  to  the  delicacy  and  grace  of 
handling  which  is  Gainsborough's  own.  The  later  portrait 
of  Queen  Charlotte,  in  the  same  room  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
for  all  its  aerial  depth  and  charm  of  characterisation  looks 
flimsy  in  comparison. 

Another  fine  portrait  of  1 777,  in  which  the  lady's  beauty  is 
of  the  loftily  distinguished  order,  is  the  full  length  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland.  Here  the 
drapery,  although  designed  with  a  view  to  rhythmic  unity,  is 
drawn  with  a  precision  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Gainsborough's  final  period  of  all.  The  large  sketch  in  oils 
of  the  same  Mrs.  Graham  as  a  housemaid  sweeping  a  doorstep 
(N.G.  2928)  shows  with  what  slight  means  Gainsborough 
can  suggest  natural  grace. 

Gainsborough's  genius  in  portraiture  is  seen  best  when  he 
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is  painting  women.  He  makes  no  attempt  at  a  complete  or 
complicated  revelation;  at  the  same  time  he  does  much  more 
than  create  one  particular  ideal  type.  On  each  occasion 
that  he  came  into  contact  with  a  beautiful  lady,  it  is  clear 
that  she  became  to  him  a  fresh  personal  inspiration.  So  his 
Miss  Singleton  (N.G.  2638)  (of  1769  ?)  his  Mrs.  Sheridan  and 
Mrs.  Tickell  (Dulwich)  of  about  1 782  and  his  Mrs.  Robinson 
(Wallace  Collection)  of  1784  have  each  their  own  charm. 
Each  of  them  has  for  an  instant  inspired  Gainsborough  in 
the  moment  of  her  fleeting  acquaintance  with  him,  with  a 
new  poem  in  line  and  light  and  colour  -  something  frag- 
mentary and  lyrical  which  always  has  the  note  of  a  separate 
experience.  Thus  Miss  Singleton  has  a  lively  coquettish 
attraction;  Mrs.  Sheridan  is  more  imaginative  and  musical; 
Mrs.  Robinson  is  just  passively  and  unintellectually  beautiful; 
all  are  perfectly  distinct. 

The  feminine  charm  that  Gainsborough  expresses  is  al- 
ways of  a  spiritual  and  ethereal  kind:  a  tendency  which 
increases  in  the  course  of  his  work  of  the  London  period. 
Thus  in  the  group  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickell  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  ladies  have  bodies,  though 
there  is  none  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  their  souls. 
Maria  (Mrs.  Tickell),  is  not  so  much  seated  upon  a 
bank  as  mysteriously  floating  above  it  and  Eliza  (now 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  formerly  the  Eliza  Linley  of  Plate  15)  leans 
with  her  arms  upon  her  guitar  but  receives  little  support 
from  the  ground.  The  light  strokes  of  the  brush,  which 
describe  their  dresses,  follow  a  linear  rhythm,  which  can 
only  be  compared  with  the  rhythm  of  music;  while  it  is 
tempting  to  compare  the  blending  of  colour  with  a  melody. 
For  to  state  that  Maria  wears  yellow  and  Eliza  light  blue 
gives  but  little  idea  of  the  subtleties  of  luminous,  varying 
and  broken  colour.  The  tendency  to  melt  one  tint  into 
another  already  noted  in  Plate  15  steadily  increased  in 
Gainsborough's  work  as  it  advanced. 

The  change  that  took  place  in  Gainsborough's  style  during 
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the  London  period  (after  1774)  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
three  portraits:  The  Duchess  of  Cumberland  of  1777  (Bucking- 
ham Palace):  the  Sheridan  and  Tickell  portrait  of  1782  (just 
described) :  and  Mrs.  Robinson  as  Perdita  of  1 784  (Wallace 
Collection) .  The  first  two  are  alike  in  the  warmth  of  their 
colour  and  in  the  brownness  of  their  shadows,  though  the 
lighter,  thinner,  less  substantial  style  of  the  Sheridan  group 
is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  more  solid  modelling  and  solid 
impasto  of  the  earlier  Cumberland  portrait.  The  last  of  the 
three,  Mrs.  Robinson^  is  painted  even  more  thinly  than  the 
Sheridan  group  and  there  has  been  a  marked  change  from 
warm  to  cooler  more  silvery  colour. 

Although  Mrs.  Robinson  has  the  same  uncertain  anatomy 
as  Mrs.  Tickell  and  although  the  unity  of  the  composition 
has  been  endangered  by  the  attention  that  has  been  given 
to  her  intelligent  dog,  the  lady's  charm  still  dominates  the 
picture. 

One  picture  of  the  London  period,  The  Mall  (Sir  Audley 
Neeld)  seems  to  sum  up  the  sentiment  of  all  Gainsborough's 
portraits  of  ladies.  A  number  of  ladies  are  strolling  through 
S.  James's  Park  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  some  followed 
at  a  distance  by  admirers,  some  half  hidden  by  the  shadows 
of  the  trees,  some  caught  in  the  bright  gleams  of  sunlight. 
The  design  contains  obvious  reminiscences  of  Watteau  but 
the  sentiment  entirely  belongs  to  Gainsborough,  who  was 
always  catching  new  glimpses  of  fleeting  fairness. 

A  much  less  perfect  work  of  Gainsborough's  final  phase, 
The  Baillie  Family  (N.G.  789)  of  about  1784  retains  a  high 
place  in  the  affections  of  many.  Mr.  Baillie  has  been  painted 
without  enthusiasm  and  is  impossibly  tall;  if  Mrs.  Baillie 
were  to  rise  from  what  purports  to  be  her  seated  posture 
her  height  would  be  yet  more  alarming;  the  spatial  rela- 
tions (especially  in  the  matter  of  how  the  boy  who  gives  the 
baby  a  flower  is  connected  with  the  main  group)  are  by  no 
means  clear.  Yet  all  this  can  be  forgiven  in  view  of  the 
beauty  of  the  execution  and  of  the  luminosity  of  the  colour. 
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The  painting  is  both  Hght  as  opposed  to  heavy  and  hght  as 
opposed  to  dark;  its  key  of  tone  is  so  high  that  on  a  foggy 
day  it  is  the  only  picture  in  the  room  that  can  be  seen.  Al- 
though the  sky  is  not  so  light  in  proportion  as  it  would  be 
in  nature,  an  impression  of  outdoor  atmosphere  is  produced 
-  partly  by  the  rhythmical  feathery  touches  that  indicate  the 
flow  of  the  dresses  -  and  partly  by  the  cool  scheme  of  colour, 
which  includes  contrasted  silvery  and  creamy  whites,  a  rose- 
pink,  a  salmon  pink,  and  various  tints  of  orange,  light  green 
and  light  blue.  Not  least  among  the  Baillie  Familfs  attrac- 
tions is  the  characterisation  of  the  two  little  girls,  the  younger 
entirely  delighted  to  be  painted  and  the  elder  forgetting  her- 
self in  her  absorption  in  her  sister. 

This  picture  however  does  not  form  a  perfectly  unified 
design.  Alterations  could  be  made  without  doing  harm. 
On  the  other  hand  nothing  could  be  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  The  Morning  Walk  (Lord  Rothschild)  of  1785,  an 
idealised  portrait  of  Squire  Hallet  and  his  wife.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  dog  is  particularly  fortunate  in  breaking 
across  the  contour  of  the  lady's  skirt;  without  him  the  echo 
in  the  poses  of  the  two  figures,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious 
variety  in  the  turn  of  their  heads,  would  be  awkward  and 
obvious. 

This  account  of  Gainsborough's  portraits  may  fitly  close 
with  some  quotations  from  Reynolds'  Fourteenth  Discourse: 

'Now  Gainsborough's  portraits  were  often  little  more,  in 
regard  to  .  .  .  determining  the  form  of  the  features,  than  what 
generally  attends  a  dead  colour;  but  as  he  was  always  attentive 
to  the  general  effect,  .  .  .  this  unfinished  manner  contributed 
even  to  that  striking  resemblance  for  which  his  portraits  are 
so  remarkable.  .  .  .  There  is  .  .  .  enough  to  remind  the 
spectator  of  the  original;  the  imagination  supplies  the  rest, 
and  perhaps  moresatisfactorilytohimself  if  not  more  exactly, 
than  the  artist  with  all  his  care,  could  possibly  have  done.' 

This  is  surely  a  most  just  estimate  of  Gainsborough's  gifts. 
Reynolds  in  speaking  of  'the  artist  himself  with  all  his  care' 
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is  clearly  thinking  of  himself.  He  knew  well  that  in  striving 
for  completeness,  his  own  work  often  lost  the  freshness  of 
the  beginning  and  that  Gainsborough's  work  might  often 
be  slight  but  was  never  laboured.  That  Reynolds  however 
did  succeed  at  his  best  in  overcoming  the  more  difficult 
problem  that  he  set  himself,  it  will  be  one  of  the  endeavours 
of  the  following  chapter  to  prove. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PORTRAITS:  REYNOLDS 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (i  723-1 792)  must  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  English  portrait-painters.  He 
had  his  faults;  he  could  be  merely  conventional;  his  technical 
experiments  have  led  to  the  fading,  cracking  and  discolora- 
tion of  many  of  his  works;  his  desire  for  perfection  often 
caused  his  portraits,  as  he  himself  admitted,  to  lose  that  fresh- 
ness with  which  they  had  been  begun.  But  no  one  else  in 
this  country  has  painted  so  many  portraits,  that  reach  on 
the  average  so  high  a  level  of  understanding  of  character, 
of  sound  construction  and  of  varied  invention  in  composition. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Gainsborough  should  have  com- 
plained: 'The  fellow  is  so  damned  various.' 

In  much  of  this  variety  of  invention  Reynolds  was  inspired 
by  the  character  of  his  sitter;  for  his  genius  was  not  of  the 
most  creative  kind  like  that  of  Michelangelo  or  of  Rubens, 
but  resembled  rather  that  of  such  receptive  artists  as  Raphael 
orVanDyck.  He  was  like  them  also  in  possessing  a  gift  which 
often  accompanies  the  power  of  sympathetic  portraiture, 
for  taking  constant  hints  from  the  works  of  other  painters. 

Reynolds'  young  Self  Portrait  (N.P.G.  41),  where  he  is 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  gazing  intently  in  front 
of  him,  gives  some  idea  of  his  objective  and  earnestly  ob- 
servant attitude  towards  life.  His  dignified  and  courteous 
bearing  appears  in  the  later  Self  Portrait  of  1773  (M.  306), 
where  he  is  in  doctor's  robes  -  and  also  in  the  more  luminous 
and  better  preserved  official  Portrait  of  1775  in  the  Pitti, 
Florence.  The  more  intimate  likeness  with  the  hand  to 
the  ear  (N.G.  4505)  reveals  in  addition  the  fundamental 
shyness,   which  was  at  the  root  of  his  reserve;  while  the 
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humorous  and  more  genial  side  of  his  nature  is  apparent 
in  the  older  Self  Portrait  in  spectacles  of  1788,  of  which  there 
is  a  version  in  rather  poor  condition  at  Lord  Iveagh's 
collection,  Kenwood.  When  to  the  evidence  of  these  are 
added  the  records  of  Reynolds'  life,  a  fairly  complete  im- 
pression is  gained  of  a  man  of  powerful  intellect  and  of  even 
temper,  businesslike  and  intensely  industrious,  serious  yet 
capable  of  humour,  modest  and  able  to  take  criticism  in 
good  part  -  a  man,  who  lived  his  life  most  fully  and  revealed 
his  deepest  feelings  in  his  painting. 

Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds, 
master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Plympton  Earl,  Devon. 
As  a  child  he  was  proficient  at  perspective;  some  illustra- 
tions to  Cat's  emblems  fired  his  dramatic  imagination  and 
the  reading  of  Jonathan  Richardson's  treatise  (with  its  pro- 
phecies about  the  future  of  English  Painting),  aroused  his 
ambition  to  become  a  painter.  At  twelve  he  painted  a  por- 
trait of  a  certain  Rev.  Thomas  Smart,  which,  though  absurdly 
proportioned,  shows  in  the  plump  face  and  surprised  eye- 
brows the  germs  of  a  sense  of  character.  (It  was  recently 
owned  by  Mr.  Deble  Boger  of  Plymouth.) 

In  1 740,  when  he  was  seventeen,  Joshua  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  learn  painting  under  Thomas  Hudson  (see  Ch.  VII, 
p.  63),  with  whom  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1743  he 
was  at  Plymouth  Dock  receiving  modest  commissions  to 
paint  naval  officers.  At  about  the  same  time  he  saw  at 
Exeter  and  admired  the  portraits  of  one  William  Gandy, 
whose  father  had  been  Van  Dyck's  pupil.  Of  Gaudy's  work 
not  much  is  known;  but  Tom  Taylor,  who  saw  his  portrait 
of  Tobias  Longden  in  the  College  Hall  at  Exeter,  wrote  en- 
thusiastically of  its  broad  and  forcible  painting.  A  remark 
of  Candy's  repeated  to  Reynolds  made  a  great  impression 
upon  his  mind:  'A  picture  ought  to  have  a  richness  in  its 
texture  as  if  .  .  .  compounded  of  cream  or  cheese'  -  a  de- 
scription which  exactly  applies  to  the  paint  in  many  of 
Reynolds'  finest  works. 
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While  in  Devon  in  1 749  Reynolds  made  a  lasting  friend- 
ship with  Commodore,  afterwards  Admiral,  Keppel  who 
took  him  on  a  voyage  to  Spain,  Minorca  and  Algiers,  finally 
leaving  him  in  Rome.  It  was  in  Minorca  that  Reynolds 
fell  from  a  horse  and  received  a  scar  upon  his  lip.  He 
remained  in  Rome  until  May  1752,  spending  most  of  his 
time  industriously  studying  the  great  masters;  while  copying 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican  he  caught  a  cold,  which  resulted  in 
perrhanent  deafness.  In  May  1752,  he  travelled  through 
Perugia,  Assisi  and  Arezzo  to  Florence  and  in  July  passed 
through  Parma  and  Bologna  to  Venice,  where  he  stayed 
only  three  weeks.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  back 
in  England,  returning  first  to  Devon,  and  then  early  in  1 753 
settling  in  London  with  his  sister  as  his  housekeeper. 

His  industry  as  a  portrait  painter  soon  brought  him  com- 
missions. It  was  not  until  1768  that  the  Royal  Academy 
was  inaugurated,  with  Reynolds  as  its  President — a  post 
which  he  was  at  first  cautious  in  accepting,  though  he  soon 
threw  himself  with  ardour  into  his  duties  as  exhibitor, 
instructor  and  organiser;  so  that  it  was  largely  owing  to  him 
that  the  Academy  gained  its  lasting  prestige.  He  continued 
to  exhibit  portraits  and  compositions  and  to  deliver  his 
famous  'Discourses'  until  1 790,  when  a  majority  of  members 
meanly  asked  him  to  resign.  They  soon  recanted,  begging 
him  to  resume  office,  to  which  he,  with  characteristic  good 
temper,  consented.  In  1791,  however,  increasing  blindness 
forced  on  him  a  voluntary  resignation.  Then  for  the  first 
time  only  his  cheerfulness  began  to  fail  with  his  health - 
and  on  February  23rd,  1792,  he  died. 

From  the  notes  taken  in  Italy  during  his  youth  and  from 
the  Discourses,  which  date  from  1769  to  1790,  more  is 
known  about  Reynolds'  views  upon  painting  than  about 
those  of  most  great  painters.  His  tastes  were  wide  for  a 
painter  of  that  period;  to-day  he  seems  to  have  paid  too  much 
attention  to  the  Italians  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  too 
little  to  the  Primitives;  the  only  painter  before  Michelangelo 
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whom  he  mentions  in  his  notes  is  Masaccio.  Yet  he  speaks 
of  'the  simplicity  and  truth  oftener  found  in  the  Old  Masters 
who  preceded  the  Great  Age  than  ever  it  was  in  that  Age.' 
In  Rome  he  copied  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Raphael  and 
Titian.  He  wrote  of  walking  up  and  down  the  Sistine  Chapel 
among  the  works  of  Michelangelo  'with  great  self-import- 
ance', and  of  Gorreggio's  Holy  Family  and  S.  Jerome  at  Parma 
as  giving  him  as  great  pleasure  as  ever  he  received. 

Reynolds  has  been  called  inconsistent  for  advocating  the 
study  of  Michelangelo  and  of  Raphael,  while  he  himself  de- 
rived more  from  the  great  Venetians  and  Flemings,  whom 
he  taught  his  pupils  to  regard  as  belonging  to  the  second 
rank;  but  actually  the  distinction  that  he  thought  most 
fundamental  was  that  between  'Portraiture'  and  'Historical 
Painting.'  He  maintained  that  in  'Portraiture,'  an  art  of  the 
second  rank,  much  might  be  learned  from  'the  senatorial 
dignity'  of  Titian;  but  in  'Historical  Painting'  (an  art  in 
which  it  was  his  great  ambition  that  his  pupils  should  suc- 
ceed, where  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  failed),  inspiration 
should  be  drawn  from  painters  of  the  highest  rank  only. 

Reynolds'  attitude  on  the  subject  of  borrowing  from  other 
painters  was  perfectly  clear.  'He  who  borrows  an  idea,'  he 
maintains  in  his  Sixth  Discourse,  'and  so  accommodates  it  to 
his  own  work,  that  it  makes  part  of  it  with  no  seam  or  join 
appearing,  can  hardly  be  charged  with  plagiarism':  and 
again:  'Invention  is  one  of  the  greatest  marks  of  genius;  but 
...  it  is  by  being  conversant  with  the  invention  of  others 
that  we  learn  to  invent;  as  by  reading  the  thoughts  of  others 
we  learn  to  think.' 

As  to  how  Reynolds  studied,  the  notes  that  he  took  in 
Italy  in  his  youth  are  enlightening.  Gonsidering  his 
powers  of  composing  with  line  and  with  colour,  there  is 
surprisingly  little  about  these  two  elements  in  design.  His 
knowledge  here  must  have  been  largely  instinctively  ac- 
quired. There  is  rather  more  about  technical  matters  like 
'scumbling' ;  but  most  attention  of  all  is  paid  to  the  distribution 
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of  light  and  shade.  He  tells  how  he  noted  in  his  pocket- 
book  the  proportions  of  lights,  darks  and  half-tones  in  a  pic- 
ture and  discovered  that  most  painters  'allowed  not  above 
a  quarter  for  the  light,  another  quarter  to  be  kept  as  dark 
as  possible  and  the  remaining  half  to  be  kept  in  mezzotint' 
-  adding  that  Rubens  admitted  rather  more  light  and  Rem- 
brandt considerably  less.  The  advantage  of  these  studies 
appears  in  Reynolds'  works,  which  show  far  more  invention 
in  the  distribution  of  light  than  do  those  of  his  less  highly 
trained  followers.  At  the  same  time  his  teaching  in  this 
matter  eventually  led  to  a  kind  of  lighting  so  conventional 
that  the  reaction  from  it  begun  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites  was 
healthy  and  unavoidable. 

With  this  question  of  lighting  is  closely  bound  up  the  pro- 
blem of  using  hard  or  soft  contours  in  order  to  give  objects 
the  appearance  of  projection.  On  this  subject  Reynolds 
maintains  that  'some  part  of  a  picture  should  be  sharp  and 
cutting  against  its  ground,  whether  it  be  light  on  a  dark  or 
dark  on  a  light  ground' ;  but  he  adds  'if  it  be  relieved  on 
every  side  it  will  appear  as  if  inlaid.'  Instances  of  Reynolds' 
use  of  soft  and  of  sharp  edges  and  of  silhouettes  contrasted 
both  strongly  and  delicately  with  their  background  occur  in 
Plate  1 6. 

An  account  of  Reynolds'  works  must  now  follow.  Of  por- 
traits painted  certainly  before  he  went  to  Italy,  not  many 
exist.  A  head  of  Mrs,  Field  of  1 746  (Sir  Robert  Edgcumbe) 
is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  delicate  carmines  and  lumi- 
nous reflected  lights.  In  the  group  of  about  the  same  date 
at  Port  Eliot  of  Lord  and  Lady  Eliot  with  children  and  Captain 
Hamilton,  all  the  poses  are  as  stiff  as  in  any  of  Hudson's  por- 
traits except  that  of  Hamilton  with  the  little  girl  on  his  back. 

While  Reynolds  was  in  Italy  he  painted  a  number  of 
'caricatures'  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  In  an  amusing 
group  of  Sir  Charles  Turner,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Woodyeare,  and 
Dr.  Drake  (Julian  Lousada,  Esq.),  Dr.  Drake,  an  impos- 
sibly thin  gentleman,  is  stopping  his  ears,  to  prevent  his 
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hearing  the  sounds  that  the  others  are  making  with  their 
various  musical  instruments.  The  exaggerated  pecuHarities 
of  each  face  and  figure  are  set  down  with  an  ease  which 
shows  that  Reynolds  might  have  developed  on  the  lines  of 
Hogarth  had  he  chosen;  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  type  of 
work,  believing  that  an  artist  ought  only  to  portray  the  'per- 
fections' of  his  sitter. 

Two  admirably  drawn  Self  Portraits  (N.G.  889  and  N.P.G. 
41),  both  of  them  now  reduced  to  brown  monochrome,  were 
probably  painted  in  Italy  in  about  1 750.  The  scar  on  the 
lip  in  both  proves  that  they  cannot  be  earlier  in  date  than 
1749.  That  in  the  Portrait  Gallery,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  shows  a  great  advance  on  the  Eliot  group  in 
spontaneity  of  pose  and  in  skilful  balance  of  line  and  of 
light  and  shade. 

In  his  portraits  painted  soon  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
the  result  of  Reynolds'  studies  of  the  great  painters  of  the 
past  is  often  evident.  The  head  of  1753  of  his  assistant 
Marchi  (Diploma)  with  its  gradated  half-tones  and  thickly 
impasted  high  lights  is  in  obvious  technical  imitation  of 
Rembrandt,  though  the  unemotional  way  of  seeing  the  sitter 
is  Reynolds'  own.  Sometimes  with  the  influence  of  Rem- 
brandt is  mixed  that  of  Van  Dyck,  The  general  concep- 
tion and  posing  of  the  full  length  of  Captain  Orme  for  in- 
stance (N.G.  681),  a  portrait  of  1756,  is  Van  Dyckian;  but 
the  division  of  the  head  into  a  light  and  a  shadowed  half 
suggests  a  hint  taken  from  one  of  Rembrandt's  experiments. 
Again  in  the  group  of  1757  of  The  Young  Duke  of  Beaufort  and 
his  Tutor  (owned  by  the  present  Duke)  the  dresses  are  of  the 
Van  Dyck  period,  but  the  proportion  given  to  shadow  in  the 
composition  is  Rembrandtesque. 

Some  of  Reynolds'  portraits  of  this  period,  such  as  that  of 
1756  of  Lady  North  (Sir  Philip  Sassoon)  suggest,  especially 
in  the  painting  of  the  dresses,  that  he  had  been  taking 
technical  hints  from  the  work  of  Allan  Ramsay,  that  ac- 
complished Scotch  painter,  who  was  ten  years  his  senior. 
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Ramsay,  whose  work  will  be  briefly  discussed  later,  had 
already  painted  in  1754  Lady  Helen  Dalrymple  (the  Earl 
of  Wemyss)  two  years  before  the  painting  of  Lady  North;  so 
his  name  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  from  whom  Sir 
Joshua  learned. 

In  many  of  Reynolds'  portraits  of  the  seventeen-fifties, 
the  colour  has  fled  from  the  flesh  tints,  leavyig  the  faces  and 
hands  almost  in  monochrome.  This  matters  less  than  might 
be  expected,  as  can  be  seen  in  such  varied  examples  as  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  of  1757  (N.P.G,  625),  Admiral  Holbourne 
and  his  son  of  1757  (Greenwich),  Captain  Orme  (already  men- 
tioned) and  Lady  Anne  Lennox  Countess  of  Albemarle  of  1 759 
(N.G.  1259).  In  all  these  cases  (except  Captain  Orme  where 
the  horse  and  background  have  darkened)  the  rest  of  the 
colour  has  not  suffered  at  all,  in  the  Cumberland  a  peculiarly 
rich  effect  having  been  produced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a 
red  and  blue  that  are  both  somewhat  subdued.  Moreover 
the  modelling  of  the  heads  is  always  so  complete  that  none 
of  the  characterisation  has  been  lost;  there  is  individual  life 
in  the  gallant  and  adventurous  Orme:  in  Cumberland,  dispas- 
sionately portrayed,  without  emphasis  on  his  brutality  yet 
without  flattery:  in  Admiral  Holbourne,  with  his  long  sighted 
sailor's  vision  looking  far  out  to  sea:  and  in  Lady  Anne,  that 
kindly  but  commanding  aristocrat,  who  is  looking  up 
sharply  from  her  lace  work,  ready  if  necessary  to  administer 
a  rebuke.  Not  many  of  Reynolds'  portraits  of  women  show 
as  much  insight  as  this  of  Lady  Anne,  who  was  the  mother  of 
his  friend  Keppel;  clearly  he  has  forgotten  his  rules  of  gal- 
lantry and  has  become  interested  in  her  intellectually,  as 
though  she  were  a  man.  The  fine  colour,  the  bold  painting 
of  the  quilted  skirt,  the  sound  structure  and  splendid  draw- 
ing of  the  hands,  of  the  arms  and  of  the  sleeves  that  fall  over 
them,  all  contribute  to  the  satisfying  completeness  of  the 
whole. 

To  this  period  belong  also  several  of  Reynolds'  best  por- 
traits of  younger  women.    The  two  of  1 759  of  Kitty  Fisher, 
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one  at  Petworth  and  one  at  Kenwood,  are  both  in  their 
different  ways  beautiful  in  colour;  and  that  of  1758  of  Miss 
Axford  at  Knole  has  the  added  charm  of  having  preserved  its 
roseate  flesh  tints. 

To  the  seventeen-sixties  belong  some  of  Reynolds'  best 
preserved  works.  The  luminosity  of  the  seated  portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Bath  of  1761  (N.P.G.  337)  throws  all  the  adjacent 
works  by  lesser  artists  into  the  shade.  In  the  same  year  he 
painted  one  of  his  most  beautiful  groups  -  that  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Clive  with  Child  and  Indian  Nurse  (Lord  EUesmere) .  The 
building  up  of  the  composition  and  the  bold  use  of  con- 
trasted silhouettes  of  light  and  dark  are  evidently  inspired 
by  Van  Dyck;  but  Van  Dyck,  though  he  might  have  excelled 
even  this  beautiful  scheme  of  colour,  could  never  have  por- 
trayed so  intimately  the  graceful  mother,  the  pretty  child  and 
the  stolid  but  loyally  affectionate  ayah. 

At  the  recent  Exhibition  of  English  Painting  in  Brussels 
two  works  of  1 76 1  could  be  compared;  Reynolds'  sketch  (from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection)  and  finished  picture 
(from  Earl  Spencer's)  of  Georgiana  Countess  Spencer  and 
her  daughter.  Lady  Georgiana,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Devonshire.  A  certain  freshness  is  lacking  in  the  finished 
work  that  is  present  in  the  sketch;  in  the  sketch,  which  is 
monochrome,  the  mother's  face  is  tenderer  and  the  little 
girl's  less  pretty  but  more  spontaneously  mischievous;  it  has 
in  fact  just  those  qualities  that  Reynolds  admired  in  the 
works  of  Gainsborough.  Gainsborough  on  the  other  hand 
never  attained  to  the  merits  that  belong  only  to  the  finished 
portrait,  which  in  the  skilfully  unsymmetrical  placing  of 
the  group,  in  the  sure  drawing,  in  the  combined  richness 
and  freedom  of  the  painting  and  in  the  splendid  colour- 
scheme  of  blue,  crimson,  brown  and  creamy  white  is  a 
masterpiece  of  which  an  Englishman  may  feel  proud,  even 
when  seeing  it  in  the  country  of  Van  Dyck.    ■ 

Two  years  later,  in  the  Nelly  O'Brien  of  1763  (Plate  16) 
(Wall.  Coll.),  Reynolds  was  able  to  combine  spontaneity 
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with  finish.  In  this  masterpiece,  a  daring  experiment  in 
lighting  has  been  used  with  wholly  successful  results.  The 
famous  beauty's  face,  protected  by  her  wide  hat,  receives  no 
direct  sunlight,  but  only  a  strong  reflected  light  beating  up- 
wards from  the  sunlit  portions  below:  that  is  from  her 
hands,  from  her  skirt  and  especially  from  the  white  fur  of  the 
little  dog  upon  her  lap.  Thus  the  shadows  and  lights  occur 
on  her  features  in  the  reverse  of  their  usual  positions,  her 
upper  lip  and  around  her  nostrils  being  light  and  her  lower 
lip  and  forehead  dark.  This,  far  from  being  grotesque,  adds 
piquancy  to  her  charm,  which  is  further  increased  by  her 
pose;  she  appears  just  to  have  looked  up  on  seeing  a  friend, 
at  the  same  moment  that  a  gleam  of  sun  has  burst  through 
the  clouds,  shining  even  more  brightly  on  her  neck  and  breast 
than  on  her  hands  and  wrist  below.  The  peep  of  light  sky 
through  the  trees  on  the  left,  though  deliberately  subdued  in 
tone  (because  of  secondary  importance)  is  of  value  in  giving 
the  picture  depth;  without  it  the  figure  would  make  a  dull 
symmetrical  shape  imprisoned  in  darkness.  The  half-tones 
upon  the  pillar  are  also  useful  in  giving  luminosity  to  the 
background,  though  here  the  condition  of  the  paint  pre- 
vents their  original  beauty  from  being  fully  appreciable. 

Fortunately  the  figure  itself  has  not  suffered  at  all,  the  full 
beauty  of  the  colour-scheme  of  repeated  rose  and  light  blue 
and  white  being  completely  preserved.  Apparently  a  warm 
pinkish  tint  was  first  laid  over  the  whole  of  the  figure;  then 
over  the  skirt  a  creamy  white  was  in  places  thinly  scumbled, 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  thicker  touches  of  the  same 
white  and  of  blue.  The  technique  of  the  head  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  follow,  but  much  of  the  modelling  appears  to  have 
depended  upon  the  final  glaze  and  the  thumb  may  have  been 
used  as  well  as  the  brush.  Particularly  happy  is  the  way  in 
which  the  striped  blue  and  white  sleeves  appear  through 
the  transparent  and  thinly  glazed  black  shawl.  Details  like 
the  lace  on  the  sleeves,  which  look  accidental,  are  skilfully 
designed  in  relation  to  the  whole,  and,  while  painted  with 
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enjoyable  fluency,  are  also  drawn  with  the  utmost  care  in 
their  relation  to  the  arm  beneath.  Reynolds  in  fact  has  put 
forth  all  his  powers  in  painting  this  blue-eyed  beauty,  making 
her  more  than  the  mere  likeness  of  one  woman  of  one  period, 
so  that  she  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  mysterious  and  per- 
manent fascination  of  womankind.  At  the  same  time  the 
very  completeness  of  the  presentation,  as  compared  with  one 
of  Gainsborough's  portraits,  has  something  in  it  impersonal. 

In  1768  Reynolds  painted  Lady  Pembroke  and  her  son 
(Wilton  House) ,  a  picture  which  has  badly  faded,  but  which 
still  expresses  tenderly  the  character  of  the  shy  little  boy  and 
of  his  gentle  mother.  In  painting  women  without  their 
children,  or  women  who  were  not  mothers,  Reynolds  was 
often  less  successful.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  his  later  por- 
traits of  them  are  equal  in  charm  to  the  Nelly  O^Brien.  He 
seems  to  have  painted  the  ladies  of  the  seventeen-seventies 
in  a  mood  bordering  on  polite  boredom.  Nor  did  he  save 
these  portraits  from  artificiality  by  robing  the  fair  ones  in 
dresses  of  pseudo-Greek  simplicity,  as  in  The  Graces  decorating 
Hymen  (N.G.  79)  of  1773.  This  picture  however  is  skilfully 
composed  and  must  originally  have  been  much  more 
luminous  and  colourful.  Several  of  Reynolds'  publicly 
exhibited  works  belong  to  the  same  year  (1773);  all  of  them 
showing  the  dexterity  and  speed  in  the  handling  of  the 
brush  that  he  had  acquired  in  the  ten  years  since  he  had 
painted  the  Nelly  O'Brien.  These  include  Lady  Cockburn  and 
her  children  (N.G.  2077)  and  Miss  Bowles  and  her  dog  (Wallace 
Collection) .  A  third,  Mrs.  Hartley  and  Child  (M.  1 924) ,  which 
was  probably  painted  slightly  earlier,  has  darkened,  but  is 
still  rich  and  beautiful  in  colour.  The  Lady  Cockburn  group 
is  in  better  condition;  here  it  is  necessary  to  overlook  the 
unreal  playfulness  of  the  children  -  too  evidently  necessi- 
tated by  the  linear  composition  -  in  order  to  enjoy  the  firm 
modelling  of  their  sturdy  limbs  and  the  rich  scheme  of  red, 
blue  and  tawny  gold  united  by  golden  sunlight. 

Reynolds  had  already  produced  several  separate  portraits 
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of  children  (giving  them  as  much  individual  sympathy  as 
their  elders)  before  this  year  1773,  in  which  he  painted 
Miss  Bowles  and  her  dog  (Wall.  Coll.),  that  delightful  example 
of  his  capacity  for  understanding  the  feelings  of  a  child 
and  in  this  case  the  feelings  also  of  the  dog,  who  would 
certainly  never  have  suffered  such  a  squeezing  so  patiently 
from  a  grown  up  person.  So  entirely  does  the  interest  in  the 
subject  absorb  the  attention,  that  it  is  only  afterwards  that 
the  formal  beauties  of  the  painting  are  discovered.  The 
black  parts  of  the  dog's  body  have  been  swiftly  swept  in 
with  a  fluent  brush,  without  any  loss  to  the  sureness  of  the 
drawing.  With  these  thinly  painted  parts  (which  are  usually 
the  darks)  may  be  contrasted  the  thickly  loaded  impasto, 
so  characteristic  of  Reynolds,  of  such  things  as  the  white 
sleeve  near  the  shoulder.  The  colour  of  the  skirt  seems  to 
have  been  produced  by  painting  a  rose  tint  over  a  blue 
foundation  (the  reverse  of  the  method  used  in  J^elly  O'BrierCs) 
these  two  colours  again  appearing  in  the  child's  eyes  and 
complexion.  The  balance  of  light  and  shade  is  skilfully 
planned  (as  in  the  Nelly  O'Brien),  care  being  taken  that  the 
strongest  light  should  fall  on  the  face;  but  Reynolds  has  now 
added  another  means  of  subordination,  not  found  in  the 
earlier  portrait,  by  the  severe  simplification  of  the  dress  in 
which  minor  folds  are  altogether  eliminated. 

In  the  large  room  of  the  Wallace  Collection  also,  in  which 
there  are  some  of  the  best  portraits  of  children  in  London, 
is  Reynolds'  Strawberry  Girl,  who  stands  with  a  basket  at  her 
side  and  with  an  expression  in  her  large  eyes  of  the  kind  of 
sadness  that  can  only  be  seen  on  the  face  of  a  child.  This 
picture,  the  first  version  of  which  was  completed  about  1774, 
is  painted  in  the  lighter  parts  with  that  thick  loaded  im- 
pasto that  Reynolds  loved  to  use  (encouraged  therein  by 
Gandy's  precepts  first),  an  impasto  much  thicker  and  less 
loaded  than  Hogarth's,  and  comparable  in  quality  with 
Devonshire  cream. 

In  general  Reynolds'  technique,  like  that  of  many  painters, 
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developed  from  the  close  and  careful  to  the  loose  and  free. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  more  brilliant  execution  of 
the  seventeen-seventies  as  compared  with  the  more  pains- 
taking style  of  the  sixties;  but  there  is  no  absolute  rule  of 
development,  since  he  was  always  trying  new  experiments. 
The  Strawberry  Girl,  though  of  about  the  same  date  as  Miss 
Bowles,  is  more  deliberate  in  execution  and  without  anything 
so  obviously  brilliant  technically  as  the  painting  of  the  dog. 
The  Dr.  Johnson  of  1 772  (M.  887)  (Plate  17a)  is  more  coarsely 
as  well  as  more  speedily  executed  than  either;  the  strongly 
marked  divisions  between  full  light  and  full  shadow  being 
again  as  different  as  possible  from  the  delicate  half-tones 
and  from  the  smoothly  and  comparatively  thinly  applied 
paint  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  1777  (N.G.  754).  In  the 
seventeen-eighties  his  methods  were  equally  varied,  as  three 
portraits  in  the  National  Gallery  will  demonstrate:  The 
Age  of  Innocence  (307)  of  1788,  with  its  characteristically 
loaded  impasto;  Heads  of  Angels  (182)  of  about  1787,  with 
its  thinner,  more  gradually  applied  paint,  which  leaves  the 
grain  of  the  canvas  visible;  and  Lord  Heathfield  (i  1 1)  of  1787 
in  which  the  head  is  forcibly  and  rather  heavily  painted  and 
the  thickest  impasto  is  reserved  for  the  ornaments  of  the 
uniform. 

In  1782,  that  is  earlier  than  any  of  these,  Reynolds 
painted  the  charming  portrait  in  Earl  Spencer's  Collection 
of  Lavinia  Viscountess  Althorp,  with  its  rich  creamy  paint  and 
lovely  colour-scheme  of  pinks  and  subdued  yellows.  To  the 
later  eighteen-eighties  belong  many  accomplished  but  often 
superficial  portraits  of  women,  carried  out  in  a  style  peculiar 
to  Reynolds'  last  period,  a  style  much  imitated  by  Romney, 
by  Hoppner  and  even  by  Raeburn.  The  Lady  William 
Gordon  of  1786  (lent  by  Lord  Irwin  to  the  N.G.)  is  an  ex- 
ample. The  painting  is  very  direct,  the  shadows  being  seldom 
merged  into  the  half-tones  and  the  hair  drawn  in  even 
bolder  sweeps  of  the  brush  than  in  the  work  of  1773.  Some 
of  these  later  portraits  of  ladies  are  slighter  but  also  fresher 
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in  conception  than  many  of  the  more  classical  works  of 
Reynolds'  middle  period. 

But  Reynolds  was  capable  of  an  understanding  of  charac- 
ter more  complete  than  he  showed  in  any  of  these.  At  his 
best  he  could  portray  women  well;  his  children  are  usually, 
though  not  always,  sympathetically  treated;  but  where  he 
hardly  ever  failed  was  in  his  grasp  of  the  characters  of  men. 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  1777  (N.G.  754)  become  known  to  all 
who  have  seen  the  picture;  the  one  irritable  but  self  con- 
fident, the  other  gentle  and  intellectual.  The  portrait  is 
still  in  beautiful  condition  and  can  really  be  compared  for 
colour  and  composition  with  the  works  of  Titian  and  of  Van 
Dyck  to  whose  example  it  owes  much. 

More  historically  interesting  than  this  are  Reynolds* 
portraits  of  the  great  literary  men  of  his  day.  Probably 
no  other  group  of  men  of  intellectual  distinction  lives  to-day 
with  such  completeness  as  that  which  surrounded  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  Boswell  has  recorded  their  conversation 
and  Reynolds  their  appearance. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  portraits  is  that  of  Johnson 
himself  (N.P.G.  1597)  of  1756,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
seated  at  his  table  with  pen  in  hand,  thinking  what  he  shall 
write  next.  Though  without  much  technical  beauty,  this  is 
one  of  Reynolds'  most  spontaneous  works.  In  1761  Rey- 
nolds painted  a  writer  who  was  older  and  outside  the  John- 
sonian circle,  namely  Laurence  Sterne  (in  Lord  Lansdowne's 
Collection)  -  sitting  negligently  on  his  chair,  his  wig  a  little 
on  one  side,  his  head  resting  on  his  arm,  looking  at  the 
spectator  with  an  expression  that  clearly  indicates  the  keen 
observer  and  the  not  always  healthy-minded  humorist. 
The  striking  design  is  wholly  original  because  wholly  in- 
spired by  the  man. 

Of  portraits  of  the  immediately  Johnsonian  group,  that 
oi Edmund  Burke  (N.P.G.  655)  of  1769  reveals,  in  the  eyes  and 
in  the  sensitive  mouth,  the  idealist  who  could  never  become 
completely  a  man  of  the  world.   The  colour  is  subdued  but 
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has  retained  its  beauty  better  than  that  of  the  equally  pro- 
found Oliver  Goldsmith  (N.P.G.  130)  of  1773,  a  portrait  which 
astonished  Reynolds'  sister,  because  of  the  gentle  dignity 
and  intellectual  force,  which  the  painter's  sympathy  had 
discovered,  underneath  the  exterior  of  boastful  vanity  and 
buffoonery  that  was  merely  the  cloak  of  diffidence.  Such  a 
work  amply  proves  that  Reynolds  was  right  to  eschew  cari- 
cature and  that  it  was  no  superficial  flattery  that  he  had 
in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  'the  perfections'  of  his  sitter. 

Reynolds  always  retained  a  deep  and  humble  respect  for 
Johnson  himself.  'No  man,'  he  wrote,  'had  like  him  the 
faculty  of  teaching  inferior  minds  the  art  of  thinking.'  Of 
his  portraits  of  Johnson  in  London,  the  earliest,  already 
described,  is  vivid  but  comparatively  slight.  On  the  whole 
the  most  profound  is  the  study  of  1770  for  the  head  of 
Johnson  at  Knole  (N.P.G.  1445)  which  reveals  the  incipient 
blindness,  the  struggle  with  melancholy,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  piety  shown  in  the  beautiful  prayers  that  Johnson 
composed  and  with  his  many  self-sacrificing  acts  of  kindness. 

But  the  everyday  Johnson,  the  man  as  he  was  known 
socially,  humorous,  argumentative,  the  inventor  of  epigrams, 
is  seen  best  in  the  portrait  of  1772  (Plate  17a)  (M.  887). 
Here  one  can  see  him  and  almost  hear  his  resounding  voice 
coming  down  heavily  with  one  of  his  crushing  pronounce- 
ments beginning  with  the  ejaculation:  'Sir  !',  so  convinc- 
ingly has  Reynolds  remembered  the  expressive  moment  when 
the  eyes  were  puckered  by  a  frown,  the  heavy  hand  raised 
and  the  mouth  half  open  before  the  weighty  utterance.  The 
lighting  is  the  reverse  of  the  diffused  glow  of  pictures  like 
the  Age  of  Innocence^  where  forms  are  explained  by  pale 
melting  half-tones:  instead  the  strongest  and  most  sudden 
contrast  is  made  between  the  lights  and  darks,  in  order  to 
accentuate  as  forcibly  as  possible  Johnson's  rough  hewn 
features.  Reynolds  has  even  brought  the  dark  shadow  under 
the  nose  right  up  against  the  Ughtest  part  of  the  nostril 
without  softening  its  contour  at  all,  and  without  interposing 
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the  intermediate  half-tone  which  must  have  existed  between 
them,  even  under  the  most  violent  lighting.  The  shadow 
between  the  eye,  the  nose  and  the  brow  also  has  this  abrupt 
edge.  But  with  all  these  omissions,  what  shapes  have  been 
set  down  are  clearly  defined  and  accurate  in  contour,  and 
amount  to  statements  as  to  existing  structure,  not  merely 
to  generalised  and  vague  impressions.  Moreover  the  drab 
colour,  the  coarse  canvas,  the  thickly  applied  paint,  even 
the  slightly  awkward  design  necessitated  by  the  pose,  all 
bring  out  the  character  of  Johnson  in  a  way  that  would  have 
been  impossible  with  more  graceful  methods. 

In  1780  Reynolds  also  painted  an  imaginary  picture  of 
the  Infant  Johnson  (Lord  Lansdowne's  Coll.)  -  a  powerful 
little  naked  boy  of  about  four,  seated  with  head  lowered  and 
puckered  brow  engaged  in  profound  contemplation.  The 
artist  is  here  making  affectionate  fun  of  a  man  who  with  all 
his  perversity  had  at  bottom  the  candour  of  a  child.  The 
picture  is  also  a  splendid  example  of  Reynolds'  power  of 
modelling  a  figure  almost  as  solidly  with  thickly  applied 
paint  as  if  he  had  been  working  with  clay. 

One  of  Reynolds'  most  ambitious  portraits  of  an  intel- 
lectual personality  is  that  of  1 784  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic 
Muse,  of  which  there  is  a  version  at  Dulwich.  The  pose 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Michelangelo's 
Isaiah,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  though  the  attitude  of  the  right 
arm,  which  is  essential  to  the  spontaneity  of  Reynolds' 
conception,  is  entirely  diflferent.  In  any  case,  Michelangelo's 
'idea'  (to  adapt  Reynolds'  own  words  slightly)  has  been 
'accommodated  to  his  own  work  so  that  no  seam  or  join 
appears' ;  and  if  the  figures  behind  in  darkness  -  the  woman 
with  the  dagger  and  the  man  with  the  cup  -  seem  now  a 
little  melodramatic,  Mrs.  Siddons  herself  has  the  bearing 
and  countenance  of  one  who  could  stir  the  emotions  of  an 
audience. 

Intellectual  though  Reynolds  himself  was,  his  compre- 
hension  of  character   was   not   confined   to   persons   of  a 
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primarily  intellectual  bent.  His  Captain  Orme  and  Admiral 
Holbourne  show  how  admirably  he  could  portray  men  of 
action.  An  even  finer  example,  if  possible,  is  the  Lord  Heath- 
field  of  1787  (N.G.  III).  Quite  apart  from  the  key  of 
Gibraltar  in  his  hand,  the  weather-beaten  countenance  of 
Heathfield  would  of  itself  reveal  him  as  a  man  of  iron  deter- 
mination, ready  to  face  all  dangers,  who  had  yet  his 
limitations  in  the  matter  of  humour  and  of  quickness  of 
perception. 

There  are  two  portraits  by  Reynolds  of  a  man  of  action  of 
a  different  type,  his  lifelong  friend  Viscount  Admiral  Keppel;  that 
of  1779  (N.P.G.  179)  and  that  of  1780  (M.  886).  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  say  which  was  the  finer.  In  the  Millbank 
example  the  pose  is  alert  without  exaggerated  movement  and 
the  expression  of  the  face  is  contemplative.  Keppel  can  be 
seen  to  be  a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity  and  power  of 
self-denial,  but  kindly  and  modest  also;  so  that  to  be  told 
of  his  power  to  appreciate  men  in  other  walks  of  life  comes 
as  no  surprise.  The  paint  in  this  portrait  has  been  applied 
with  Reynolds'  usual  satisfying  deliberation.  The  main 
planes  of  the  face  are  divided  sharply  into  light  and  shade, 
though  with  a  slightly  more  gradual  transition  near  the  chin; 
the  shadowed  side  is  treated  simply  with  but  few  gradations 
(one  of  the  greatmeritsof  Reynolds' work  being  an  avoidance 
of  over-modelling) ;  on  the  other  hand  over  the  large  area 
of  the  face  exposed  to  light,  the  greatest  subtleties  of  colour, 
of  full  light,  of  half  tone,  and  of  the  hard  or  soft  contours 
between  them  have  been  perceived  and  recorded.  In  the 
matter  of  composition,  the  balance  of  light  and  shade  has 
been  arranged  both  to  satisfy  the  eye  and  to  give  the  figure 
projection;  and  the  scheme  of  colour,  by  which  the  green- 
blue  sky  becomes  the  main  contrast  with  the  red-brown  coat, 
is  a  further  contribution  to  the  total  sobriety  and  restraint. 

Even  when  Reynolds  was  painting  Keppel  he  did  not 
obtrude  his  personal  affection  for  him;  his  own  emotional 
attitude  to  his   sitter   being  invariably  suppressed.     The 
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Cumberland  portrait  is  painted  with  complete  detachment; 
and  the  George,  Prince  of  Wales  (N.G.  889)  of  1779  is  equally- 
free  both  from  flattery  and  from  any  tendency  to  adverse 
criticism. 

This  objectivity,  so  valuable  in  portraiture,  stood  Reynolds 
in  less  good  stead  as  an  inventor  of  historical  compositions. 
Without  the  inspiration  of  an  individual,  he  found  creative 
art  difficult;  thus  Ugolino  and  his  sons  (at  Knole)  and  other 
such  attempts  are  skilfully  composed  according  to  rule,  but 
never  have  the  convincing  unity  of  something  seen  as  a  whole 
in  the  mind's  eye.  His  best  figure-compositions  are  usually 
disguised  portraits  or  portrait  groups.  The  Holy  Family  of 
about  1788  (N.G.  78A),  though  the  background  is  in  poor 
condition,  retains  considerable  beauty;  especially  in  the 
drawing  of  the  Mother's  neck  and  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
children,  who  are  much  shyer  of  each  other  than  they  would 
be  of  grown  up  people.  Another  well  imagined  group, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  colour,  is  The 
Gypsy  Fortune  Teller  of  1782  (Kenwood).  Warm  reds  occur 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  background  consists  of  violet  hills 
and  of  a  sky  of  a  greener  blue  with  orange-golden  rifts.  The 
conception  is  pleasingly  natural;  the  gypsy  herself  is  secretly 
in  fun  and  the  youngest  child  regards  everything  as  a  joke, 
but  her  elder  sister,  whose  fortune  is  being  told,  has  the 
pathetic  timidity  and  seriousness  of  one  who  has  ceased  to 
be  a  child  but  has  not  yet  become  a  woman. 

The  greatness  of  Reynolds,  however,  depends  upon  his 
portraits  proper.  The  immense  variety  of  conception  shown 
in  these  goes  far  to  justify  his  doctrine  that  'by  studying  the 
inventions  of  others  we  learn  to  invent.'  Gainsborough, 
who  studied  other  painters  less  systematically,  was  more 
liable  to  repeat  the  formulae  for  a  composition  that  he 
had  previously  invented.  But  the  fundamental  reason  for 
Reynolds'  variety,  more  important  even  than  his  artistic 
learning,  was  his  keen  sympathetic  understanding  of  a  wide 
range  of  types  of  humanity. 


CHAPTER  X 

PORTRAITS:  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  REYNOLDS 

Except  for  Gainsborough,  there  was  scarcely  a  portrait- 
painter  at  work  in  England  in  the  later  eighteenth  century 
who  was  uninfluenced  by  Reynolds.  Even  that  accomplished 
Scottish  portraitist  Allan  Ramsay  (i 713-1784),  who  was 
ten  years  older  than  Reynolds  and  from  whom  Reynolds 
himself  had  taken  hints,  came  in  turn  to  learn  from  Sir 
Joshua.  Ramsay,  whose  father  wrote  'The  Gentle  Shepherd,' 
was  one  of  the  most  cultivated  men  of  the  age.  He  was  an 
excellent  linguist  and  the  friend  of  Hume  and  of  Rousseau; 
Doctor  Johnson  spoke  of  his  conversation  as  full  of  'instruc- 
tion' and  of  'elegance.' 

Ramsay's  best  portraits  are  of  great  beauty.  Those  of  his 
first  phase  are  outwardly  like  Hudson's,  but  usually  superior 
in  grace.  In  1 736  he  left  Edinburgh  for  Rome,  where  he 
worked  at  the  French  Academy,  returning  to  Scotland  in 
1 738.  The  date  of  his  second  continental  visit  seems  un- 
certain; but  in  his  next  phase,  in  such  portraits  as  Lady  Helen 
Dalrymple  of  1754  (Earl  of  Wemyss)  Ramsay's  technique  and 
even  his  conception  are  clearly  influenced  by  contemporary 
French  portraiture  of  the  type  produced  by  men  like  Quentin 
de  Latour.  In  1756  Ramsay  settled  in  London;  and,  as  has 
been  shown,  his  work  of  this  second  phase  became  the  tech- 
nical model  for  Reynolds,  for  the  light  fluent  treatment  of 
the  frills  in  portraits  like  the  Lady  North  of  1756.  Out  of  this 
technique  Reynolds  then  evolved  the  broader  handling  of 
works  like  Lady  Anne  Lennox  of  1 759  (see  p.  80) ;  but  Reynolds' 
portraits  of  women,  though  more  strongly  modelled  and  more 
varied  in  design,  seldom  equalled  Ramsay's  in  spontaneity 
and  grace.    In  this  Ramsay  came  nearer  to  Gainsborough. 
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Walpole  wrote:  'Mr.  Reynolds  seldom  succeeds  in  women; 
Mr.  Ramsay  is  formed  to  paint  them.' 

In  the  seventeen-sixties,  Ramsay  in  his  turn  was  studying 
the  work  of  Reynolds,  so  that  the  lovely  Mrs.  Bruce  of  Arnot 
(Edinburgh)  of  about  1 765,  combines  some  of  the  breadth 
and  luminosity  of  Sir  Joshua's  painting  with  Ramsay's  own 
power  of  recording  animated  charm.  The  Mrs.  Bruce  and 
the  Mrs.  Allan  Ramsay  (also  at  Edinburgh)  are  among  his 
finest  works.  Nothing  in  London  represents  Ramsay  at  his 
best;  the  Mrs.  Everard  (M.  1491)  has  none  of  the  charm  either 
of  character  or  of  handling  of  his  best  women's  portraits; 
and  the  Lord  Chesterfield  of  1766  (N.P.G,  533),  though  en- 
dowed with  some  distinction,  is  poor  in  colour  and  incom- 
pletely individualised.  The  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte 
(N.P.G.  223  and  224)  are  largely  if  not  entirely  the  work  of 
those  assistants  whom  Ramsay  employed  in  large  numbers 
after  1767,  when  he  became  official  court-painter  and  was 
expected  to  produce  an  endless  stream  of  royal  portraits. 
This  fact  has  been  harmful  to  the  reputation  of  a  painter 
whose  best  work  reaches  a  level  little  below  that  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  century. 

A  painter  of  great  skill,  who  was  strongly  influenced  by 
Reynolds,  was  Francis  Cotes  (i  725-1 770).  His  Mrs.  Brocas 
(N.G.  1 281)  shows  him  as  Sir  Joshua's  conscientious  but  un- 
inspired imitator.  In  The  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  of  1765 
(N.G.  4387),  the  painting  is  bold  and  the  colour  rich;  the 
striking  division  of  the  head  into  light  and  shadow  is  a  device 
clearly  learned  from  Reynolds,  though  applied  with  a  touch 
of  theatricality,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  work  of  Cotes. 
There  is  something  slightly  ostentatious  also  about  the  John 
Jervis  Earl  of  S.  Vincent  (N.P.G.  2026)  though  the  character 
of  the  man  is  well  portrayed.  Cotes  usually  succeeded  better 
with  men  than  with  women.  If,  as  is  probable.  The  Admiral 
Hawkins  (in  Mr.  F.  Noel  Ashcroft's  possession)  was  painted 
by  Cotes  and  not  by  Gainsborough,  it  is  one  of  his  finest 
works  for  drawing,  design,  execution  and  characterisation. 
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John  Singleton  Copley  (1737-18 15),  the  American 
painter,  who  will  be  discussed  later  (see  p.  209),  must  have 
studied  Sir  Joshua's  technique,  before  he  could  paint  so 
vigorous  and  spirited  a  head  as  the  Lord  Heathjield  (N.P.G. 
170).  With  all  its  clever  execution,  however,  this  portrait 
betrays  the  superficiality  of  Copley's  comprehension  of 
character  as  compared  with  that  of  Reynolds^  Heathjield. 

TiLEY  Kettle  (1735-1 786),  another  painter  of  this  genera- 
tion, who  owed  much  to  Reynolds,  failed  to  reach  the  highest 
level  as  an  artist  for  almost  the  opposite  reason,  his  work 
betraying  timidity  rather  than  superficial  cleverness.  Kettle, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  London  house-painter,  painted  in  India 
between  1769  and  1776,  acquiring  by  his  portraits  consider- 
able wealth.  His  Anna  Seward  of  about  1762  (N.P.G.  2017) 
is  a  much  less  pleasing  example  of  what  he  had  learned  from 
Sir  Joshua,  than  the  roughly  contemporary  Lady  at  Dulwich 
(583)  a  portrait  whose  colour,  handling  and  characterisa- 
tion endows  it  with  real  charm.  Of  works  of  the  Indian 
period,  the  Portrait  of  a  Man  of  about  1772  (N.G.  3962)  is 
attractively  sympathetic  in  a  quiet  way;  and  still  more 
charming  is  the  group  at  Dulwich  (582),  gracefully  designed, 
if  somewhat  indecisive  in  execution,  of  the  shy  little  sisters, 
Eliza  and  Mary  Davidson.  Such  works  are  more  success- 
ful than  the  ambitious  full-length  of  the  Nawab  of  Carnatic 
(Indian  Section,  V.  and  A.).  The  Rear-Admiral  Kempenfelt 
(Greenwich  99),  which  Kettle  painted  in  1784,  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  is  a  stronger  example  of  his  characterisa- 
tion, though  the  execution  again  betrays  his  habitual 
timidity. 

A  far  more  famous  and  more  original  contemporary  of 
Kettle's,  who  also  studied  Reynolds,  was  George  Romney 
(i  713-1784).  Romney  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  of  Beck- 
side,  Dalton-in-Furness;  and  his  training  in  his  father's  craft 
probably  accounts  for  the  sound  general  construction  of  por- 
traits like  the  Spinstress  (Plate  17b),  which  often  accompanies 
somewhat  slight  knowledge  of  detailed  anatomy.     In  1 755 
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Romney  was  apprenticed  to  one  Christopher  Steele,  whose 
portraits  have  not  been  traced,  but  who  seems  to  have 
given  his  pupil  a  sound  training  in  the  grinding  and  mixing 
of  permanent  colours.  Consequently  the  colour  of  most  of 
Romney's  works,  unlike  that  of  many  of  Sir  Joshua's,  is  al- 
most as  fresh  as  when  it  was  painted.  In  1 762  Romney  went 
to  London,  where,  except  for  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Kendal 
in  1767,  he  remained  until  his  tour  in  Italy  from  1773 
^^  ^775-  Soon  after  his  return  to  London  his  portraits 
began  to  be  more  in  demand  than  those  of  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  themselves.  At  the  end  of  his  life  Romney 
retired  to  Kendal  and  was  devotedly  nursed  by  the  wife 
whom  he  had  deserted  for  twenty  years. 

This  behaviour  to  his  wife  was  no  act  of  calculated  cruelty, 
but  the  gradual  result  of  a  weak  habit  of  procrastination. 
Romney's  portraits  show  that,  while  he  was  frequently  shallow 
and  lacking  in  sympathy,  he  could  at  times  understand  the 
mind  of  a  child  as  well  as  suggest  the  charms  of  a  lady.  His 
men  are  much  more  rarely  profound;  but  his  vigorous  draw- 
ing of  Cowper  (N.P.G.  1423)  convincingly  reveals  the  poet's 
two  apparently  opposite  tendencies  towards  humour  and 
towards  melancholia.  His  portrait  ofHayley  (Fairfax  Murray 
Coll.),  another  personal  friend,  is  another  striking  excep- 
tion. His  unfinished  Self  Portrait  (N.P.G.  959),  also  tech- 
nically admirable  for  its  economy  of  means,  reveals  the 
same  character  that  is  described  in  written  records  :  weak 
and  supersensitive. 

The  earliest  phases  of  Romney's  art  are  not  represented 
in  public  galleries.  The  Jacob  Morland  (M.  1906)  of  about 
1 763  is  merely  a  piece  of  conscientious  craftsmanship.  The 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lindow  of  1772  (M.  1396)  shows  a  tech- 
nical advance  but  is  not  agreeable  in  colour.  The  large 
Beaumont  Family  Group  (N.G.  3400)  of  1776-8,  contains 
characterisations  of  types  rather  than  of  individuals,  and 
lacks  subtlety  as  a  colour  scheme  and  unity  as  a  design. 

On  the  other  hand  another  group  of  1776-7,  Children 
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of  Earl  Gower,  afterwards  Marquess  of  Stafford  (the  Duke  of 
Sutherland)  may  justly  be  regarded  as  Romney's  master- 
piece. The  four  younger  children  are  dancing  in  a  ring,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  tambourine  played  by  their  tall  half- 
sister  Lady  Anne.  The  motif  (apparently  suggested  by  a 
children's  dance  seen  by  the  painter  in  Genoa) ,  has  inspired 
a  perfectly  balanced  composition,  the  linear  design  depend- 
ing on  a  sureness  in  the  drawing  of  the  limbs,  which  is  rare 
with  Romney.  The  dress  of  Lady  Anne  especially  falls 
naturally  into  graceful  lines,  giving  her  figure  a  classical 
dignity,  at  which  Reynolds  often  aimed  but  never  with  such 
spontaneous  success.  To  all  this  is  added  the  beauty  of  a 
colour-scheme  including  amber,  subdued  vermilion,  dull 
purple  and  olive  green. 

Romney  did  not  often  rise  to  so  high  a  level  as  in  the 
Gower  group.  By  1782  he  could  use  his  brush  with  even 
greater  dexterity,  as  in  the  Lady  and  Child  (N.G.  1667) ;  but 
this  does  not  entirely  conceal  the  poor  drawing  of  the 
arm.  The  delineation  of  the  child's  head,  however,  is  sympa- 
thetic and  expressive  as  well  as  skilful,  and  the  colour  as  well 
as  the  handling  shows  an  advance  upon  the  Beaumont  group. 

In  1 782  also  began  Romney's  friendship  with  that  famous 
beauty  Lady  Hamilton,  whose  charms  inspired  some  of  his 
most  shallow  and  also  some  of  his  most  exquisite  portraits. 
Her  genius  for  posing  was  always  giving  Romney  fresh 
ideas.  In  his  portraits  of  her,  he  hardly  revealed  more  than 
one  side  of  her  character,  that  is  her  power  and  love  of 
pleasing;  but  the  best  of  them  succeeded  in  this  so  well  and 
combined  with  it  such  decorative  excellence,  that  they 
must  rank  as  masterpieces. 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  in  Lady  Hamilton  at  the 
Spinning  Wheel  (Kenwood)  (Plate  17b),  which  was  painted  in 
about  1785,  the  figure  and  everything  else  have  the  simpli- 
fied solidity  of  objects  carved  out  of  wood.  The  control  of 
the  main  solid  masses  has  suggested  a  most  original  yet  per- 
fectly orderly   composition,   in  which   the  lady  is   nicely 
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balanced  by  her  instrument.  The  drawing  of  the  chickens 
in  the  foreground  may  be  faulty,  but  the  placing  of  each 
constituent  of  the  design  is  beyond  criticism;  any  alteration 
would  be  harmful,  even  the  cage  in  the  left  hand  top  corner 
being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  whole.  In  dividing  the 
head  into  full  light  and  full  shadow,  Romney  shows  what  he 
has  learned  from  Reynolds,  though  his  simplification  is  still 
more  ruthless,  since  half-tone  is  scarcely  admitted  on  the 
face  except  in  the  softer  modelling  of  the  further  cheek.  The 
brush  drawing  is  everywhere  decisive,  though  the  folds  of 
drapery  are  not  improvised  as  in  Romney's  still  later  work, 
but  carefully  considered  so  that  each  of  them  contributes  to 
the  scheme  of  line.  The  left  hand  bottom  corner  seems  to 
be  the  only  part  of  the  picture  that  has  darkened.  In  gen- 
eral the  light  and  colour  are  as  well  balanced  as  the  lines 
and  masses.  Golden  reflections  occur  in  Lady  Hamilton's 
dress,  the  main  colour-scheme  being  simple  and  consisting 
of  Romney's  favourite  dull  vermilion  and  olive  green,  a 
warm  brown  and  a  creamy  white. 

Two  well  preserved  portraits  of  1786,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Matthews  (N.G.  4489  and  4490),  though  rather  empty  in 
characterisation,  show  the  beauty  of  colour  of  which  Romney 
was  capable.  The  depth  of  insipidity  to  which  he  could 
sink  is  indicated  by  the  Mrs.  Trotter  (N.G.  2943)  of  1789.  It 
was  only  occasionally,  as  in  the  Cowper  sketch,  that  his  in- 
sight into  character  had  much  profundity;  nor  did  Romney 
often  overcome  as  triumphantly  as  in  the  Gower  group  his 
other  outstanding  defect,  a  lack  of  precision  in  drawing, 
which  was  due  to  his  not  having  used  the  pencil  enough 
before  he  became  expert  with  the  brush.  His  special  gift,  in 
which  he  rarely  failed,  for  inventing  fresh  designs  of  the 
utmost  linear  grace,  equipped  him  for  decorative  art  rather 
than  for  portraiture.  His  drawings  and  illustrations  to 
classical  themes  (which  will  be  referred  to  again  in  Chapter 
XIX,  p.  209)  have  a  charm  of  their  own;  for  Romney  was 
one  of  those  who  practised  'Historical'  Composition,  an  art 
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encouraged  by  Reynolds'  teaching.  He  thus  led  the  way 
to  the  creative  art  of  Blcike. 

Of  the  younger  generation  of  portraitists,  Reynolds 
thought  highly  of  John  Opie  (i  761-1807),  comparing  his 
work  with  that  of  Garavaggio.  Opie,  who  was  of  humble 
parentage,  spent  his  youth  in  his  native  Cornwall,  where 
under  the  guidance  partly  of  a  Dr.  Wolcot,  but  chiefly  of 
his  own  talent  for  observation,  he  acquired  a  forcible  method 
of  portraying  the  characters  of  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed. In  1 78 1  he  came  to  London  and  was  encouraged 
by  Reynolds.  In  1 782  a  number  of  his  works  were  at  the 
Academy;  and  there  followed  rapidly  a  shortlived  fashion 
for  his  portraits. 

Opie  was  at  his  best  as  a  painter  of  the  simple  country 
folk  with  whom  he  had  a  natural  sympathy.  His  finest 
work,  before  he  modified  his  blunt  style  to  suit  public  tciste, 
is  vigorous  and  sincere  if  heavy  in  execution  and  clumsy  in 
design.  His  portrait  of  his  Mother  (M.  3518)  is  an  unaffected 
piece  of  realism,  only  suffering  from  a  lack  of  reticence  and 
of  selection  in  the  emphasis.  His  Holcroft  (N.P.G.  1237)  is  an 
equally  earnest  work,  though  somewhat  laboured  and  cut 
up  into  hard  shapes.  Other  portraits  have  the  opposite  fault, 
being  well  constructed  in  general,  but  in  detail  lacking  that 
precision  that  gives  convincing  individuality  to  a  master- 
piece. Thus  varieties  and  uncertainties  of  proportion  are 
discernible  in  the  many  Self  Portraits.  Of  these  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  in  characterisation  and  in  colour  is  that  of  1 785 
(N.P.G.  1826).  The  gloomy  Self  Portrait  (N.G.  1826)  is 
sincere  and  solidly  modelled,  but  like  many  of  Opie*s  works, 
opaque  in  the  shadows;  for  while  he  had  learned  from 
Reynolds  the  value  of  keeping  his  darks  simple,  he  failed  to 
give  them  the  other  necessary  quality  of  transparency. 

Opie's  ambitious  historical  compositions,  like  The  Murder 
ofRizzio,  do  not  escape  the  almost  universal  theatricaUty  of 
the  period.  Like  his  contemporaries,  he  believed  in  'chiaro- 
scuro' -  that  is  in  the  arbitrary  use  of  lighting  for  dramatic 

Ip 
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purposes.  One  example  however,  The  Cardplayers  {Vcty^oTth) , 
has  some  dignity  of  composition  and  considerable  beauty  of 
colour. 

In  imitation  of  the  more  popular  work  of  Lawrence, 
Opie  attempts  to  give  to  his  later  portraits  an  elegance, 
which  usually,  as  in  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin  (N.P.G.  1237), 
makes  them  merely  flimsy  and  shallow.  The  portrait  of 
William  Godwin  (M.  1208)  retains  something  of  Opie's 
original  honesty;  but  the  likeness  of  the  painter's  second 
wife,  Amelia  Opie  (N.P.G.  765),  though  animated  enough, 
is  too  superficial  to  give  the  beholder  permanent  satis- 
faction. For  Opie  was  never  meant  to  be  'elegant,'  and  would 
have  done  better  to  have  kept  to  his  own  naturally  demo- 
cratic and  downright  vision. 

Had  Opie  found  sufficient  patronage  in  Cornwall  he 
would  probably  never  have  been  forced  to  pander  to  a 
taste  that  was  not  his  own.  The  Scottish  painter  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn  ( 1 756-1823)  was  more  fortunate  in  finding 
plenty  to  occupy  him  in  his  native  Edinburgh.  Raeburn, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  yarn  boiler,  had  all  the  energy  and 
practical  ability  characteristic  of  a  Lowland  Scot.  He  was 
apprenticed  at  fifteen  to  a  goldsmith,  who  introduced  him 
to  David  Martin,  the  foremost  Scottish  portraitist  of  the  day, 
from  whom  however  he  did  not  learn  much.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  painter  of  miniatures  such  as  the  David  Deuchar 
of  1772  (Mr,  Patrick  Deuchar),  which,  if  somewhat  hard  in 
contour,  shows  a  remarkable  grasp  of  individual  structure 
for  the  work  of  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Even  more  remarkable 
(judging  from  reproduction)  is  the  George  Chalmers  of  Pitten- 
crief  (Dunfermline),  a  work  for  which  the  date  1776  is 
claimed,  and  which  foreshadows  the  painter's  final  manner. 

In  1778  Raeburn  married  a  lady  of  means  and  in  1785 
decided  that  he  was  prosperous  enough  to  travel  to  Italy.  He 
visited  London  on  his  way  and  received  encouragement  and 
offers  of  help  from  Sir  Joshua.  He  remained  in  Rome  until 
1787,  but  whether  or  not  he  studied  Velazquez's  portrait 
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of  Pope  Innocent  X  in  the  Doria  Palace,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  will  probably  never  be  known.  There  cer- 
tainly is  some  resemblance  between  Raeburn's  method  of 
work  and  that  of  the  great  Spaniard;  but  he  might  equally 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  by  an  intelligent  adap- 
tation of  the  methods  of  Reynolds.  In  1787  Raeburn  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  and  to  the  next  fifteen  years  belong 
some  of  his  finest  portraits.  Of  all  the  British  portraitists 
of  his  generation  he  had  by  far  the  best  understanding  of 
character.  In  this  respect  indeed  his  portraits  of  the  men 
and  of  the  old  ladies  of  his  own  nation  are  quite  as  pene- 
trating as  the  works  of  Reynolds  himself.  The  handsome 
full-length  of  about  1 790  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  Bt. 
(Major  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair)  is  a  splendid  rendering  of  a 
Scottish  laird.  This  and  the  well-known  portrait  of  The 
Macnab  (the  Hon.  Mrs.  Baillie  Hamilton)  are  beyond 
praise  as  regards  the  painting  of  the  head  and  the  pose  of 
the  figure.  The  backgrounds,  however,  are  conventional 
and  empty;  for  Raeburn  showed  none  of  Reynolds'  skill  and 
science  in  the  balance  of  light  and  shade  nor  could  he  for  a 
moment  equal  Reynolds  as  a  varied  and  instinctive  colourist. 

Raeburn's  other  portrait  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster 
(N.P.G.  454)  would  appear  from  the  age  of  the  sitter  to  be 
somewhat  later  in  date.  In  this  case  he  has  emphasised 
Sinclair's  intellectual  and  practical  abilities  as  an  economist 
rather  than  his  aristocratic  dignity.  The  indoor  lighting, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  figure  has  resulted  in  a  compact  and 
well  balanced  design.  The  way  in  which  the  head  is 
modelled  is  characteristic  of  Raeburn's  matured  manner. 
He  puts  down  the  planes  of  light  and  half-tone  and  shadow 
with  the  utmost  directness  and  simplicity;  the  shadows 
(especially  at  the  hollow  near  the  eye,  the  brow  and  the 
nose),  are  painted  with  square  touches,  the  result  of  Rae- 
burn's peculiar  method  of  swiftly  seizing  upon  the  main 
shapes:  a  method  clearly  adapted  from  the  study  of  Reynolds. 

Many  of  Raeburn's  finest  portraits  belong  to  the  first 
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fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Two  of  the  best 
(both  painted  somewhere  near  1810),  are  the  Dr.  Adam 
(N.G.  Scotland),  which  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  a  man 
both  kindly  and  intellectual,  and  the  brilliantly  humor- 
ous and  intensely  Scotch  old  Mrs.  James  Campbell  (Mr. 
L.  B.  C.  L.  Muirhead),  a  work  which  quite  equals  any 
of  the  portraits  of  Hals  for  economy  of  means,  and  excels 
the  Dutch  master's  work  in  completeness  of  characterisation. 

Raeburn's  acuteness  of  perception,  humour  and  sympath- 
etic penetration  all  appear  in  his  Self  Portrait  (Lord  Tweed- 
mouth).  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  he  remained  in  Scot- 
land and  devoted  himself  to  recording  his  fellow  country- 
men. As  a  painter  of  younger  women  Raeburn  was  less 
successful.  In  works  like  Mrs.  Lauzun  (N.G.  1837)  he  shows 
a  tendency  to  ape  the  superficial  elegances  of  Lawrence. 
His  final  style  was  brilliant  but  savoured  slightly  too  much 
of  the  formulae  of  the  studio,  betraying  the  same  kind  of 
dangerous  facility  that  later  marred  the  portraits  of  Sargent. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  pretty  and  popular  Boy  with  Rabbit 
(Diploma  Gallery). 

In  England,  there  was  no  portraitist  contemporary  with 
Raeburn  who  could  be  compared  with  the  Scotchman  as 
an  interpreter  of  character.  John  Hoppner  (c.  1758-18 10) 
was  no  more  than  a  weak  derivative  imitator  now  of  Rey- 
nolds, now  of  Gainsborough,  now  of  Lawrence.  At  his  best 
he  could  be  unaffectedly  pretty  as  in  Mrs.  Williams  (Col. 
Ashcroft)  or  tolerably  vigorous  as  in  William  Smith  (N.G. 
133)5  but  the  bulk  of  his  work  is  so  poor  in  drawing,  design, 
and  execution  as  to  make  the  space  he  occupies  in  art  his- 
tories surprising. 

During  the  Regency  and  the  reign  of  George  IV,  by  far 
the  most  successful  portraitist  in  England  was  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  (i  769-1 830).  Lawrence,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
Bristol  innkeeper,  began  portraiture  in  crayons  at  a  very 
early  age,  working  in  this  medium  at  Oxford  and  at  Bath. 
In  1783  he  began  work  in  oils  and  in  1787  came  to  London. 
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Sir  Joshua  significantly  remarked  that  he  saw  he  had 
studied  the  old  masters  and  now  recommended  him  to  study 
Nature.  Lawrence  did  not  sufficiently  follow  this  advice; 
for  although  a  clever  designer  and  executant  with  the  brush 
and  a  better  draughtsman  than  many  greater  artists,  he 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  betray  in  his  paintings  his  essential 
shallowness,  insincerity  and  vulgarity.  Yet  his  very  faults 
are  significant  of  the  period.  For  side  by  side  with  some  of 
the  profoundest  poetic  sentiment  of  a  Wordsworth  or  of  a 
Turner,  a  spirit  was  rife  in  England  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  Leslie  and  Etty,  but  finds  its  completest  expression 
in  that  of  Lawrence. 

Lawrence's  portraits  have  nearly  always  the  taint  of  in- 
sincerity. Of  those  in  London,  that  of  Sir  William  Grant 
(N.P.G.  671)  and  that  oi  Sir  Philip  Sansom  (N.G.  1413)  are 
the  freest  from  this  defect,  but  even  they  suffer  from  the 
smooth  and  slippery  quality  of  paint  on  which  the  artist 
clearly  prided  himself.  The  George  IV  (N.P.G.  123)  which 
was  designed  for  a  coin,  so  that  Lawrence  was  obliged  to 
work  simply,  shows  how  admirably  he  might  have  painted 
had  he  added  good  taste  to  natural  skill.  Almost  all  Law- 
rence's other  portraits  in  London  show  a  cheap  desire  to 
make  the  sitter  'look  pleasant'  so  that  the  mouth  is  twisted 
into  an  unnatural  simper  and  the  true  character  of  the  sitter 
can  only  be  guessed.  One  of  the  most  exasperating  examples 
of  this  is  the  Wilberforce  (N.P.G.  63).  It  is  tantalising  to  see 
a  painter  who  could  draw  as  soundly  as  in  Lady  Maria  Conyng- 
ham  and  Dog  (Mrs.  Stolesbury)  or  design  with  such  origin- 
ality and  skill  as  in  Mrs.  Maguire  and  Arthur  Fitzjames  (the 
Duke  of  Abercorn)  wasting  gifts  that  would  have  been  useful 
to  Romney  and  even  to  Gainsborough,  because  of  a  total 
lack  of  natural  refinement.  In  the  portrait  of  Master  Lamhton 
indeed,  the  success  with  which  the  painter  has  vulgarised 
his  theme  almost  amounts  to  genius. 

With  the  death  of  Lawrence  in  1830  the  tradition  of 
Reynolds  came  to  an  end.    The  bold  simpUcity  with  which 
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he  had  painted  George  IV,  which  technically  links  it  with 
Sir  Joshua's  best  work  and  even  with  the  earlier  work  of 
Kneller  at  his  best,  was  henceforward  forgotten;  for  when 
the  Victorians  painted  portraits  they  either  found  for  them- 
selves new  methods  or  re-discovered  those  of  the  more  remote 
past. 


CHAPTER  XI 

LANDSCAPE  :  WILSON 

If  there  is  one  branch  of  painting  in  which  the  English 
may  claim  to  have  excelled  it  is  in  landscape. 

But  the  demand  for  such  work  grew  up  even  more  slowly 
here  than  elsewhere.  Not  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  a  landscape  painter  even  of  genius  make  a 
livelihood  by  such  work.  While  Canaletto  and  Zuccarelli 
were  popular,  Wilson  was  on  the  brink  of  starvation  and 
Gainsborough  forced  to  work  mainly  the  more  remunerative 
art  of  portraiture.  After  about  1720  the  supply  of  good 
landscapes  began  already  to  be  ahead  of  the  demand. 

English  mediaeval  illuminators  had  drawn  natural  details 
with  precision  ;  a  few  fifteenth  century  painters  had  at- 
tempted skies  and  distances;  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  portraits,  the  landscape  backgrounds  had  shown 
flashes  of  observation  but  were  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
total  design.  Inigo  Jones,  the  architect  (1573-1625),  had 
indeed  dabbled  in  landscape.  His  sketches  for  stage  scenery 
are  purely  conventional,  but  a  small  oil-painting  at  Chats- 
worth  shows  considerable  feeling  for  colour  in  the  grey -green 
foliage. 

Such  work,  however,  is  admittedly  that  of  an  amateur. 
The  practical  demand  for  seascapes  began  about  1700. 
Peter  Monamy  (i  670-1 749)  was  one  of  the  first  to  meet  it. 
Mainly  a  follower  of  the  Dutch  marine  painters,  he  was  apt 
like  them  to  draw  ships  well,  but  to  make  the  sea  either 
melodramatically  stormy  or  somewhat  mechanically  calm. 
But  in  the  Old  East  India  Wharf  {W.  and  A.  249)  he  has  risen 
above  his  usual  level,  observing  the  men  of  the  dockyard  as 
keenly  and  making  as  bold  a  pattern  out  of  a  true  effect  of 
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light  as  Hogarth  himself.  Two  slightly  later  marine  painters 
Charles  Brookestg  (i  723-1 759)  and  Samuel  Scott  (1710- 
1772)  had  the  same  faults  without  ever  rising  to  so  high  a 
level  at  their  best;  though  Brooking  had  a  delicate  eye  for 
tone,  and  Scott  was  a  sensitive  colourist  whose  careful 
pictures  of  London  are  of  interest  as  historical  records. 

Wootton,  the  Smiths  and  other  minor  painters  of  land- 
scape proper  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  are  derivative 
and  negligible.  Apart  from  Hogarth  therefore,  who  had 
many  of  the  gifts  of  a  landscape  painter  which  he  never 
completely  developed,  the  first  British  painter  of  genius  to 
choose  landscape  as  his  main  theme  was  the  Welshman 
Richard  Wilson  (1714-1782)  who  found  plenty  of  inspiring 
subjects  to  paint,  but  little  indication  as  to  how  to  paint  them 
in  the  works  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  To  follow  his  career 
therefore,  some  indication  must  be  made  of  such  previous 
European  developments  in  landscape  painting  as  were  to 
affect  English  art. 

The  two  main  continental  schools  of  landscape  had 
grown  up  in  Italy  and  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  Venice  in 
the  sixteenth  century  Titian  had  enlarged  the  scope  of 
landscape  painting  by  many  careful  observations  of  natural 
forms  and  of  effects  of  light,  particularly  of  the  luminous 
afterglow  that  follows  an  Italian  sunset.  He  had  also 
inaugurated  two  elements  in  landscape  composition.  The 
first  depended  upon  boldly  silhouetted  masses  of  dark  against 
light  and  light  against  dark,  within  which  subtle  gradations 
of  tone  might  occur,  but  whose  general  effect  upon  the  eye 
was  broad  and  simple  -  all  but  flat.  This  method  was 
imitated  especially  by  the  Italianised  Frenchman,  Nicholas 
PoussiN  ( 1 594-1 665).  In  a  lesser  degree  it  was  used  by  his 
compatriot  Claude  Le  Lorrain  (1600-1682).  But  Titian's 
other  method  of  design,  perfectly  combinable  with  the  first, 
was  what  Claude  particularly  systematised  until  it  became 
almost  a  formula.  On  either  side  of  the  pictorial  stage 
there  would  be  a  building  and  a  group  of  trees  about  equal 
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to  it  in  weight,  and  then  further  off  at  intervals  a  whole 
series  of  such  balanced  masses  leading  the  eye  through  a 
vista  to  some  distant  object  on  the  horizon. 

Though  this  arrangement  becomes  monotonous  in  Claude's 
work,  especially  when  aggravated  by  his  tendency  to  intro- 
duce insignificant  detail,  English  landscape  painting  owes 
him  a  great  debt.  For  Claude  introduced  into  art  new 
effects  of  light,  including  in  his  pictures  the  sun  itself,  pouring 
light  through  a  haze  into  the  spectator's  eyes  ;  and  -  what 
was  more  important  -  he  thoroughly  investigated  tone 
values,  and  would  calculate  for  instance  the  extent  to 
which  a  distant  mountain,  darker  in  nature  than  the  sky, 
could  afford  to  be  darker  in  the  picture,  when  many  objects 
with  still  stronger  shadows  were  to  come  in  front  of  it ; 
always  remembering  that  no  picture  can  rival  Nature's  ex- 
tremes of  light  and  dark  and  all  contrasts  in  painting  must  be 
kept  less  than  hers.  In  fact  whatever  Claude  could  not  do, 
he  emphatically  could  interpret  effect  of  light  and  represent 
effects  of  space  both  on  the  earth  and  in  the  sky. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Claude  was  recognised  as  the 
greatest  painter  of  'The  Beautiful'  and  Salvator  Rosa 
(161 5-1 673) ,  the  Neapolitan,  held  equal  sway  as  the  exponent 
of 'The  Sublime.'  That  is,  he  consistently  stressed  what  men 
were  only  just  beginning  to  enjoy,  the  sterner  side  of  Nature, 
her  dark  storms,  her  blasted  trees,  and  her  desolate  moun- 
tains. As  painting  there  is  little  to  enjoy  in  Salvator's  work. 
His  great  predecessors  Giorgione  and  Tintoretto  and 
later  a  lesser  painter,  the  German  Elsheimer,  had  painted 
storms  more  nobly;  his  contemporary  the  Dutchman  Segers 
had  painted  mountains  and  cataracts  with  more  feeling;  but 
Salvator's  position  is  important,  in  that  he  happened  to 
emphasise  that  mood,  and  that  mood  alone,  at  a  time  when 
public  opinion  was  ready  to  sympathise  with  it. 

The  name  of  Segers  leads  to  the  mention  of  the  other 
group,  the  Dutch.  Of  the  painters  of  Holland  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  Rembrandt  was  the  greatest  in  landscape 
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as  in  everything  else;  for  he  would  find  the  stump  of  a  tree 
or  a  broken  down  fence  as  absorbing  as  the  human  counten- 
ance. But  his  lesser  fellow  countrymen  have  had  far  more 
influence  than  he  upon  English  landscape,  both  for  good  and 
bad.  The  imitation  of  Dutch  finish,  the  pretence  of  painting 
every  group  of  leaves  upon  a  tree,  has  spoiled  many  a  bold 
design.  But  Dutch  accuracy  could  be  genuine  when  applied 
to  lighting  or  to  the  modelling  of  the  ground,  and  many  of  our 
landscape  painters,  who  learned  first  from  the  Dutch  before 
following  more  brilliant  models,  have  proved  the  soundness 
of  that  training.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  painters  of 
East  Anglia  without  their  Dutch  forerunners  to  show  them 
how  interesting  what  is  often  called  'dull  country'  can  be. 

Of  the  Dutch,  the  most  popular  in  England  have  been  Cuyp 
( 1 620-1 69 1 )  and  HoBBEMA  ( 1 638-1 709) .  Cuyp  was  a  sensi- 
tive colourist,  and  though  his  range  of  subjects  was  limited  he 
could  compose  and  paint  certain  effects  of  light  as  grandly  as 
Claude  himself.  Hobbema  suffered  from  the  Dutch  com- 
plaint of  niggling,  but  in  the  Avenue  at  Middelharnis  (N.G.) 
achieved  at  least  one  masterpiece  of  spacious  composition. 
His  master  Ruysdael,  though  on  the  average  more  profound, 
had  less  effect  upon  English  painting.  Many  other  minor 
Dutchmen,  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  influenced 
English  landscape. 

The  great  Fleming  Rubens  (i  577-1 640)  was  a  man  of  far 
more  genius  than  any  of  these.  He  applied  what  he  had 
learned  from  Titian's  colour  and  from  Tintoretto's  loose 
handling  to  express  his  enjoyment  of  his  own  countryside. 
Perhaps  no  landscapes  could  show  a  greater  contrast  to 
Claude's  than  his.  Often  indifferent  to  composition,  too 
swift  a  worker  carefully  to  study  effects  of  light,  Rubens  could 
yet  always  put  air  into  a  field  and  life  into  a  tree.  In  draw- 
ing trees  his  brush-strokes  follow  the  direction  of  the  growth, 
twigs  or  foliage,  drawing  and  painting  with  him  being  but 
one  process.  This  method  though  admired  by  many  was 
one    of  which    only  Watteau    among    Frenchmen    and 
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Gainsborough  among  Englishmen  had  the  decision  and 
manual  facility  to  take  full  advantage.  Rubens'  landscapes 
however  were  an  inspiration  to  many  others,  among  them 
Turner  and  Constable. 

Two  other  painters,  Venetians,  contemporary  with  Wilson, 
Canaletto  ( 1 697-1 768)  and  Guardi  (171 2-1 793)  require 
brief  mention.  Canaletto's  work  in  England  was  as  prosaic 
and  topographical  as  that  of  the  dullest  of  the  Dutchmen. 
But  he  could  paint  his  own  city  with  much  beauty  of  colour 
and  of  aerial  effect.  Guardi's  general  level  was  higher. 
His  views  are  luminous  and  his  clouds  atmospheric.  His 
handling  of  paint  and  its  connection  with  that  of  Hogarth 
has  already  been  discussed.  Wilson  may  well  have  been 
influenced  by  it  after  his  visit  to  Venice. 

After  this  indication  of  what  landscapes  Wilson  might 
have  studied,  it  is  time  to  give  a  brief  account  of  his  career. 
Richard  Wilson  (i 714-1782)  was  nine  years  older  than 
Reynolds  and  thirteen  years  older  than  Gainsborough.  He 
was  born  at  Penegoes,  Montgomery,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman.  In  1729  he  began  to  study  painting  in  London 
under  one  T.  Wright.  His  portraits  (see  pages  63-4)  show 
Jonathan  Richardson's  influence.  They  were  sufficiently 
successful  for  him  to  be  commissioned  to  paint  the  two  royal 
princes  and  their  tutor  in  1 748  -  a  date  which  probably 
marks  the  zenith  of  his  worldly  success  in  England.  In 
1749  he  went  to  Italy.  In  Venice  Zuccarelli  praised  a 
sketch  by  him  and  advised  him  to  devote  himself  to  land- 
scape. From  1750  to  1754  he  was  in  Rome,  where  his 
landscapes  were  enthusiastically  admired  among  others  by 
the  French  painter  Vernet  the  imitator  of  Claude.  In  1 758 
he  settled  again  in  London  and  from  then  onwards,  though 
he  exhibited  regularly  at  the  Academy  until  1779,  his  life 
was  one  of  disappointment.  His  landscapes  were  not 
popular  and  he  sank  into  gradual  poverty,  though  his 
appointment  in  1776  as  Librarian  to  the  Academy  at  3^50  a 
year  saved  him  from  actual  starvation.    It  was  in  these  sad 
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days  that  he  asked  an  Academician  bitterly  if  he  knew  of 
anyone  'mad  enough  to  employ  a  landscape  painter.'  In 
1 78 1,  a  year  before  his  death,  he  came  into  some  money  and 
retired  to  Llanberis,  where  he  died. 

To  his  work  it  is  now  time  to  turn.  The  story  that  he 
painted  no  landscapes  before  he  met  Zuccarelli  is  being 
gradually  discredited.  The  National  Museum  of  Wales  has 
a  signed  view  by  him  of  the  town  of  Mold  where  he  was 
brought  up,  which  is  attributed  to  1736.  The  trees  are 
painted  in  the  Dutch  manner,  but  there  is  already  an 
attempt  to  perceive  subtleties  of  colour  in  the  clouds.  Near 
to  it  is  one  of  his  versions  of  his  view  of  Dover  which  was 
engraved  in  1746.  In  the  same  year  he  presented  views  of 
iS".  George^s  Hospital  and  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  to  the 
latter  institution.  These  and  the  Dover  view  are  minute  in 
treatment  and  reminiscent  of  Samuel  Scott,  but  more 
luminous.  The  shadows  of  Dover  are  exquisitely  transparent 
and  the  lights  on  the  red  roofs  and  grey  castle  really  sunny. 

Few  of  Wilson's  landscapes  are  dated,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  what  else  he  painted  before  his  Italian  visit. 
Of  Welsh  views  one  of  the  finest  is  also  at  Cardiff.  This  is 
the  famous  Kilgarran  Castle^  standing  dark  against  a  threaten- 
ing sky  above  the  yet  darker  wooded  banks  of  a  river  in  which 
it  is  reflected.  A  splendid  contrast  has  been  made  out  of 
the  nearer  red  browns  and  the  farther  slaty  blues.  This 
picture  was  to  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  early 
work  of  Turner,  who  even,  for  a  time,  imitated  its  liquid 
and  loaded  pigment,  without,  however,  producing  so  rich  a 
scheme  of  colour. 

In  another  Welsh  view,  The  Summit  of  Cader  Idris  (Plate 
1 8a)  (Mr.  Edward  Marsh),  the  design  again  depends  upon 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  mountain 
masses.  No  painter,  British  or  foreign,  had  depicted  such  a 
subject  in  such  a  spirit  before.  The  relations  of  light  and 
dark  and  half-tone,  the  differences  of  colour  from  the  nearer 
brown-green  to  the  blue-grey  distance,  the  linear  directions 
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(a)  WILSON  :   THE  SUMMIT  OF  CADER  IDRIS  {c.  1760) 
Bj  permission  of  Edward  Marsh,  Esq. 
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{b)  WILSON  :   THE  WYE  VALLEY  (c.  1760),  N.G. 
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of  the  contours  of  the  mountainSj  the  varieties  of  softness  and 
hardness  in  their  edges  -  these  are  especially  subtle  in  the 
range  on  the  left  -  have  all  been  recorded  with  unerring 
truth;  so  that  the  ground  is  firm  everywhere  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine  the  pedestrians  and  the  man  on  the  donkey 
climbing  up  the  narrow  ridge  to  the  left  and  gazing  into  the 
depth  of  the  dark  little  tarn. 

Again  the  grand  grouping  of  the  View  on  the  Wye  (Plate 
1 8b)  (N.G.  1064)  results  from  the  simplification  of  the  moun- 
tain masses  in  contrast  with  the  flat  river  and  its  shore.  The 
blues  and  mauves  of  the  sky,  the  orange  golden  light,  the 
green-blue  distant  mountain  with  the  flying  clouds  swept 
across  it,  the  golden  hill  in  front  (painted  in  liquid  creamy 
impasto) ,  even  the  dull  reds  of  the  edges  of  the  dark  trees,  all 
contribute  to  the  quiet  effect  of  the  light  of  the  summer's 
evening,  with  its  long  shadows  cast  upon  the  ground.  The 
rich  creamy  paint  used  here  (which  has  been  freely  applied 
on  the  hill  in  sunshine  on  the  right)  is  typical  of  Wilson. 
He  could  never  have  learned  this  from  Claude,  but  might 
have  adapted  it  from  Hogarth,  from  Guardi,  or  from  such 
earlier  Dutch  painters  as  Van  Goyen. 

In  The  Thames  at  Twickenham  (previously  in  Captain 
Ford's  collection)  Dutch  influence  is  evident  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  trees,  but  no  Dutchman,  save  perhaps  Cuyp 
at  his  best,  could  have  united  so  much  detail  with  so  broad 
and  peaceful  an  effect  of  light.  Wilson's  trees  are  seldom  so 
carefully  drawn  as  in  his  fine  View  of  Oxford  (Captain  Ford) 
with  its  detailed  yet  spacious  view  of  distant  low  hills. 

No  picture  so  far  mentioned  is  arranged  according  to 
Claude's  tree  and  vista  formula.  But  the  composition  of  the 
Landscape  with  Bathers  (N.G.  1290)  is  derived  from  Claude. 
Claude  has  also  stimulated  Wilson  to  paint  these  fine  grada- 
tions from  glowing  gold  to  blue  in  his  sky.  But  where 
Claude  loved  the  sky  alone,  Wilson  has  enjoyed  equally  the 
contrast  between  the  upright  and  bending  trees  of  the 
middle  distance.  The  foreground  he  has  frankly  generalised; 
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the  near  trees  are  not  drawn  in  detail,  their  main  function 
being  as  a  screen,  which  receives  the  light,  partly  directly, 
partly  indirectly  through  the  foliage  and  partly  intercepts  it 
altogether.  Nor  are  the  figures,  though  essential  to  the  whole 
effect,  faultlessly  constructed.  They  are  boldly  put  down 
and  given  enough  but  not  too  much  importance.  Wilson  was 
perfectly  right  here.  Claude  would  have  interrupted  a  grand 
enjoyable  design  by  fussing  over  figures  which  he  did  not 
enjoy  and  about  which  he  felt  timid.  Wilson  was  never 
timid. 

Oddly  enough  in  this  and  in  other  Wilson  landscapes  thus 
bathed  in  sunshine,  two  effects  of  light  have  been  combined, 
an  earlier  direct  sunlight  upon  the  foreground  and  a  later 
sun  sinking  behind  the  hill.  But  because  these  effects  were 
remembered  and  so  seen  in  the  mind's  eye  together,  they 
form  a  pictorial  unity  and  express  in  the  only  possible  way 
the  passage  of  time. 

Apart  from  his  own  powers  of  obseivation,  in  the  weight 
that  he  gave  to  his  figures  and  to  all  that  he  introduced  into  a 
landscape,  as  well  as  in  his  bold  method  of  massing  lights  and 
darks,  Wilson  owed  more  to  Nicholas  Poussin  than  to  Claude. 
But  it  is  nature  again,  not  art,  that  has  suggested  the  grand 
if  somewhat  generalised  design  of  the  Cascade  at  Tivoli  (in 
private  possession)  which  recalls  Wilson's  remarks  in  the 
presence  of  Reynolds  on  beholding  another  waterfall  at 
Terni:  'Well  done.  Water,  by  God!'  Wilson's  heroic  land- 
scapes are  not  always  his  best.  The  Mobe  (M.  no)  is  spoiled 
by  the  figures,  which  were  included  to  please  a  patron.  But 
The  White  Monk  (of  which  Cardiff  has  one  of  several  ver- 
sions) shows  how  splendidly  he  could  paint  a  storm,  the 
sparkling  golden  foreground  and  windblown  tree  con- 
trasting with  the  blue  sky  melting  into  a  violet  thunder-cloud. 

This  fierce  colour  may  be  contrasted  with  the  warm 
sunset  glow  of  the  Welsh  Bridge,  Shrewsbury  (Cardiff  also), 
where  the  rosy  clouds  and  rose-grey  distant  buildings  are  the 
only  foil  to  the  reds  and  orange-browns  of  the  foreground. 
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Here  the  accomplished  use  of  buttery  impasto  suggests  a 
comparatively  late  date  in  Wilson's  career.  In  A  Coast 
Scene  near  Naples  (also  at  Cardiff)  the  hills  are  modulated  from 
mauve  to  turquoise  and  there  are  rosy  clouds  in  a  sky  gra- 
dated from  lemon  yellow  to  blue. 

Wilson's  colour  is  not  always  so  well  preserved.  An  ex- 
cessive use  of  oil  has  turned  many  of  his  pictures  yellow.  In 
Hounslow  Heath  (N.G.  4458)  it  is  necessary  to  look  beneath 
this  to  find  the  varieties  of  green  in  the  grass  and  of  pinks  in 
the  banks  of  the  river;  but  two  small  Italian  views,  Hadrian^ s 
Villa  (?)  (N.G.  303)  and  The  Arched  Ruin  (N.G.  302)  are  still 
as  silvery  as  when  they  were  painted.  The  distant  blues  and 
grey-greens  have  a  delicacy  that  does  not  reappear  in  land- 
scape until  the  days  of  Corot. 

The  Italian  Coast  Scene  (N.G.  2646)  is  painted  in  a  different 
method  from  the  landscapes  so  far  described.  The  contours 
are  soft,  and  the  effect  wonderfully  vaporous  and  atmo- 
spheric. The  use  of  loose,  broken  brush  strokes  probably 
points  to  a  late  date:  for  Wilson  certainly  often  painted 
Italian  scenes  after  his  return  to  England.  A  similar  method 
is  seen  in  the  View  of  the  Tiber  at  Sunset  (formerly  lent  to 
Millbank  by  Captain  Ford).  Here  the  blaze  of  red  in  the  sky 
is  astonishing.  The  colour  and  the  absorption  with  atmo- 
sphere rather  than  form  might  well  have  inspired  the  later 
works  of  Turner.  But  of  all  Wilson's  later  works  the  finest 
is  the  famous  Welsh  Valley  at  Manchester.  Words  cannot  de- 
scribe the  delicate  luminosity  of  the  distant  mountain  faintly 
silhouetted  against  the  sky  in  contrast  with  the  shadowed 
valley  near  at  hand,  where  rides  the  soUtary  horseman  whose 
presence  makes  more  actual  the  solitariness  and  healing 
quiet  of  the  scene. 

Unity  characterises  all  Wilson's  mature  work.  He  never 
let  little  shapes  obtrude  upon  the  big  masses.  Sortie  of  his 
figures  and  his  trees  may  be  over-generalised,  but  they  are 
always  necessary  to  the  design,  and  related  in  weight  to  the 
ground  and  in  colour  to  the  lighting.    His  composition,  his 
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lighting  and  his  power  of  rendering  space  were  the  best  of 
inspirations  to  Crome  and  Turner.  His  eye  for  colour  and  his 
bold  use  of  impasto  are  likely  to  have  influenced  Constable, 
who  greatly  admired  him.  The  Rocky  River  Scene  (M.  1071) 
is  very  like  a  sketch  by  Constable.  In  fact,  in  grandeur  of 
sentiment,  of  design  and  execution  Wilson's  landscapes  make 
him  fully  worthy  of  the  title  'The  Father  of  British  Land- 
scape.' It  is  sad  and  strange  therefore  that  even  now  because 
some  of  his  best  work  is  privately  owned  and  because  his 
poorest  productions,  like  The  Villa  of  Macenas  (N.G.  108), 
are  over-conspicuous  owing  to  their  size,  he  should  still 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  the  wide  popularity  that  is  his 
due. 


CHAPTER  XII 

LANDSCAPE  :  GAINSBOROUGH 

After  Wilson,  the  next  great  name  in  British  landscape  is 
that  of  his  contemporary  and  junior  by  thirteen  years, 
Thomas  Gainsborough  (172 7-1 788),  whose  landscapes  are 
almost  as  unlike  Wilson's  as  his  portraits  are  unlike  those 
of  Reynolds.  For  one  thing,  Gainsborough,  the  Lowlander, 
painted  many  homely  or  pastoral  but  few  grandiose  or 
heroic  subjects.  For  another,  his  model  in  maturity  was 
Rubens,  of  all  great  landscape-painters  the  most  remote 
from  Wilson  in  aim.  But  the  fundamental  difference  was 
this.  Wilson  calculated  the  effect  of  each  dab  of  paint  that 
he  put  down;  Gainsborough's  light  careless  brush-strokes 
came  in  the  right  place  by  instinct.  Gainsborough's  per- 
sonality and  career  have  been  described  in  Chapter  VIII. 
Befoie  he  went  to  Bath  he  had  painted  many  rural  scenes 
in  Suffolk,  for  which  his  only  guides  were  the  works  of 
such  minor  Dutch  masters  as  he  happened  to  have  seen. 
One  of  these,  Cornard  Wood  (N.G.  925),  was  begun, 
according  to  tradition,  in  his  boyhood,  and  completed  when 
he  was  little  over  twenty.  The  colour  is  subdued,  though  not 
entirely  without  contrast;  the  lighting,  though  there  are 
some  luminous  passages,  is  somewhat  confusing;  and  the 
paint,  except  here  and  there  in  the  figures,  is  heavily  handled. 
Yet  Gainsborough  has  clearly  enjoyed  many  careful  pieces 
of  observation  with  a  patience  not  to  be  found  in  his  later, 
more  rapidly  executed  landscapes.  The  Dedham  Vale 
(N.G.  1283)  shows  an  advance  on  the  Cornard  Wood,  in  the 
clearer  distribution  of  light  and  shade  and  the  consequently 
greater  pictorial  unity. 

That  the  Dutch  painters,  who  were  Gainsborough's  early 
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models,  stimulated  him  to  a  thorough  study  of  tone-values 
can  be  seen  in  his  beautiful  Landscape  with  pigs  belonging  to 
Sir  Charles  Holmes.  The  same  intimate  feeling  and  careful 
drawing  occurs  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  outdoor  portraits; 
for  instance,  in  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Child  (Sir  PhiUp 
Sassoon),  where  gleams  of  sunshine  through  the  clouds  upon 
the  figures  and  again  upon  the  whitewashed  walls  and 
gay  roofs  of  tile  and  thatch  of  a  distant  group  of  cottages. 
In  the  group  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  (already  mentioned 
on  page  80)  there  are  equally  delicate  differences  between 
the  golden  corn,  the  grey-green  fields  and  the  rosy- 
grey  of  the  further  woods.  The  greater  lightness  in  the 
execution  of  this  picture  would  seem  to  point  to  a  later  date. 

In  the  Suffolk  period  therefore,  while  Gainsboroughs' 
portraits  show  Hogarth's  influence,  in  his  landscapes  that  of 
Dutch  painters  and  of  Wynants  in  particular  is  plainly 
recognisable.  Wynants'  influence  is  much  in  evidence  in  the 
recently  discovered  Landscape  (Mrs.  A.  M.  Grenfell)  (Plate 
19),  which  several  authorities  attribute  to  Gainsborough. 
The  sensitive  handling  and  colouring  are  certainly  superior 
to  anything  of  which  that  Dutch  artist  himself  was  capable. 
The  whole  of  this  landscape  is  both  luminous  and  spacious. 
The  late  afternoon  sunlight  shines  through  the  near  foliage, 
catching  the  edges  of  the  shrubs  and  grasses;  suffusing  the 
more  hazy  distance  of  fields,  woods,  winding  stream  and 
haymakers  with  delicate  tones  and  pearly  colours;  throwing 
the  trees  on  the  central  bank  into  strong  light  and  into  dark 
yet  luminous  shadow;  glistening  on  the  leaves  of  the  further 
spinney,  which  are  still  wet  from  the  shower  that  has  now 
passed  and  is  darkening  the  sky  beyond.  This  combination 
of  moving  clouds  with  sunshine  of  varying  brightness  (an 
effect  characteristic  of  English  weather),  occurs  in  Gains- 
borough's landscapes  of  all  periods,  in  the  already  men- 
tioned Cornard  Wood,  in  the  Andrews  portrait  and  later  in 
the  Bridge  and  in  the  Harvest  Waggon  (see  Plate  20). 

To  Gainsborough's  landscapes,  as  to  his  portraits,  the  move 
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to  Bath  made  an  almost  immediate  difference.  His  Bath 
work  shows  that  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  discovery 
of  Rubens'  landscapes,  one  at  least  of  which  he  is  known  to 
have  copied.  The  transition  from  the  Ipswich  manner  can 
be  seen  in  a  landscape  belonging  to  a  private  American 
owner,  where  some  of  the  older  accuracy  is  combined  with 
looser  brush-strokes  and  a  bolder  pattern  of  light  and  shade. 
Henceforward  this  freedom  of  handling  increased  and  Gains- 
borough's trees  were  often  most  inaccurately  drawn,  though 
like  those  of  Rubens  they  appear  alive  and  growing  and  sub- 
ject to  wind. 

There  may  have  been  other  old  masters  besides  whose 
landscapes  he  saw  near  Bath.  The  large  distribution  of 
lights  and  darks  in  a  Romantic  Landscape  belonging  to  Mr. 
Rienaecker  suggests  the  influence  of  Nicholas  Poussin. 
Gainsborough  learned  in  Bath  how  to  generalise;  and  if  his 
landscapes  have  lost  one  kind  of  intimacy,  they  are  as 
full  of  the  love  of  nature  as  ever,  the  warmer  colour  giving 
them  greater  attractiveness,  as  the  clear  division  between 
light  and  shade  gives  them  greater  unity. 

Gainsborough's  developments  in  the  two  main  branches  of 
painting  continued  side  by  side.  The  second  change  did 
not  occur  suddenly  like  the  first,  but  only  gradually  after  he 
had  left  Bath  and  had  been  in  London  for  some  time.  Thus 
later  Bath  and  earlier  London  landscapes  are  practically  in- 
distinguishable in  style.  Both  retain  the  same  transparent 
dark  brown  shadows  that  occur  in  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland 
portrait.  Both  frequently  include  cattle  pasturing  or  wading 
streams  overshadowed  by  trees  or  copses  on  slightly  rising 
ground.  This  kind  of  theme  gave  Gainsborough  a  good  op- 
portunity for  contrasting  broad  simple  masses  of  light  and 
shade. 

How  grandly  satisfying  such  arrangements  can  be  is  seen  in 
the  Watering  Place  (M.  109),  where,  in  spite  of  the  golden  gleam 
of  the  evening  seen  behind  the  group  of  trees  on  the  right,  the 
main  mass  of  light  is  concentrated  upon  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  one  white  cow  in  the  centre.  No  disturbing 
shadows  of  foliage  interfere  with  this  main  light;  and  in 
the  same  way  the  large  dark  masses  of  the  trees  are  only  in- 
terrupted by  a  few  rifts  or  openings  of  distant  sky  such  as 
explain  the  light  and  air  beyond.  Within  these  mas'ses  how- 
ever are  subtle  gradations,  the  full  beauty  of  which  can  only 
be  seen  when  sunlight  is  shining  directly  upon  the  picture. 
The  dark  heavy  foliage  of  the  trees  becomes  transparent 
where  the  leaves  grow  thinner  against  the  sky;  the  group  of 
loungers  on  the  shaded  left  bank  receive  much  golden  re- 
flected light;  on  the  other  side  the  shadow  on  the  man  on  the 
horse  is  almost  purple  by  reflection;  and  the  cows  and  goats 
in  front  of  him  are  seen  gradually  to  merge  out  of  darkness 
into  full  sunshine  without  ever  losing  their  luminosity  or  their 
varied  colour. 

The  Market  Cart  (N.G.  80),  though  usually  attributed  like 
the  Watering  Place  to  1775,  is  painted  in  a  different  and  much 
thinner  technique,  with  the  minimum  of  impasto,  the  grain 
of  the  canvas  being  almost  everywhere  visible  except  in  the 
sky.  It  is  a  joyous  example  of  the  delight  in  sunshine  and 
wind  that  Gainsborough  shared  with  Rubens.  Examples  of 
reflected  light  abound  and  the  direct  sunshine  may  well 
dazzle  the  girl  in  the  cart.  Gainsborough's  inspired  dex- 
terity appears  as  much  in  the  painting  of  the  dog's  fur  and 
horse's  mane  which  are  blown  back  by  the  wind,  as  in  the 
different  shapes  of  the  thin  brush-strokes  with  which  he  sug- 
gests the  contrasted  characters  of  the  willow  and  of  the  oak. 
Apart  from  some  mauves  and  pinks  in  the  sky  the  scheme  is 
of  only  three  colours  which  give  consistent  harmony  to  the 
whole.  A  tawny  gold,  a  scarlet  and  a  greenish  blue  are  re- 
peated throughout  almost  unmixed  save  on  the  canvas 
itself,  the  blue  and  red  sometimes  occurring,  as  on  a  tree  on 
the  right,  in  sudden  sharp  unmodified  strokes. 

This  use  of  separate  touches  of  primary  colours,  which  is 
almost  a  foretaste  of  the  'divisionism'  of  last  century,  occurs 
more  emphatically  in  the  later  landscape.  The  Bridge  (N.G. 
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2284)  of  about  1777,  where  the  man  and  cows  who  are 
crossing  the  wooded  stream  are  picked  out  in  spots  of  yellow, 
red  and  blue.  In  a  larger  variant  of  this  subject  (belonging 
to  Sir  Joseph  Duveen)  with  cliffs  on  the  right,  a  wider  valley, 
and  a  higher  distant  hill,  the  cooler  colour  and  lighter  key 
of  tone  shows  Gainsborough  in  his  last  phase.  In  1 782  he 
visited  the  English  lakes  so  that  what  mountainous  subjects  he 
painted  probably  belong  to  that  or  a  later  date.  His  moun- 
tains however,  palely  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  never  show 
much  knowledge  of  structure. 

It  is  in  less  grandiose  scenery  that  he  is  most  at  home. 
The  finest  qualities  of  his  last  phase  can  be  seen  in  The 
Harvest  Waggon  (Plate  20)  (Lord  Swaythling),  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  landscapes  ever  painted.  Everything  is  alive 
with  movement,  yet  is  subject  to  pictorial  balance;  the 
excited  group  in  the  waggon  naturally  forms  a  pyramid 
and  the  eye  inevitably  follows  the  lines  of  the  restive 
horses  held  back  in  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  so  by 
way  of  the  whip  to  the  tree  on  the  right.  The  lively  effect 
is  enhanced  by  the  lightness,  decision  and  grace  of  all  the 
brush-strokes  -  a  point  of  dexterity  in  which  Gainsborough 
alone  among  English  painters  can  equal  Rubens,  while  he 
has  here  excelled  him  in  sensitive  perception  of  local  colour. 
The  total  proportion  of  dark  is  less  than  in  the  Watering 
Place,  while  the  shadows  are  even  more  luminous  and  as 
colourful  as  the  lights.  The  horse  in  sunlight  is  white  and 
those  in  shadow  are  of  different  tints  of  chestnut;  the  distant 
hills  melt  from  rose  or  green  to  blue;  a  purple  grey  occurs 
in  the  wood  on  the  left  and  in  one  woman's  garment;  the 
other  figures  wear  different  tints  of  gold;  while  the  touches 
of  red  repeated  throughout  the  canvas  all  lead  up  to  where 
the  brightest  light  and  brightest  colour  is  concentrated 
around  the  scarlet,  brilliant  alike  in  sun  and  shadow,  of  the 
cloth  that  hangs  from  the  cart. 

The  dividing  line  between  landscapes  and  figure  composi- 
tions in  Gainsborough's  work  cannot  be  made  hard  and  fast. 
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There  are  very  few  of  his  landscapes  that  do  not  contain  a 
human  being.  The  human  interest  in  the  Harvest  Waggon  is 
considerable.  In  others  such  as  The  Cottage  Door  (in  private 
possession),  in  spite  of  the  large  scale  of  the  rocks  and  trees, 
it  preponderates.  Gainsborough  has  left  many  such  rustic 
scenes,  in  which  the  figures  often  show  the  influence  of 
Murillo.  In  depth  of  feeling,  however,  they  excel  the  works 
of  that  somewhat  shallow  painter.  One  of  the  most  complete 
and  beautiful  of  these  is  The  Cottage  Girl  (Lady  Beit)  of  1785. 
Fate  has  not  dealt  kindly  with  two  others,  which  deserve 
special  mention.  The  Girl  with  Pigs,  which  Reynolds  bought 
and  praised  highly,  exists  only  in  engravings  and  in  a  dark- 
ened version  at  Castle  Howard.  It  seems  to  have  shown  a 
happy  blend  of  sympathy  with  the  child  and  with  her  sur- 
roundings. The  same  applies  to  the  Woodman  Overtaken  by 
Storm,  which  Gainsborough  mentions  in  his  dying  letter 
to  Reynolds.  Of  this  the  original  large  version  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire;  but  a  brilliant  small  sketch  belongs  to  Sir 
Charles  Holmes. 

The  extent  to  which  the  artist  prized  this  picture  may  be 
significant.  For  with  all  his  love  of  Nature  he  primarily 
cared  fo.  her  as  she  affected  man.  Thus  his  landscapes  are 
valueless  as  topographical  records,  but  inestimable  as  telling 
us  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  truly  great  man.  Well 
might  Constable  speak  of  not  being  able  to  look  at  them 
without  tears  and  Ruskin  say  of  him:  'Gainsborough  is  an 
immortal  painter  .  .  .  the  greatest  colourist  since  Rubens.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

LANDSCAPE:  WATER-COLOURISTS  FROM 
SANDBY  TO  GIRTIN 

Water-colour  can  be  used  in  two  ways  -  either  by  mixing 
the  ground  colour  with  water  alone,  applying  it  in  trans- 
parent washes  and  leaving  the  texture  of  the  paper  every- 
where visible  -  or  by  the  additional  admixture  of  Chinese 
white,  which  conceals  the  paper  beneath  opaque  paint.  The 
latter  method,  known  as  'body  colour,'  is  apt  to  make  the 
shadows  dead  and  non-luminous;  and  though  opaque  paint 
can  sometimes  be  effectively  used  for  high  lights  only,  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  transparent  washes  throughout. 

The  possibilities  of  this  transparent  medium  for  depicting 
an  outdoor  landscape  in  all  its  freshness  was  first  developed 
fully  by  the  English  painters  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  But  their  importance  was  spiritual  rather 
than  technical,  depending  not  on  their  discovery  of  new  pig- 
ments but  on  their  extension  of  old  methods  to  new  subjects. 

For  it  is  clear  that  the  Dutch  painters  in  water-colour  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  as  many  pigments  at  their  dis- 
posal as  they  could  desire.  Transparent  washes  of  bf ight 
carmine  and  purple  occur  in  the  interiors  by  Adrian  Van 
OsTADE  (1610-1685)  as  well  as  in  the  flower  pieces  of 
Van  Huysum  (i  682-1 749).  Examples  of  both  can  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  also  owns  a  water-colour  of 
the  Castle  of  Trant  by  Albrecht  Durer  (i 471 -1528),  prov- 
ing that  the  art  was  known  at  least  as  early  as  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Transparent  colour  had  indeed  been  used 
still  earlier  in  the  pen  and  wash  drawings  of  mediaeval 
illuminators  (see  Plates  4  and  6a)  and  even  (in  the  form  of 
diluted  inks)  by  the  Saxons  of  the  tenth  century  (see  p.  5). 
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But  although  from  this  it  can  be  claimed  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  always  loved  fresh  direct  methods,  the  medium 
was  no  more  exclusive  to  England  in  its  earlier  than  in  its 
later  stages. 

Water-colour  was  not  used  by  an  Englishman  for  land- 
scapes, with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  At  first  the  lack  of  demand  for  English  views  dis- 
couraged work  in  this  as  in  the  oil  medium.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  our  great  water-colourists  was  being  gradually  made 
possible  by  a  group  of  men  of  more  modest  aims,  known  as 
topographical  draughtsmen.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
a  taste  for  antiquarianism  had  begun  all  over  Europe. 
Wenceslaus  Hollar  of  Prague,  an  etcher  who  also  pro- 
duced delicate  drawings  in  pen  and  wash,  had  been  em- 
ployed to  make  views  of  London  and  of  other  localities  by 
Charles  I.  Hollar  had  been  imitated  by  an  English  con- 
temporary, Francis  Place.  Then  several  Dutch  topog- 
raphers visited  England:  and  in  1708  came  the  Fleming 
Pieter  Tillemans  who  worked  in  oil  and  in  water-colour 
and  whose  views  of  horse-races  are  often  lively  and  luminous. 

From  then  onwards  arose  an  increasing  host  of  industrious 
and  adventurous  Englishmen  who  tramped  or  rode  about 
the  island  and  brought  back  records  of  what  they  had  seen. 
Two  of  the  earliest,  Peter  Monamy  (i  670-1 749)  and 
Samuel  Scott  (i 710-1772),  have  been  mentioned  already 
in  Chapter  XL  Monamy's  water-colour  sketch  for  the 
Old  East  India  Wharf  (V.  and  A.  644)  is  painted  entirely  in 
washes  of  grey  and  brown.  Scott  in  his  S.  Paul's  from  the 
River  (B.M.  -  l.b.  i)  has  finished  all  the  shadows  in  neutral 
grey  and  then  added  the  local  colour,  which  includes  some 
reds  and  a  fairly  vivid  green  for  a  tree. 

This  method  of  beginning  in  monochrome  became  uni- 
versal with  the  English  water-colourists  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  consequent  sobriety  of  colour  was  the  result 
of  deliberate  choice,  not  of  a  limited  supply  of  pigments. 
Many  water-colour  drawings  were  subsequently  engraved; 
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but  even  those  that  were  not,  maintained  a  quiet  intimate 
character,  making  no  attempt  to  rival  the  range  of  tone  or 
the  brilliance  of  colour  that  is  possible  in  oil-paintings. 
The  method  secured  unity,  since  overbright  local  colour 
could  never  detract  from  the  total  atmospheric  scheme.  It 
made  the  painter  methodical  (for  water-colour  is  essentially 
a  tidy  medium).  He  could  give  his  attention  to  one  thing 
at  a  time.  Many  a  more  recent  painter,  in  trying  to  do 
justice  to  local  colour,  has  insufficiently  trained  his  eye  in  the 
perception  of  tone.  The  case  is  logically  stated  by  Edward 
Dayes  ( 1 763-1804)  in  his  'Instructions  for  drawing  and 
colouring  landscapes.'  He  points  out  (in  effect)  that  the 
painter,  who  first  attends  to  pure  form  by  outline  and  then 
to  light  and  shade  by  'dead  colouring'  and  lastly  to  local 
colour,  is  likely  to  succeed  better  'than  if  he  had  to  attend 
to  all  the  different  parts  at  the  same  time.' 

Against  this,  it  might  be  argued  that  grey  washes  prevent 
the  most  delicate  discriminations  of  colour  in  the  shadows 
and  also  that  the  method  makes  no  allowance  for  speedy 
execution.  Yet  so  impulsive  a  painter  as  Gainsborough 
has  worked  in  exactly  this  way  in  his  beautiful  Landscape 
with  a  bridge  and  cows  in  a  stream  (V.  and  A.  1 436-1 874)  and 
in  his  Landscape  with  waggon  on  a  road  through  a  wood  (B.M. 
1 899-5- 1 6- 10)  has  only  modified  it  by  some  sparing  touches 
of  body-colour.  Sketches  by  him  in  coloured  wash  are  less 
common  than  those  in  monochrome,  pencil,  pen,  charcoal 
or  chalks,  used  alone  or  in  combinations.  But  his  fluent  and 
liquid  use  of  paint  in  his  oil  landscapes  as  well  as  in  these 
sketches  was  eagerly  imitated  by  contemporary  water- 
colourists. 

Paul  Sandby  (i  725-1 809)  commonly  called  the  'Father 
of  British  Water-colour'  may  be  said  to  have  founded  his 
style  upon  those  of  Gainsborough  and  of  Samuel  Scott  com- 
bined. Though  not  actually  the  first  to  use  the  medium,  his 
unfailing  inventiveness  and  the  quantity  of  work  that  he 
produced  during  his  long  life,  give  him  a  just  claim  to  his 
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popular  title.  Sandby,  who  was  born  at  Nottingham  and 
died  in  London,  obtained  posts  in  the  Military  Drawing 
Department  of  the  Tower  and  in  1745  in  the  Military  Survey 
of  the  Highlands.  In  1751  he  settled  in  Windsor.  In  the 
course  of  his  life  he  travelled  and  drew  in  many  parts  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  even  visited  Ireland. 
Where  Turner  and  Girtin  afterwards  went,  Sandby  had 
usually  been  before.  He  was  a  man  of  genial  disposition, 
who  will  always  be  remembered  for  befriending  Wilson  when 
he  was  least  appreciated.  His  personality  is  observable  in 
his  work  which,  if  unequal  in  manual  execution  and  lacking 
in  the  highest  gifts  of  perception  and  of  pictorial  taste,  is 
almost  always  attractively  fresh  and  inventive. 

Sandby's  early  figure  sketches  are  almost  as  lively  as  Ho- 
garth's. His  buildings  are  as  accurately  drawn  as  Scott's, 
and  better  related  to  light  and  atmosphere.  This  atmo- 
spheric quality,  absent  in  the  works  of  many  later  topo- 
graphical draughtsmen,  is  Sandby's  most  important  gift. 
Except  for  his  late  drawings  executed  throughout  in  body- 
colour  by  which  he  is  chiefly  represented  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, his  work  is  always  aerial  and  luminous.  This  and  the 
influence  of  Gainsborough  are  most  marked  in  his  views  of 
Windsor  Park  (c.  1 751-1760)  in  the  British  Museum,  upon 
all  of  which  is  seen  the  stamp  of  keen  enjoyment. 

His  Workshops  in  Windsor  Woodyard  (Plate  21a)  (B.M.- 
L.B.  7)  has  all  the  attraction  of  a  scene  of  healthy  human 
activity  and  all  the  poetic  mystery  that  belongs  to  glimpses 
of  sunlit  vistas  caught  beneath  the  trees.  His  best  works 
.are  executed  thus  transparently  on  white  paper.  But  some- 
times he  uses  a  touch  of  Chinese  white  effectively,  among 
otherwise  clear  washes  -  as  in  the  dress  of  one  lady  in  the 
drawing  on  blue  paper  called  Near  the  Second  Turnpike  Ox- 
ford St.  (B.M.  1 904-8-1 9-44)  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
spacious  of  his  works.  His  gifts  in  design  can  best  be  seen  in 
his  etchings  and  aquatints  -  especially  his  Welsh  aquatints 
such  as  the  Iron  Forge  near  Dolgelly  (B.M.   1 904-8-1 9-654) 
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{a)  SANDBY  :   WINDSOR  WOODYARD  (1792),  B.M. 


(b)  J.  R.  COZENS  :   VALLEY  WITH  WINDING  STREAMS  (1778) 
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which,  as  Mr.  Finberg  points  out,  anticipate  in  their  bold  use 
of  Hght  and  shade  some  of  the  quaUties  of  Turner's  Liher 
Studiorum.  The  above  writer  concludes  his  appreciative 
account  of  Sandby  by  describing  him  as  'if  .  .  .  not  ...  a 
great  artist,  at  least  ...  a  topographical  draughtsman  of 
genius.' 

His  successors  in  this  comparatively  humble  field  of  art 
often  excelled  Sandby  in  competence  and  avoided  the  con- 
fused technique  which  sometimes  marred  his  work,  but  were 
seldom  capable  of  quite  the  same  freshness  of  vision.  Thomas 
Hearne  (i  744-181 7)  was  an  extremely  tidy  worker,  who 
yet  introduced  into  his  tree  drawing  something  of  the  free- 
dom of  Gainsborough  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  His  Durham 
Cathedral  (V.  and  A.  4-1 891)  shows  how  well  he  could  draw; 
and  his  power  of  representing  space  is  still  better  seen  in 
his  beautiful  little  Isle  of  Wight  from  Lymington  (V.  and  A. 
108-1892).  Michael  Angelo  Rooker  (1740-1813)  drew 
buildings  accurately  and  showed  some  understanding  of 
atmosphere.  Thomas  Malton,  Junior  (1748- 1804)  ^^^ 
of  the  soundest  draughtsmen  of  architecture,  is  remembered 
chiefly  for  having  been  one  of  Turner's  instructors.  William 
Pars  ( 1 742-1 782)  and  his  pupil  Francis  Towne  ( 1 740-1 8 1 6) , 
though  not  great  artists,  rose  somewhat  above  the  general 
topographical  level.  Pars  in  his  drawings  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  (B.M.)  shows  some  knowledge  of  mountain  structure 
and  a  genuine  awe  in  the  presence  of  mountain  scenery. 
Towne's  series  of  landscapes  near  Rome  (B.M.  also)  con- 
tain many  striking  designs  remarkable  for  their  clear  cut 
execution  and  for  their  employment  (unusual  at  the  time) 
of  bright  positive  colour.  In  an  able  drawing  in  monochrome 
(at  Birmingham)  of  some  rocky  hills,  Towne  has  anticipated 
modern  art  in  his  simplification  of  their  structure. 

Edward  Dayes  (i  763-1 804),  whose  writings  have  already 
been  quoted,  is  chiefly  notorious  as  the  instructor  and  unjust 
slanderer  of  Thomas  Girtin.  Certainly  his  unamiable  nature 
is  revealed  in  much  slap-dash  work;  and  the  figures,  cleverly 
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drawn  and  grouped  as  they  are,  in  such  a  spacious  compo- 
sition as  Buckingham  House,  S.  Jameses  (V.  and  A.  1 756-1871) 
betray  a  lack  of  human  sympathy.  Yet  at  his  best,  as  in 
the  Town  with  a  bridge  (V.  and  A.  1 21-1929)  or  Gouldings 
near  Hertford  (B.M.-l.b.  i),  Dayes  can  unite  a  scene  in  Hght 
and  air  and  show  what  deHcacies  of  colour  are  possible  in  the 
old  method  with  the  grey-wash  foundation. 

The  painters  hitherto  described  had  each  his  importance 
but  none  -  not  even  Sandby  -  attained  the  first  rank  as 
creative  artists.  That  title  can  justly  be  giyen  however  to 
a  remarkable  father  and  son,  who  were  both  working  during 
Sandby's  lifetime  (the  father  being  Sandby's  senior)  - 
namely  Alexander  and  John  Robert  Cozens.  Alexander 
Cozens  (c.  i  698-1 786)  was  the  natural  son  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  of  an  Englishwoman.  He  painted  in  Italy  be- 
fore coming  to  England  in  1746,  where  he  became  a  suc- 
cessful drawing  master.  His  book,  The  Principles  of  Beauty, 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wide  general  culture.  His 
drawings,  which  are  almost  all  of  Italian  or  Swiss  subjects, 
are  designed  with  a  sense  of  balance  learned  from  Claude, 
which  is  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects  so  as  to  form  the 
most  varied  patterns.  His  importance  in  fact  consists  chiefly 
in  his  powers  as  a  designer.  Two  of  his  water-colours  in  the 
British  Museum  are  coloured  in  quite  bright  local  tints.  But 
the  majority  are  in  monochrome  wash,  often  reinforced  by 
the  pen.  In  Landscape  with  a  bridge  (B.M.-l.b.  16)  the 
modelling  of  the  ground  is  better  explained  than  in  most; 
for  usually  though  he  can  be  luminous  and  spacious  his 
understanding  of  form  is  uncertain.  His  most  stimulating 
works,  which  are  his  rough  sketches  with  the  brush  in  black 
and  white,  make  no  attempt  at  defining  form  and  sometimes 
are  painted  with  scarcely  any  half  tones  between  the  light 
of  the  paper  and  the  dark  shadows.  A  sketch  at  South  Ken- 
sington (V.  and  A.-E4278-1920)  will  serve  as  an  example. 
What  the  artist  has  so  much  enjoyed  must  needs  give  the 
spectator  immediate  pleasure,  though  he  is  denied  the  more 
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lasting  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  apprehension  of 
solid  form.  This  example  and  many  more  in  Cozens' 
sketch-book  in  the  British  Museum  have  much  of  the  same 
tantalising  attractiveness  as  the  sketches  of  Claude.  Alex- 
ander Cozens  will  throw  out  any  number  of  such  inspired 
suggestions  for  designs  -  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  he 
could  have  carried  them  to  completion  without  their  losing 
their  freshness.  It  is  only  occasionally,  as  in  the  four  Alpine 
scenes  reproduced  in  the  mezzotints  of  William  Pether,  that 
he  adds  to  his  own  innate  powers  of  design  that  complete- 
ness of  inspired  vision  in  the  presence  of  Nature,  associated 
with  the  works  of  his  son. 

With  such  a  father  to  train  him,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
John  Robert  Cozens  (i 752-1 797)  exhibiting  his  work  with 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen. 
In  1776  when  he  was  twenty-five  his  Landscape  (said  to  be 
in  oils)  of  Hannibal  in  his  March  over  the  Alps  was  hung  at  the 
Academy.  Its  disappearance  is  doubly  deplorable,  since 
Turner  said  that  it  taught  him  more  than  any  other  picture. 
The  extant  works  of  John  Robert  Cozens  are  entirely  in 
water-colour.  Like  his  father's,  they  appear  to  have  been 
little  influenced  by  the  drawings  of  the  topographical 
draughtsmen,  the  success  of  whose  modest  trade  had  never- 
theless created  a  demand  which  made  it  possible  for  both 
the  Cozens  to  earn  their  living. 

The  paintings  of  John  Robert  Cozens  have  never  perhaps 
quite  the  abandon  of  Alexander's  sketches,  simply  because 
he  attempted  far  more  delicacy  of  tone  and  far  more  subtlety 
in  the  delineation  of  natural  structure.  The  younger  Cozens 
has  even  been  accused  of  being  monotonous.  It  is  true  that 
his  colour  is  always  quiet,  often  merely  ranging  from  brown 
to  blue-grey.  Even  the  rare  paintings  in  which  he  adds  to 
his  grey- washes  more  positive  tints  of  green,  red  and  yellow 
as  in  the  Castle  of  Gandolfo  (B.M.-gg.  3-395)  would  look 
subdued  next  to  more  recent  water-colours.  It  is  also  true 
that,  with  an  instinct  for  the  limitations  of  his  medium,  he 
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avoids  strong  contrasts  of  tone.  In  Etna  (B.M.-oo.  4-38) 
where  really  dark  shadows  do  occur,  their  somewhat  opaque 
and  sooty  quality  is  a  defect  in  an  otherwise  solemn  design. 

The  quiet  appeal  of  his  habitual  restraint  wins  the 
admiration  of  those  who  know  Cozens  well,  to  whom 
to  call  him  monotonous  seems  but  a  superficial  judgment. 
He  can  be  powerful  enough  when  he  chooses.  Loneliness 
and  cold  amidst  snow  and  fallen  pines  were  never  more 
forcibly  expressed  than  in  the  Reichenbach  near  Grindelwald 
(B.M.  1900-4-11-14);  nor  the  inevitable  forces  of  nature 
more  solemnly  revealed  than  in  the  less  startling  but  equally 
grand  View  in  the  Island  of  Elba  (V.  and  A.  3042-1876).  The 
nobly  designed  Coast  Scene  between  Vietri  and  Salerno  (V.  and 
A.,  Dyce  714)  is  an  equally  stirring  poem  in  praise  of  the 
terrors  of  the  wind  and  of  the  mighty  sea. 

More  perfect  still  are  the  instances  in  which  Cozens 
depicts  what  Leslie  the  painter  calls  'Nature's  gentlest, 
most  silent  eloquence.'  Such  a  phrase  fitly  describes  the 
Valley  with  mists  and  Mountains  Beyond  (B.M.  191 0-2-1 2-24), 
or  the  still  more  illusive  beauty  of  the  Landscape  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  (V.  and  A.  1 712-1900)  which  to  a  hasty  inspection 
might  seem  a  cold  and  hard  conception,  until  the  eye  is 
accustomed  to  the  solemn  clouds  and  depths  of  tranquil 
space. 

The  example  reproduced  in  Plate  21b,  The  Valley  with 
winding  streams  (V.  and  A.,  Dyce  708)  may  justly  claim  to 
combine  Cozens'  noblest  powers.  In  delicate  perception  of 
light  and  shade.  Cozens  has  here  foreshadowed  Turner  him- 
self. The  design  satisfies  the  needs  of  pictorial  balance;  yet 
nature's  forms  far  from  having  been  forced  to  fit  a  formula 
have  themselves  contributed  to  the  variety,  unity  and 
splendour  of  the  effect.  The  minuteness  of  the  distant 
spire  and  trees  on  the  right  adds  to  the  impression  of  vast 
height  and  space  in  all  direct^'ons.  The  rugged  cliffs  in  the 
middle  distance  are  a  foil  to  the  smoother  more  gracious 
mountains  beyond.     The  finely  drawn  curves  of  the  rivers 
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lead  the  eye  to  the  source  of  light,  against  which  the  most 
distant  peak  stands  as  a  firm  yet  seemingly  transparent 
silhouette.  The  fact  that  more  than  half  the  design  is  given 
up  to  the  sky  with  its  long  level  clouds  is  of  importance  in 
producing  the  atmosphere  of  quiet  evening  peace. 

Cozens'  compositions  are  never  awkward;  yet  he  hardly 
ever  seems  consciously  to  compose.  In  the  same  way, 
though  deeply  moved  by  his  subject  matter,  he  makes  no 
noise  about  his  own  feelings,  but  carries  the  spectator  surely, 
if  quietly,  to  the  heart  of  the  scene  itself.  'Cozens  is  all 
poetry'  wrote  Constable;  and  it  was  this  that  made  him  so 
worthy  an  example  to  the  great  men  who  learned  from  him 
-  such  as  Constable  himself,  and  Girtin  and  Turner. 

Before  coming  to  the  description  of  these  men,  one  more 
contemporary  of  Cozens  must  be  mentioned.  Thomas 
RowLANDSON  ( 1 756- 1 82  7)  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a  carica- 
turist. The  figures  in  his  illustrations,  though  as  vividly 
alive  and  as  vigorously  set  down  as  Hogarth's  own,  are  in- 
clined to  stray  from  comedy  into  broad  farce  and  to  be 
marred  by  exaggerations  which  hinder  their  formal  beauty. 
Defective,  however,  as  Rowlandson's  sense  of  form  might 
be,  he  could  be  a  beautiful  colourist.  This  is  best  seen  in  his 
less  remembered  landscapes  and  pictures  of  rural  life,  which 
are  painted  with  a  fresh  uncritical  enjoyment.  His  tumble- 
down cottages,  his  bridges  and  even  his  rustics  are  treated 
with  sympathy;  and  his  trees,  though  their  forms  suffer  from 
mannerisms,  are  coloured  in  tints  of  green  and  gold  and 
grey  nearer  to  those  of  nature  than  most  of  the  trees  painted  at 
this  period.  This  attention  to  local  colour  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  some  truth  of  tone.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how 
much  real  atmosphere  there  is  in  such  landscapes  as  No.  786 
at  South  Kensington.  The  beauty  of  colour  is  helped  by  the 
use  of  'broken  tints'  melting  into  each  other  and  also  by  the 
peculiar  simplicity  of  Rowlandson's  water-colour  technique. 
He  works  in  two  washes  only,  one  of  brown  for  the  drawing 
and  for  a  few  of  the  shadows  and  another  for  the  local 
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colour.  Since  most  of  the  paper  is  still  left  white  after  the 
first  wash,  the  second  wash  is  purer  and  more  translucent 
than  if  it  had  to  cover  several  applications  of  grey. 

But  Rowlandson  belongs. to  a  by- water  in  English  land- 
scape. The  main  stream  was  carried  on  by  younger  men 
like  Girtin  and  Turner.  Thomas  Girtin  (1775-1802)  who 
was  the  son  of  a  rope-manufacturer,  was  born  at  Southwark, 
and  thus  came  early  to  know  London  and  the  Thames.  He 
was  apprenticed  as  a  boy  to  Edward  Dayes  (see  pages  137, 
1 39) ,  who  employed  him  solely  in  colouring  prints.  When  he 
rebelled  against  this  Dayes  had  him  imprisoned  as  a  refrac- 
tory apprentice.  On  Lord  Essex'  releasing  him,  he  joined  the 
studio  of  the  engraver  Raphael  Smith,  where  apparently  he 
first  met  Turner,  a  youth  only  two  months  younger  than 
himself.    They  were  both  about  fourteen. 

Among  painters  whom  Turner  is  known  to  have  men- 
tioned, Girtin  stands  alone  in  having  won  his  affection  as 
well  as  his  admiration.  The  two  were  as  unalike  as  pos- 
sible, Turner  being  particularly  reserved  and  Girtin  open- 
hearted  and  impulsive;  but  they  were  both  astonishingly 
industrious.  Turner  imitated  Sandby  and  Dayes  and  later 
copied  Cozens  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Monro  of  Adelphi  Terrace. 
Girtin  worked  here  also  and  at  Mr.  Henderson's,  where  he 
copied  Hearne  and  Malton  and  translated  Canaletto  and 
Wilson  into  water-colour.  In  days  when  there  were  no 
public  galleries,  young  painters  owed  much  to  such  private 
owners  as  these,  who  encouraged  them  to  study  and  employed 
them  to  copy  masterpieces,  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  seen.  Dr.  Monro  was  a  distinguished  amateur,  who  had 
known  Gainsborough.  His  sketches  have  much  of  that 
master's  freedom  with  sometimes  an  added  recklessness 
reminiscent  of  Alexander  Cozens. 

Another  patron  of  Girtin's,  James  Moore,  who  had 
imbibed  the  fashionable  passion  for  ruins,  employed  him  as  a 
draughtsman  on  various  tours  to  Scotland  and  to  several 
English  Cathedrals.    Girtin  also  travelled  and  painted  much 
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in  North  Wales,  Northumberland,  Devon  and  above  all 
Yorkshire.  His  health  began  to  decline  in  1800,  the  year  of 
his  marriage,  though  his  work  showed  no  decrease  in  vigour 
to  the  end.  In  1 801  he  exhibited  an  oil  painting  Bolton 
Bridges.  One  of  his  latest  achievements  was  the  Great 
Panorama  of  London  (probably  carried  out  in  distemper). 
Of  this,  the  splendid  preparatory  drawings  in  water-colour 
in  the  British  Museum  alone  remain.  In  November  1801  he 
went  to  Paris  where  he  produced  another  series  of  drawings 
(also  in  the  B.M.),  and  a  few  etchings.  In  May  1802  he 
returned  to  London  where  his  son  had  meanwhile  been  born. 
His  last  known  drawing,  the  unfinished  S.  Anne's  Gate, 
Salisbury  (B.M.  -  l.b.  46)  is  dated  sixteen  days  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  his  painting  room  on  November  9, 
1802,  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

In  his  short  life,  he  had  achieved  more  than  a  promise  of 
greatness,  having  left  behind  him  works  of  enduring  fame 
and  satisfying  completeness.  His  development  was  compara- 
tively rapid.  Some  of  his  earliest  works,  neat  little  drawings, 
excellently  composed  and  painted  in  the  traditional  manner 
over  grey  washes,  belong  to  his  descendants,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  W.  H.  Girtin.  In  their  sound  technique  they  show  the 
influence  of  Dayes;  they  have  not  as  yet  the  boldness  later 
associated  with  Girtin,  though  for  this  quality  Girtin  might 
have  taken  a  hint  from  such  of  Dayes'  work  as  Gouldings 
Park  (B.M.  -  l.b.  i).  From  Girtin's  copies  of  other  masters 
(B.M.),  it  is  clear  that  Canaletto  and  Wilson  inspired 
him  most.  From  Canaletto  he  learned  his  peculiarly 
enjoyable  crispness  and  decisiveness  of  handling  and 
from  Wilson  a  taste  for  rich  though  subdued  colouring.  His 
taste  in  subject  matter  had  also  much  in  common  with  that 
of  Wilson. 

While  the  Cathedrals  that  Girtin  drew  are  never  quite  so 
complete  and  weighty  as  Turner's  (even  his  grand  Lichfield  at 
Manchester  does  not  equal  Turner's Z)MrAam  atMillbank),his 
ruins  like  Lindisfarne  (B.M.  -  l.b.  41)  have  a  compensating 
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beauty  of  colour  -  as  though  they  were  already  part  of 
nature  -  that  is  not  found  in  Turner's  early  architectural 
work. 

Girtin  retained  the  traditional  method  of  using  mono- 
chrome washes  before  adding  local  colour,  though  in  his 
maturity,  instead  of  painting  the  shadows  of  his  foregrounds 
in  Indian  ink,  he  washed  them  in  with  sepia  or  burnt  sienna. 
He  also  often  used  a  yellowish  cartridge  paper,  to  give  his 
colour  added  warmth.  Though  sober  in  colour  compared 
with  more  modern  works,  Girtin's  paintings  are  always 
richly  permeated  with  the  colour  sense.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  Cozens'  water-colours,  in  which,  though  they  are 
finely  discriminative  of  tone,  so  many  layers  of  paint  have 
been  superimposed,  that  they  look  somewhat  tired  beside 
paintings  by  Girtin  with  their  few  masterly  liquid  washes. 
Girtin's  Carter  (B.M.  -  l.b.  3)  with  its  intense  blue  distance 
and  Farm,  Saffron  Walden  (B.M.  -  l.b.  48),  show  how  rich 
his  colour-schemes  could  be.  They  also  prove  that  he  could 
appreciate  homely  as  well  as  grandiose  scenery. 

In  his  more  characteristic  work,  however,  his  mood  is  more 
'sublime.'  Near  Beddgellert  (B.M.  -  l.b.  ii),  is  grandly  felt 
and  splendidly  coloured,  but  though  the  valley  is  drawn  well, 
the  mountains  are  somewhat  confused  in  structure.  No  such 
charge  can  be  brought  against  the  magnificent  Plinlimmon  in 
Mr.  G.  W.  Girtin's  collection.  Nothing  could  be  more  subtly 
true  than  the  firm  outline  of  this  grand  summit  frowning 
amid  storms.  The  same  owner  possesses  S.  Vincenfs  Rocks, 
Clifton  (one  of  the  grandest  examples  of  Girtin's  intensity  of 
tone  and  colour  and  bold  simple  vision),  and  also  The  Step- 
ping Stones  above  Bolton,  one  of  his  most  daring  effects  of  light. 
It  would  seem  that  in  the  lonely  and  spacious  moors  of 
Yorkshire  Girtin  saw  what  entered  most  deeply  into  his 
heart.  Two  views  by  him  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  are  accessible  to 
the  public;  of  these  that  in  the  British  Museum  (l.b.  38)  is 
taken  from  a  greater  height  and  distance.  The  splendid 
drawing  of  the  ground  and  the  explanation  of  how  one  slope 
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meets  another  contribute  greatly  to  the  impression  of 
space;  while  the  shadowed  foreground  and  the  concentration 
of  the  sun  upon  the  abbey  and  gleaming  water  near  it  tell  of 
changes  in  the  air  and  of  the  passing  of  time. 

The  Kirkstall  Abbey  at  South  Kensington  (Plate  22)  (V.  and 
A.  404-1855)  is  if  possible  even  grander.  No  other  painter 
has  ever  quite  equalled  Girtin  in  the  power,  shown  here  and 
in  many  instances,  of  bringing  the  spectator  into  an  area 
vast  in  all  directions.  Turner,  with  his  delicate  perception 
of  tone,  may  have  suggested  even  greater  inward  depth, 
but  never,  even  in  his  Farnley  Hall  water-colours,  conveyed 
at  the  same  time  quite  so  grand  an  impression  also  of 
lateral  width.  This  effect  is  due  partly  to  the  elimination  of 
irrelevant  detail  and  more  to  the  bold  sweep  of  the  brush, 
with  which  Girtin  carried  contours  of  the  sky  and  of  the  river 
right  across  his  design.  Over  this  wide  space  broods  the 
quiet  of  evening,  only  broken  by  the  birds  around  the  tower. 
Except  for  the  strip  of  primrose  light  in  the  sky,  whicn  makes 
the  dead  grey  clouds  above  appear  tinged  with  purple  by 
contrast,  the  colours  are  in  shadow.  Yet  within  this  shadow, 
the  distant  woods  retain  the  rich  variety  of  their  autumn 
tints.  So  actual  and  solemn  a  vision  recalls  Ruskin's  words 
about  Girtin:  'He  is  often  as  impressive  to  me  as  Nature 
herself.' 

Kirkstall  Abbey  (Plate  22)  is  conceived  in  so  intimate  a 
spirit  that  anyone  ignorant  of  the  facts  might  easily  guess 
that  Girtin  had  been  born  among  such  surroundings.  His 
drawings  of  Paris  on  the  other  hand  have  an  air  of  novelty 
and  of  strangeness;  for  which  reasons,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Waterworks  at  Marly  (B.M.  -  l.b,  78),  they  do  not  stir 
the  emotions  so  deeply. 

Much  more  profound  are  the  series  of  sketches  (already 
mentioned)  for  the  Panorama  of  London,  the  city  of  Girtin's 
birth  and  home.  These  are  infinitely  more  imaginative  than 
any  merely  accurate  architectural  drawings.  Even  West- 
minster and  Lambeth  (B.M.  -  l.b.  31),  in  which  the  Thames 
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does  not  appear,  is  full  of  atmosphere  in  every  sense  of  the 
word;  while  The  Thames  from  Westminster  to  Somerset  House  and 
from  Blackfriars  to  London  Bridge  (B.M.  -  l.b.  32  and  35)  (to 
mention  two  of  the  finest  of  the  series)  are  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  great  city,  a  spirit  of  latent  activity,  of  incongruity,  of 
dark  chimneys  and  fair  spires,  of  smoke  and  clouds  and 
intermittent  sunshine. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Girtin's  achievement 
in  his  short  life  has  been  unequalled.  Had  he  lived  he  would 
not  have  developed  as  Turner  did;  he  had  not  the  same 
sustained  power  of  carrying  a  complicated  purpose  through; 
as  a  draughtsman  he  was  not  so  accurate  in  so  wide  a  field. 
Yet  he  never  succumbed  to  the  theatrical  as  Turner  some- 
times did;  and  it  was  only  after  his  death  that  Turner 
developed  an  eye  for  colour,  a  bold  simplicity,  and  a  pro- 
fundity of  sentiment  at  all  comparable  with  these  qualities 
as  invariably  found  in  the  works  of  Girtin. 

In  his  short  lifetime  Girtin  had  already  anticipated  the 
excellences  of  his  other  admirers.  De  Wint  might  some- 
times equal  but  never  excelled  him  in  the  rendering  of  space. 
In  Girtin's  large  drawing  of  Bridgnorth  (B.M.  -  l.b.  56)  he 
has  outstripped  the  early  attempts  of  Cotman  to  work  in  a 
full  range  of  tone.  In  Coyne  Waterfall  (B.M.  -  l.b.  55)  he 
combines  all  the  directness  of  Cotman's  later  technique  with 
an  additional  knowledge  of  structure  of  which  the  latter  was 
incapable.  Of  this  drawing  Ruskin  truly  said:  'There  is 
perhaps  no  greater  marvel  of  artistic  practice  and  finely 
accurate  intention  existing.'  Coyne  M^(3/^r/a// might  profitably 
be  studied  by  a  painter  of  to-day;  for  in  it  two  things  have 
been  combined  for  which  many  strive  in  vain:  clarity  and 
truthfulness  of  observation  and  directness  and  economy 
of  expression. 

In  general  Girtin's  work  would  be  a  safer  guide  to  a  student 
in  water-colour  than  Cotman's;  for  Girtin,  though  less 
decoratively  inventive,  had  all  Cotman's  simplicity  of 
method  combined  with  a  sounderpower  of  draughtsmanship. 
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What  Turner  owed  to  him  will  be  seen  later.  Con- 
stable also  studied  Girtin  with  whom,  though  less  skilled 
technically,  he  had  spiritually  something  in  common. 
Girtin's  small  drawing  (in  Mr.  G.  W.  Girtin's  collection)  of  a 
Storm  over  Sands  has  indeed  all  the  spontaneity  associated  with 
Constable's  sketches.  Moreover,  the  technical  mastery  of 
this  short-lived  genius  is  merely  the  outward  expression  of  a 
dignity  and  profundity  of  feeling,  which  give  Girtin  a  unique 
position  among  the  great  landscape-painters  of  England. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

LANDSCAPE  :  CROME 

Few  eighteenth  century  landscape-painters  found  it  easy  to 
make  a  hving.  Wilson  and  Gainsborough  met,  as  has  been 
shown,  with  little  encouragement.  Water-colourists  like 
Sandby  might  earn  a  modest  competence  by  topographical 
work;  J.  R.  Cozens  might  be  recognised  because  of  his 
adherence  to  the  accepted  ideals  of  Claude;  but  for  intimate 
records  of  English  scenery  there  was  little  demand.  This 
makes  it  less  surprising  that  Crome,  the  next  in  date  after 
Gainsborough  of  great  landscape-painters  in  oils,  should  have 
been  Gainsborough's  junior  by  forty-one  years.  The  men  of 
the  intermediate  generation  were  of  little  importance,  being 
mostly  mere  imitators  of  Claude,  of  Caspar  Poussin  or  of 
Dutch  painters.  For  instance,  Philip  Loutherberg  (1740- 
181 2)  appealed  to  the  growing  taste  for  'the  sublime'  in 
painting  mountains  and  storms,  but  owing  to  his  tendency 
to  theatricality  was  an  incomparably  inferior  painter  to 
Wilson. 

Three  contemporaries  of  Crome  require  brief  mention. 
Thomas  Barker  (1769-1847),  known  as  'Barker  of  Bath,' 
was  capable  of  serious  grandeur.  His  Clover  field  (N.G. 
1039)  is  spacious,  if  somewhat  heavily  painted.  His  Stormy 
Landscape  at  Cardiff  is  more  luminous  and  colourful  and 
painted  with  much  greater  ease.  But  Barker's  average  work 
seldom  rises  above  a  mediocre  standard. 

A  better  known  painter  of  this  time  was  the  prolific 
George  Morland  (1763- 1804).  His  Stable  Interior  and 
Quarry  with  Peasants  (N.G.  1030  and  1067)  exemplify  his 
characteristics.  Like  Gainsborough  he  loved  to  paint  the 
romantic  rustic;  animals  are  frequent  in  his  work;  he  was 
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more  observant  than  his  predecessors  of  atmospheric  subtle- 
ties of  cool  colour,  and  often  used  an  agreeable  creamy 
quality  of  paint.  But,  except  in  rare  cases  like  his  Pigs 
(Birmingham),  his  work  is  marred  by  softness  and  by 
weak  drawing  which  takes  away  any  substance  from  what 
he  portrays.  His  brother-in-law  James  Ward  (i  769-1 859), 
who  also  painted  animals  in  landscapes,  could  draw  much 
better,  but  failed  where  Morland  succeeded,  in  painting 
light  and  atmosphere.  His  colour  and  his  imitation  of 
Rubens'  vigorous  brushwork  are  often  enjoyable,  but  an 
over-exuberance  led  him  to  frequent  lapses  in  taste.  Harlech 
Castle  (N.G.  1158)  gives  a  fair  impression  of  his  powers. 

A  far  greater  painter  than  any  of  these  was  John  Crome 
(1768-182 1).  Born  at  a  small  inn  at  Norwich,  the  son  of  a 
journey  man- weaver,  he  came  of  even  humbler  stock  than 
most  great  English  painters.  He  was  a  doctor's  errand  boy 
before  he  was  apprenticed  at  sixteen  to  a  painter  of  inn  signs 
and  coaches.  The  early  practice  he  thus  obtained  in  apply- 
ing large  masses  of  flat  colour  (and  perhaps  also  in  calcu- 
lating the  effect  of  his  work  at  a  distance)  proved  useful  to 
him  later.  But  his  ambition  to  paint  landscape  grew  up 
only  by  degrees.  At  about  twenty,  he  and  Ladbrooke,  a 
printer's  apprentice,  began  to  copy  engravings  and  to  sell 
some  semi-original  work  at  a  modest  price.  Meanwhile  he 
came  to  know  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  who  let  him  study  his 
collection  at  Catton  of  old  masters,  which  included  a 
Hobbema  and  Gainsborough's  Cottage  Door,  and  also  prob- 
ably works  by  Claude,  Cuyp,  Van  der  Neer,  Wilson  and 
Morland  and  possibly  etchings  by  Rembrandt.  Crome  was 
nearly  forty  before  he  produced  a  masterpiece.  In  1 803  he 
formed  the  Norwich  Society,  the  first  provincial  organisation 
for  exhibiting  pictures  in  England.  To  this,  from  1805  till 
his  death,  he  annually  contributed  works.  In  1808  he  was 
elected  President.  Though  thirteen  of  his  works  were 
exhibited  at  the  Academy,  his  fame  in  his  own  day  was 
slight.    His  main  means  of  supporting  his  large  family  was 
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by  teaching  drawing  to  young  ladies  of  rank.  He  also 
became  art  master  at  Norwich  Grammar  School  in  1813. 
He  travelled  little;  though  he  often  visited  London  and  went 
to  Cumberland  in  1802  and  1806  and  to  Paris  and  Belgium 
in  1 8 14,  Norwich  was  always  his  permanent  abode. 

Crome  was  unpolished  in  manners,  but  in  character 
shrewd,  humorous  and  singularly  modest.  His  good 
qualities  brought  him  early  the  friendship  of  the  painter 
Beechey,  and  later  that  of  Opie.  The  writer  George 
Borrow,  who  was  his  pupil  at  the  Grammar  School,  appre- 
ciated to  the  full  the  greatness  of  'the  little  stout  man  whose 
face  is  very  dark  and  whose  eye  is  very  vivacious.'  Crome's 
personality  appears  as  clearly  as  his  aims  are  expressed  in  his 
famous  letter  to  his  pupil  James  Stark.  'Friend  James,'  he 
writes:  '  ...  In  your  letter  you  wished  me  to  give  my 
opinion  of  your  picture.  I  should  have  liked  it  better  if  you 
had  made  it  more  of  a  whole.  .  .  .  Brea(d)th  must  be 
attended  to;  if  you  paint  but  a  muscle,  give  it  brea(d)th. 
.  .  .  You  will,  I  hope  take  the  will  for  the  deed  and  forgive 
all  faults  in  diction,  grammar,  spelling  etc.  etc' 

Crome's  earliest  known  work,  belonging  to  about  1795 
when  he  was  twenty-seven,  is  Cow  Tower  (Mr.  Russell  Col- 
man)  which  has  little  of  this  sacred  quality  of  breadth.  De- 
tails have  been  observed  piecemeal;  the  composition  is 
awkward  and  the  handling  clumsy.  But  though  this  was  just 
the  time  when  Crome  was  studying  the  works  of  other 
painters  at  Catton,  he  has  shown  no  dependence  upon  them, 
but  has  made  an  honest  attempt  to  record  what  he  sees. 
This  became  his  consistent  practice;  he  used  the  work  of 
others  to  help  him  to  interpret  his  own  vision,  instead  of 
forcing  what  he  saw  into  other  men's  moulds.  There  is 
about  Cow  Tower  also  something  of  that  air  of  quiet  especi- 
ally associated  with  the  landscapes  of  Crome. 

To  about  1805  belong  a  number  of  works,  somewhat 
sombre  in  tone  and  almost  monochromatic  in  colour.  They 
are  wholly  original  in  conception,  unless  Crome  can  have 
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seen  some  of  Rembrandt's  landscapes.  In  the  Lime  Kiln 
(Capt.  Hanbury  Tracey)  a  great  blaze  of  light  shines  from 
behind  a  dark  group  of  buildings  and  trees.  In  The  Storm 
(Sir  Charles  Holmes)  which  is  cooler  in  colour,  the  only 
object  that  appears  clearly  out  of  the  confusion  is  the  great 
mill.  But  Crome's  characteristic  intimacy  appears  best 
in  Carrow  Abbey  (Mr.  Colman)  which  is  all  the  more  dignified 
for  the  total  absence  of  romantic  glamour  usually  associated 
with  a  ruin. 

The  word  'intimate'  by  no  means  applies  to  one  of  his 
finest  early  masterpieces.  To  about  1806  belongs  The  Slate 
Quarries  (M.  1037)  which  shows  little  geological  knowledge, 
but  is  all  the  more  impressive  for  being  the  conception  of  a 
Lowlander,  to  whom  such  vast  hilly  expanses  are  unfamiliar 
and  awe-inspiring.  A  dim  sunlight  gleams  upon  the  nearer 
cliff;  the  few  figures  in  the  foreground  are  lost  in  the  lonely 
expanse;  everything  is  dominated  by  the  distant  brown 
mountain,  whose  summit  appears  above  the  wreaths  of 
grey  cloud.  The  sobriety  of  colour,  the  simple  direct 
painting,  and  above  all  a  certain  grandeur  of  mood  have 
reminded  many  of  Velazquez. 

But  Velazquez'  works  Crome  is  most  unlikely  to  have  seen, 
and  Rembrandt's  influence  is  only  barely  possible.  It  must 
have  been  from  Wilson  that  he  learned  his  first  hint  of  how 
to  unite  things  substantial  in  enveloping  atmosphere  -  an 
art  which  he  ultimately  carried  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  of 
perfection.  He  has  left  several  works  of  this  period  which 
are  clearly  exercises  in  Wilson's  manner,  though  painted  in 
an  impasto  more  akin  to  Morland's.  They  are  much  cooler 
in  colour  than  for  instance  The  Lime  Kiln,  and  serve  as  one  of 
the  proofs  that  Wilson's  colour  was  also  originally  cool. 
This  coolness,  according  to  those  who  have  seen  the  picture, 
characterises  also  Crome's  fine  View  on  the  Solent  now  at 
Detroit  (c.  1806). 

Crome's  colour-schemes  at  this  time  are  never  brilliant, 
his  work  being  often  almost  monochromatic.    Browns  and 
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greys  were  never  more  nobly  used  than  in  the  famous 
Moonrise  on  the  Marshes  of  the  Tare  (N.G.  2645)  (Plate  23a), 
which  was  painted  in  about  1 808  when  Grome  was  forty.  Few 
painters  have  expressed  so  much  with  such  simple  means. 
The  canvas  is  visible  throughout  beneath  the  thin  paint, 
save  where  impasto  has  been  boldly  applied  in  the  lights. 
In  simplicity  of  vision,  Crome  has  far  outstripped  the  painter 
who  was  apparently  his  only  model  for  such  scenes,  the 
somewhat  superficial  Dutchman  Van  der  Neer.  He  has 
accepted  the  limitations  of  painting;  knowing  that  he  could 
not  rival  the  brilliant  light  of  the  moon  or  the  density  of  the 
shadows  in  the  near  boat,  he  has  refused  to  force  his  contrasts 
even  as  much  as  his  medium  permitted.  But  within  their 
allotted  range  the  relations  of  all  the  tones  are  true;  so  that 
the  mill  on  the  right  stands  behind  the  house  and  the  sails 
behind  the  mill,  till  the  eye  is  led  back  to  the  most  distant 
mill  on  the  left.  This  recession  is  further  helped  by  Crome's 
highly  developed  perception  of  edge-values.  Thus  the 
contours  of  the  house  and  nearer  mill  are  mysteriously 
blurred  against  the  sky  and  the  reflection  of  the  dark  post 
in  the  water  is  still  more  broken  at  the  edges;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  moon  picks  out  the  light  side  of  the  sail  on  the 
left  sharply  against  its  shadow.  Light  penetrates  every- 
where, the  gradation  from  the  lighter  lower  to  the  darker 
upper  portion  of  the  mill  being  but  one  instance  of  this. 
Everything  also  has  its  own  mass  and  bulk;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  this,  by  linear  as  well  as  by  tonal  accuracy,  gives 
nobility  to  the  design.  The  moon  seems  only  just  to  have 
made  her  appearance  a  fact  which  strikes  the  spectator's  eye 
at  once,  while,  what  is  rarely  combined  with  this,  the  picture 
retains  also  a  lasting  power  over  his  imagination.  Mr.  Collins 
Baker  has  fitly  described  it  as  'the  most  adequate  painting 
of  that  magic  hour'  that  he  knows. 

While  Crome  continued  to  use  subdued  colour  even  when 
depicting  daylight,  his  eye  for  tone  became  if  possible, 
subtler,  his  drawing  more  delicate  and  his  pattern  sense 
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more  refined.  His  development  in  design  can  be  seen  in  his 
various  versions  of  S.  Martin's  Gate,  a  theme  to  which  he 
returned  during  a  period  of  about  six  years.  The  version 
belonging  to  Miss  Goates  is  impressive  for  its  evident  fidelity 
to  an  actual  scene.  But  Miss  Moore's  later  variant  of  about 
181 2,  looks  just  as  much  like  a  thorough  study  of  a  place 
which  the  artist  knew  by  heart.  Yet  several  alterations  have 
been  made,  which  must  be  departures  from  literal  fact.  The 
design  is  now  better  balanced  and  concentrated;  the  house 
is  taller,  and  a  vista  through  an  archway  on  the  right  and 
exquisitely  drawn  trees  have  been  introduced  from  some- 
where else. 

By  181 2  Crome  had  already,  in  some  of  his  landscapes, 
recorded  a  little  more  local  colour.  To  about  this  date 
belongs  Mousehold  Heath,  Boy  Keeping  Sheep  (Plate  23b) 
(V.  and  A.  232-'79),  which  has  altered  less  from  yellowing 
varnish  than  the  later  Cromes  at  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
finely  gradated  sky  contains  as  much  grey  and  white  as 
blue,  but  the  well  watered  grass  in  the  distant  plain  below  is 
a  fresh  green  in  contrast  to  the  browns  of  the  foreground. 
Everything  is  absorbed  in  light,  direct  or  reflected  -  a  sort  of 
gold  for  instance  shining  back  into  the  boy's  apron.  The  figure 
and  animals  are  not  graceful  or  even  in  detail  accurately 
drawn,  but  boldly  set  down  as  in  the  works  of  Wilson. 
Crome,  who  owed  much  to  the  latter,  used  thinner  paint  in 
his  shadows  and  the  coarse  grain  of  his  canvas  -  so  helpful 
here  in  suggesting  tremulous  all-pervading  atmosphere -has 
given  his  impasto  a  more  ragged  appearance. 

The  design  of  this  picture  may  owe  something  to  Cuyp, 
who  was  certainly  Crome's  inspiration  when  he  painted  the 
grand  group  of  ships  in  Yarmouth  Harbour  (bought  Agnew 
1924).  But  in  other  works  of  this  time- and  intermittently 
to  the  end  of  his  life- appears  the  more  dangerous  influence 
of  Hobbema.  This  led  him  occasionally  to  forget  luminosity 
and  breadth  in  copying  small  details,  especially  of  the  foliage 
of  trees.    But  the  instinctive  largeness  of  his  vision  rescued 
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him  from  this  niggHng  tendency,  which  mars  most  of  the 
works  of  his  followers.  Even'  the  crowded  composition  of 
1 81 4  of  his  Boulevard  des  Italiens  (G.  H.  Gurney)  is  united 
broadly  by  a  silvery  light  and  atmosphere,  which  surrounds 
the  active  figures  and  grey-green  foliage. 

This  picture  represents  Crome's  colour  in  its  original  state 
much  better  than  The  Windmill  on  Mousehold  Heath  (N.G. 
926)  of  about  1 816,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  look  under  the 
yellow  varnish  to  see  the  delicate  mauves  of  the  sky  on  the 
left.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  and  of  the  figure  in  the  foreground 
having  faded,  there  is  still  much  in  the  Windmill  picture  to 
enjoy.  The  sky  is  all  penetrable  atmosphere,  aglow  with 
light.  The  masses  of  dark  are  grandly  disposed,  so  that  the 
eye  instinctively  looks  past  the  blurred  and  shadowed  fore- 
ground to  the  windmill  itself,  upon  and  around  which  the 
most  definite  drawing  and  the  most  delicate  colour  are  con- 
centrated. 

Crome's  use  of  colour  became  steadily  subtler  as  his  career 
advanced.  This  and  his  fully  developed  technique  are  seen  in 
the  work  of  his  final  phase  of  about  1 818  to  1820  of  which  the 
larger  Mousehold  Heath  (N.G,  689)  is  a  superb  example.  If 
somewhat  over-varnished,  it  has  suffered  less  in  this  respect 
than  the  Mousehold  Mill.  The  open  sky  grows  brighter  as  it 
nears  the  sun  and  can  be  imagined  continuing  out  of  the 
picture  into  an  infinity  of  light.  The  sun  gleams  like  gold  on 
the  edges  of  the  clouds ;  and  their  shadow  sides  (which  are 
painted  thinly  in  a  mauvish  tint  over  a  red-brown  ground) 
seem  to  shimmer  with  indescribable  pearly  hues.  This 
mauve  is  dragged  lightly  over  the  further  fields  and  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  earth  and  sky  are  united.  No 
series  of  screens,  such  as  Claude  used,  have  been  introduced 
to  give  the  picture  inward  depth.  Apart  from  the  device  of 
the  pointing  figure  on  the  right  and  of  the  winding  road 
that  leads  up  and  down  and  away  over  the  hills,  the  spacious- 
ness is  due  to  the  painter's  command  of  atmosphere  alone. 

Possibly  the  plants  in  the  left  hand  lower  portion  have 
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darkened  since  Crome  painted  them.  They  seem  to  need  to  be 
given  either  yet  more  or  much  less  importance.  But  the 
poppies,  thistles  and  other  stiff  growths  above  them  are  an 
exquisite  proof  of  his  wholly  original  powers.  He  has  picked 
them  out,  where  the  light  shines  on  them  in  crisp  but  broken 
touches  of  purple,  scarlet  and  orange,  leaving  their  shadows 
partly  blurred  against  the  background.  Exactly  with  this 
precision  and  with  this  vagueness  the  eye  would  see  them 
and  look  beyond  them  towards  the  light.  They  are  but  part 
of  the  whole  effect,  upon  which  many  a  townsman  must  have 
gazed  and  wished  himself  transported  into  tlje  same  soothing 
light  and  purifying  atmosphere. 

This  evening  peace  reigns  also  over  a  picture  which  was 
probably  painted  later.  The  Poringland  Oak  (N.G.  2674). 
Here  the  poetry  of  the  theme  and  the  consistency  of  the 
lighting  amply  atone  for  any  faults  that  an  over-academic 
critic  might  find  in  the  figure-drawing  or  in  the  linear  com- 
position. Imperfectly  as  the  bathing  boys  are  constructed,  the 
picture  would  lose  much  without  them.  They  introduce  the 
necessary  balance  of  light  into  the  lower  darker  portion  of 
the  canvas;  and  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  poetry  of  the 
conception  that  they  should  be  thus  cooling  their  limbs  in 
the  pond  after  the  hot  day.  Crome  himself  has  never  excelled 
these  luminous  colourful  and  subtly  gradated  clouds  with 
ragged  edges  tearing  across  the  sky.  If  these  and  the  little 
vista  on  the  left  are  mentally  translated  into  their  original 
slightly  more  silvery  hues,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
colour  will  be  fully  appreciated.  The  great  oak  itself  Crome 
has  painted  with  portrait-like  affection;  firmly  rooted  in  the 
ground,  it  sends  forth  its  branches  in  all  directions  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  light.  The  darker  foliage  was 
painted  thinly  first;  over  this  Crome  applied  careful  little 
dabs  of  paint,  which  vary  in  colour  and  in  tone  according  as 
the  light  shines  through  the  leaves  or  upon  them  or  is  re- 
flected in  their  shadows. 

The  last  of  Crome's  works  to  be  seen  in  London  is  the 
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Yarmouth  Water  Frolic  at  Kenwood,  begun  in  1821,  the  fore- 
ground of  which  was  finished  by  his  son  after  his  death. 
Timid  drawing  and  a  clumsy  touch  are  observable  in  the 
nearer  reflections;  but  the  composition  has  dignity;  light 
gleams  from  behind  the  tawny  sails,  the  right  hand  vista  is 
full  of  exquisite  subtleties  of  colour  and  lighting  and  the 
glorious  sky  is  Crome's  own. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  additions  are  fairly  typical  of  what 
Crome's  followers  could  produce.  Of  these  only  his  son 
John  Bernay  Crome  (i 793-1842)  understood  his  father's 
quality  of  breadth;  but  in  his  study  of  light  he  failed  to  in- 
vestigate the  objects  upon  which  that  light  shone.  In  his 
moonlight  landscapes  he  was  apt  to  force  his  contrasts  and 
to  become  theatrical.  For  in  common  with  his  father's  other 
pupils,  he  learned  from  his  master  how  to  paint,  but  not  how 
to  see.  Of  the  other  followers  of  Crome,  James  Stark 
(1794- 1 859)  and  George  Vincent  (1798-  c.  1830)  showed 
occasional  flashes  of  originality,  but  were  apt  to  be  con- 
cerned with  unnecessary  detail,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
unity  of  their  work,  or  with  observing  colour  before  tone, 
to  the  detriment  of  its  luminosity. 

Unless  therefore  Mr.  Kaines  Smith  is  right  in  regarding 
Turner  as  having  been  inspired  by  Crome  at  an  important 
stage  in  his  career,  Crome,  great  as  he  was,  can  be  said  by 
his  example  to  have  produced  no  great  imitators.  His  work, 
compared  with  that  of  Constable  and  Turner,  is  somewhat 
narrow  in  range  of  subject  and  mood.  Apart  from  oil-paint- 
ings, he  has  left  a  certain  number  of  etchings  and  water- 
colours.  The  Shaded  Lane  (V.  and  A.)  is  a  delightfully  fresh 
example  of  the  latter  medium,  which  he  seems  to  have  used 
only  in  preparatory  sketches  for  finished  work  in  oil.  The 
simple  directness  of  his  water-colour  methods  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  whose  technique  was  always  economical. 
He  made  none  of  the  technical  experiments  that  Constable 
and  Turner  found  necessary  to  the  expression  of  their 
vision.    In  his  landscapes  and  seascapes,  Nature  is  seldom 
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seen  in  her  wilder  moments,  except  occasionally  in  his  early 
seascapes.  Yet,  if  there  was  only  one  of  Nature's  moods 
to  which  Crome  constantly  returned,  that  mood  he  could 
express  with  satisfying  completeness,  namely  her  soothing 
serenity  and  peace. 


CHAPTER  XV 

LANDSCAPE  :  TURNER  :  EARLIER  WORK 

The  foregoing  description  of  English  landscape-painting  is  a 
necessary  prelude  to  the  study  of  Turner;  for  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  the  painters  so  far  mentioned  from  whom  he 
did  not  learn.  While  this  does  not  explain  the  arrival  of  so 
great  a  genius,  it  makes  his  greatness  less  inexplicable.  The 
fact  still  remains  that  Turner  owed  most  to  his  own  powers 
of  eye  and  hand,  of  thought  and  feeling  -  powers  which 
entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  English  painters 
and  as  the  greatest  landscape-painter  of  the  world. 

Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  (i  775-1 851)  was  the 
son  of  a  barber,  and  was  born  at  26  Maiden  Lane,  Covent 
Garden.  At  thirteen  he  went  to  Coleman's  School  at  Mar- 
gate, where  he  must  have  first  acquired  his  lifelong  passion 
for  the  sea.  Leslie  wrote  that  'Turner  might  have  been 
taken  for  the  captain  of  a  river  steamer,  but  a  second  glance 
would  find  more  in  his  face  than  belongs  to  an  ordinary 
mind.'  He  was  short  and  stout,  with  a  weatherbeaten  com- 
plexion and  keenly  observant  blue  eyes.  By  nature  he  was 
shy  and  retiring;  just  before  he  died,  he  hid  from  his 
friends  in  a  Chelsea  lodging  house  under  an  assumed  name. 
Yet  he  was  a  warm-hearted  friend  and  capable,  though 
habitually  businesslike,  of  acts  of  great  generosity.  Except 
in  his  art,  his  education  was  narrow;  he  liked  poetry,  but  his 
own  attempts  to  write  it  were  laughable  and  his  prose  unin- 
telligible. 'In  casual  conversation'  (to  quote  Leslie  again), 
'he  could  express  himself  happily' ;  but  his  public  speeches 
were  confused.  The  best  of  these,  made  at  a  dinner  after 
Ruskin  had  been  elaborately  eulogising  his  works,  consisted 
of  the  words:  'Well;  painting's  a  rum  thing!' 

Little    is    known    about  Turner's  private    life;    clearly, 
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even  more  than  was  the  case  with  other  great  artists,  he  lived 
in  his  art  alone.  The  vast  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
his  works  points  to  that  conclusion.  In  them  one  curiously 
complex  trait  is  observable.  While  he  never  failed  to  express 
what  he  intended  with  the  completeness  that  came  from  his 
unrivalled  technical  and  intellectual  equipment,  the  in- 
spiration itself  could  be  of  at  least  two  kinds.  Sometimes  he 
clearly  wanted  to  be  impressive,  so  that  for  all  its  beauty  his 
work  even  verged  upon  the  theatrical;  in  other  cases  -  and 
these  were  naturally  his  greatest  masterpieces  -  he  per- 
fected his  conceptions  for  his  own  satisfaction  alone.  He  has 
even  left  a  third  class  of  painting,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  upon  the  degree  of  the  profundity  of  his  aim.  Both 
aims,  the  more  profound  and  the  more  superficial,  are  to  be 
seen  in  works  of  all  periods  of  his  career,  independently  of  the 
other  changes  through  which  he  passed. 

Turner's  earliest  works  were  sold  in  his  father's  shop  for 
prices  from  one  to  three  shillings.  Most  of  them  were 
copies  in  water-colour  made  from  memory  of  drawings  or 
engravings  that  he  had  seen  in  shop  windows.  Mr.  Finberg 
has  pointed  out  that  one  of  S.  Vincenfs  Tower,  Naples,  drawn 
when  Turner  was  twelve  years  old,  was  thus  derived  from  an 
aquatint  by  Sandby,  Turner's  alterations  being  uncon- 
scious improvements.  This  practice  in  memory-drawing  had 
three  advantages;  it  taught  him  about  traditional  compo- 
sition, so  that  his  sense  of  balance  became  instinctive  and  he 
never  forgot  the  requirements  of  a  picture  as  a  picture;  it 
obliged  him  to  seize  upon  the  essentials  of  a  design  and  so 
never  to  lose  hold  of  its  unity;  and  last,  not  least,  it  trained 
his  visual  memory  itself,  which  became  perhaps  the  most 
useful  of  all  his  gifts;  for  he  was  soon  able  to  remember,  not 
pictures  only,  but  all  natural  objects,  so  that  nothing  once 
seen  by  him  was  forgotten,  but  was  stored  up  in  his  mind,  to 
be  used  when  needed  in  any  future  composition.  This  is 
why  in  his  later  works  a  Yorkshire  hill  may  even  appear 
among  ostensibly  Italian  scenery. 
Mp 
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Two  water-colours  at  Millbank,  Folly  Bridge,  Bacon's 
Tower  (ia),  and  Nuneham  Harcourt,  near  Abingdon  (ib)  are 
dated  1 787  also,  when  Turner  was  twelve.  Both  are  painted 
in  the  traditional  method  with  monochrome  washes  first  and 
a  little  local  colour  added  afterwards  -  a  method  which 
Turner  continued  to  use  in  water-colours  for  another  ten 
years.  In  the  Folly  Bridge  drawing,  which  is  derived  from 
an  engraving,  he  is  learning  to  compose.  In  Nuneham 
Harcourt  he  already  shows  an  eye  for  the  delicate  difference 
between  the  side  of  the  building  in  full  sunshine  and  that  in 
half  shadow.  Such  differences  Turner  was  to  observe  and 
record  with  an  ever  increasing  subtlety  that  became  one 
of  the  wonders  of  his  art. 

Soon  Turner  was  working  direct  from  nature.  In  1791, 
when  he  was  sixteen,  he  painted  A  View  on  the  Avon  (M.  -  vi, 
24).  Here  the  trees,  though  painted  with  some  of  Sandby's 
mannerisms,  are  full  of  life  and  movement,  with  the  wind 
blowing  through  their  branches.  He  has  also  successfully 
explained  how  far  away  the  river  is  and  how  far  below  the 
spectator's  eye. 

In  1 788,  three  years  before  this,  Turner  had  already  been 
apprenticed  to  Thomas  Mai  ton  (seepage  139),  from  whom 
he  learned  a  stern  standard  of  accuracy  in  the  drawing 
of  buildings,  which  he  was  soon  to  apply  to  everything  else 
that  he  drew,  whether  ships  or  waves,  mountains,  trees  or 
clouds.  He  came  in  fact  to  explain  the  structure  of  all 
natural  forms  with  a  completeness  that  had  not  existed  in 
art  since  Leonardo's  drawings;  and  further  -  what  in  no 
other  case  is  combined  with  such  thoroughness  -  to  in- 
volve everything  in  his  pictures  in  light  and  atmosphere. 
For  while  some  like  Mantegna  have  sacrificed  atmospheric 
qualities  in  order  to  give  weight  to  what  they  represent,  and 
others  like  Monet  have  succeeded  with  atmosphere  but  have 
failed  with  solidity,  none  so  completely  or  invariably  as 
Turner  have  rendered  structure  and  atmosphere  combined. 

Turner's  powers  as  an  architectural  draughtsman  can  be 
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seen  in  the  fine  unfinished  Canterbury  Crypt  (M.  -  xxvi,  72) 
of  1795:  and  still  better  in  the  Salisbury  Cloisters  (V.  and  A. 
502-'83)  of  1796-7;  and  in  the  Durham  Cathedral  Interior 
(M. -XXXVI,  G.)  of  1797.  The  design  of  the  Salisbury  is 
particularly  striking  and  no  less  judgment  is  shown  in  the 
Durham  in  the  position  chosen  from  which  to  look  across  the 
nave.  In  the  Durham  too,  full  expression  has  been  given  to 
that  enjoyment  of  weighty  masses  that  is  the  essence  of 
Norman  architecture;  and  the  light  -  especially  at  the  end 
of  the  aisle,  where  rays  of  sunlight  come  in  front  of  columns 
yet  more  brilliantly  lit  -  has  been  rendered  with  supreme 
delicacy  of  perception.  As  in  all  Turner's  early  works,  the 
colour  is  subdued,  since  he  is  still  working  in  the  traditional 
method,  beginning  with  washes  of  monochrome  and  adding 
a  little  colour  afterwards. 

Turner's  genius  then  is  evident  even  in  the  topographical 
drawings  which  he  made  for  his  living.  But  such  work  did 
not  satisfy  his  ambitions.  In  1 793,  when  he  was  independent 
of  instructors,  had  a  studio  of  his  own  and  was  well  launched 
in  his  profession,  one  of  his  drawings  was  bought  by  Dr. 
Monro,  whose  connection  with  Girtin  has  already  been 
mentioned  (see  p.  144).  This  was  the  beginning  for  Turner 
of  a  widened  outlook.  In  Monro's  house,  he  copied  works  by 
Wilson  and  by  Cozens,  and  saw  the  latter's  Hannibal  land- 
scape, from  which  he  said  he  had  learned  so  much  (see 
p.  141).  He  made  warm  friends  with  Girtin,  whose  example 
spurred  him  on  to  bolder  execution,  while  his  in  its  turn 
must  have  suggested  to  Girtin  the  need  for  greater  archi- 
tectural accuracy. 

The  years  from  1795  to  1802  were  spent  by  Turner  in 
constant  travel.  He  visited  Wales,  the  English  lakes,  Scot- 
land, and  finally,  in  1802,  Switzerland,  the  last  journey  being 
prompted  by  his  admiration  for  Cozens'  Swiss  works. 
Especially  after  1 797,  his  works  ceased  to  be  merely  accurate 
records  of  fact  and  became  impressions  of  a  scene  in  which 
the  mood  that  it  inspired  was  explicit,  and  of  which  the 
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details  were  re-arranged,  selected  or  discarded  according  to 
the  needs  of  an  idealised  vision.  In  fact  they  differ  from 
merely  topographical  drawings  as  much  as  a  poem  in  praise 
of  a  landscape  differs  from  the  description  of  it  in  a  guide- 
book. 

The  mood  that  most  frequently  inspires  Turner's  water- 
colours  of  this  period  is  one  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  Nature's 
forces.  It  has  already  been  described  (see  p.  121)  by  the 
epithet  'sublime.'  It  can  be  seen  in  the  water-colour  draw- 
ing of  about  1800,  of  Norham  Castle,  Northumberland  (M.  - 
L.,B,)  (Plate  24a).  The  conception  is  clearly  influenced  by 
such  works  by  Wilson  as  the  Kilgarran  Castle  (Cardiff)  (see 
page  124),  though  it  is  a  record  of  increasing 'and  not  of 
diminishing  light.  The  colours,  as  in  all  Turner's  work  of 
the  period,  are  subdued,  depending  upon  the  warm  orange 
of  the  sky  and  the  cold  bluish-grey  of  the  castle,  the  rest 
being  almost  monochromatic.  The  luminosity  therefore 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade, 
enriched  by  the  varieties  of  mystery  and  of  definition  in  the 
contours.  The  whole  scene  is  one  of  tragic  loneliness,  and 
the  light  that  breaks  through  the  stormy  sky  is  scarcely  the 
light  of  hope. 

In  another  water-colour  of  the  same  period,  Llyn  Cwellyn 
(M.-Lxx,d),  this  time  entirely  colourless,  Turner  has  brought 
home  to  the  spectator  the  stillness  and  the  darkness.  There 
is  a  dim  mist  clinging  to  the  waters  of  the  Welsh  tarn,  but 
in  many  places  the  hard  backbones  of  the  hills  emerge.  All 
through  his  life  Turner  loved  to  paint  soft  vaporous  clouds 
obeying  their  own  laws  of  volume,  now  hiding,  now  reveal- 
ing, a  stony  ridge  or  peak. 

Here  Turner  has  pushed  the  possibilities  of  water-colour 
to  the  utmost  limit  possible  in  the  contrasting  of  lights  with 
darks.  A  stronger  contrast  than  this  would  only  be  possible 
in  oils,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  such  a  contrast  was  evidently 
what  induced  him  to  adopt  this  new  medium.  He  did  not 
begin  to  use  oils  until  he  was  about  twenty-one,  his  first 


Plate  24 


(a)  TURNER  :   NORHAM  CASTLE  {c.  1800) 
Water-colour,  Millbank 


(A)  TURNER  :  NORHAM  CASTLE  (after  1830) 
Oil,  Millbank 
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exhibited  oil-painting  apparently  being  the  Fishermen  at 
Sea,  off  the  Needles  (Mr.  F.  Fairfax- Cholmeley)  of  1 796.  It 
is  typical  of  Turner  to  have  begun  the  medium  by  attacking 
the  difficult  problem  of  moonlight.  The  unity  of  the  com- 
position, by  means  of  concentrated  light,  is  admirable  and 
the  observation  of  wave-forms  beyond  praise.  Yet  the 
Needles  picture  and  also  the  Moonlight  at  Millbank  (M.  459) 
of  1797,  have  one  fault,  which  prevents  their  being  as  per- 
fect works  of  art  as  Crome's  Moonrise  (Plate  23a).  Like 
most  of  Turner's  early  oils,  including  even  the  Calais  Pier  of 
1802  (N.G.  472),  they  suffer  from,  being  too  dark  as  a  whole. 
Later  Turner  gave  up  the  attempt  to  rival  Nature's  con- 
trasts, faced  the  fact  that  to  treat  them  literally  was  im- 
possible, and  discovered  that,  when  translated  into  more 
delicate  differences,  they  produced  more  artistic  results. 
Meanwhile,  however,  these  oils  in  a  full  range  of  tone 
were  training  his  eye  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  later 
more  relative  treatment. 

A  fine  oil-painting  of  about  1 800  is  Turner's  Kilgarran  Castle 
(Lady  Fitzgerald),  one  of  the  few  cases  where  he  has  used 
a  liquid  impasto  akin  to  Wilson's.  His  colour,  however,  is 
not  as  rich  as  in  Wilson's  Kilgarran ;  he  has  also  more  greatly 
exaggerated  the  castle's  height. 

Turner's  visit  to  Switzerland  in  1802,  when  he  was 
twenty-seven,  though  it  stirred  his  imagination  and  bred  in 
him  a  lasting  love  of  the  Alps,  made  little  immediate  change 
in  his  style.  His  early  Swiss  water-colours  are  mostly  solemn 
in  mood  and  dark  in  tone  like  Llyn  Cwellyn  and  the  early 
Norham  Castle.  An  example  of  such  work  is  the  River  Arve, 
with  Mont  Blanc  in  the  distance  (M.  -  lxxv,  27).  A  quieter 
inspiration  has  prompted  the  water-colour  of  the  Lake  of 
Brienz  (Farnley  Hall)  of  about  1804,  where  above  the  partly 
hidden  mountains  the  sun  appears  through  a  grey  mist  and 
is  dimly  reflected  in  the  water.  In  1806  Turner  exhibited 
the  large  oil-painting  of  The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  (M.  477) 
one  of  his  earliest  attempts  to  rival  Poussin.     The  figures, 
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though  conventional,  are  well  related  to  the  design  in 
weight  and  in  colour;  and  the  composition  teems  with 
finely  observed  detail,  which  Turner's  acquired  knowledge 
of  Alpine  forms  has  enabled  him  to  bring  into  structural 
unity.  There  may  be  an  element  of  display  in  his  intention: 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  enjoy  the  zest  with  which  he  has 
drawn  such  things  as  the  trees  growing  in  the  valley  on  the 
left  and  the  great  dragon,  whose  joints  explain  the  shape 
of  the  rock  upon  which  he  lies. 

Turner  had  already  exhibited  in  1803  The  Opening  of  the 
Vintage  at  Macon  (Mr.  Gerald  Agnew),  in  which  Claude's 
influence  is  evident  in  the  composition,  while  Turner  has 
quite  equalled  Claude  in  luminosity  and  spaciousness-  and 
has  outshone  him  in  beauty  of  colour  and  in  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  dancing  group. 

Profound  as  Turner's  love  of  mountains  was,  it  was  scarcely 
so  fundamental  as  his  love  of  the  sea.  All  this  time  he  had 
been  making  little  sketches  of  sea  subjects  in  pencil,  or  in 
water-colour,  such  as  the  Sea  pieces  on  sugar  paper  of  1797 
(M. -XXXIII,  R.  and  f.).  He  had  been  feeding  his  eyes 
on  waves  and  storms,  upon  clouds  and  vapour.  Here 
the  value  of  his  splendid  visual  memory  is  evident.  A 
wave  cannot  be  drawn  slowly  and  stolidly;  it  will  not  sit 
still  to  have  its  portrait  painted.  For  this  reason  most 
painters  reduce  their  waves  as  a  whole  to  a  formula,  though 
they  may  succeed  in  noting  minor  accidents  of  broken 
edges  of  foam.  Turner  alone,  by  constant  observation  and 
by  a  consequent  thorough  knowledge  of  wave  forms  and  of 
the  rules  that  they  obey,  has  given  to  his  seas  mass  and 
weight  as  well  as  movement. 

The  sea  in  itself  absorbed  him,  but  especially  the  sea  as  it 
affected  ships.  To  a  sailor  -  and  Turner  was  at  heart  a 
sailor  -  a  ship  is  a  living  creature,  courageous  and  loyal,  re- 
sourceful, yet  pathetically  in  need  of  help.  Her  curves,  like 
those  in  the  human  figure,  are  beautiful  because  they  are  of 
use.     In  drawing  ships,  Turner  shows  a  knowledge  that 
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springs  from  love;  his  actual  manual  dexterity,  which  is 
always  remarkable,  being  never  more  astonishing  than  when 
he  is  firmly  yet  delicately  delineating  masts  and  rigging.  If 
Turner  sympathised  with  ships,  he  sympathised  equally 
with  the  men  within  them  and  loved  to  depict  fishermen 
pulling  at  oars  or  sailors  grappling  with  ropes.  He  only 
cared  in  fact  to  portray  the  mood  of  the  sea  as  it  affected 
the  experiences  of  man. 

Besides  sketching  real  ships,  Turner  studied  the  marine 
painting  of  Dutchmen  like  Van  der  Velde.  While  this 
helped  him  technically,  it  resulted  in  one  limitation.  Al- 
though his  drawing  of  the  forms  of  waves  has  never  been 
equalled,  his  seas  remained  murky  and  greyish  in  colour^  long 
after  he  had  become  a  sensitive  colourist  in  dealing,  for  in- 
stance, with  trees.  In  the  Calais  Pier  of  1802  (N.G.  472),  the 
dark  shadows  make  this  unavoidable;  but  the  waves  are 
still  dull  in  the  Spithead  of  1809  (N.G.  481),  where  the  lighter 
key  of  tone  gave  opportunities  for  subtleties  of  colour.  It  is 
not  until  much  later  works,  like  The  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay 
(M.  369)  (exhibited  1832),  that  Turner's  waves  assume 
Nature's  own  sparkling  variety  of  hue. 

Calais  Pier  (N.G.  472)  though  as  a  whole  too  dark  for 
reasons  explained  above,  is  one  of  Turner's  grandest  crea- 
tions. The  more  it  is  studied  the  more  actual  this  vision  of  a 
storm  becomes.  An  immense  amount  of  detail  has  been 
brought  together,  but  not  more  than  Turner's  phenomenal 
memory  might  have  retained.  In  obedience  to  what  he  has 
seen,  Turner  has  defined  the  nearer  figures  on  the  pier  more 
sharply  and  has  allowed  the  farther  groups  to  fade  into 
vagueness  and  darkness,  renewing  the  emphasis  again  upon 
the  people  in  the  boat  in  the  centre,  which  is  lit  by  a  gleam 
of  sunlight.  The  composition  gains  unity  from  the  concen- 
tration in  the  centre  of  the  picture  of  the  two  masses  of  light 
upon  the  sky  above  and  upon  the  waves  below,  which  are 
both  joined  by  the  light  upon  the  sail  of  the  central  boat; 
while  the  scene  is  the  more  real,  because  of  Turner's  complete 
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knowledge  of  how  the  various  crafts  are  tossed  and  swayed 
and  borne  up  by  the  waves  in  a  storm.  Though  it  has 
come  to  him  as  one  vision,  this  is  the  record  of  more 
than  one  event.  Such  knowledge  could  not  have  come 
suddenly  in  a  single  experience.  He  must  first  have  seen 
many  weighty  waters  lashed  to  fury  by  the  wind,  many 
boats  putting  forth  to  sea  and  ships  struggling  into  harbour; 
he  must  then  have  waited  for  an  ideal  image  to  sum  these 
separate  images  up;  then  at  Calais  he  must  again  have  seen 
these  mighty  forces  again  coming  together,  while  the  sun 
shone  upon  them  in  flashes  and  upon  the  busy  fish-wives  on 
the  pier;  and  at  last  came  the  complete  ideal  vision,  which  he 
set  down  so  faithfully  that  those  who  look  at  the  picture  can 
smell  the  spray  and  hear  the  din  of  the  water  and  the  shout 
of  the  deafening  wind. 

A  study  o{  Calais  Pier  should  vindicate  Turner  as  a  draughts- 
man of  human  beings.  All  the  figures  are  living  individuals, 
from  the  lady  in  purple,  whose  dress  is  blown  back  by  the 
wind,  to  the  angry  fisherman,  whose  wife  hides  the  cider 
behind  the  rail  of  the  pier.  Undignified  people  like  this 
are  among  Turner's  most  sympathetic  creations,  his  view 
of  humanity  being  perhaps  slightly  cynical.  None  of  his 
nymphs  or  Greek  heroes  are  as  human  as  the  old  man  in 
Kingston  Bank  (M.  491)  who  cools  his  hot  head  in  the  river. 
But  even  his  classical  figures  belong  to  their  surroundings 
in  weight  and  in  atmosphere  and  form  a  necessary  part  of 
the  composition,  from  which  they  are  inseparable.  These 
qualities,  invariable  in  all  his  work,  are  far  more  essential 
to  good  landscape  than  the  accident  of  accurate  figure-draw- 
ing in  detail,  since  the  latter  may  even  detract  from  the 
breadth  of  a  design. 

If  Turner  had  been  without  human  sympathy,  his  works 
could  never,  as  they  do,  stir  the  emotions  of  the  spectator.  His 
sympathy  however  was  general  rather  than  particular.  He 
had  not  the  portrait-painter's  temperament,  though  his  Self 
Portrait  of  1 798  (M.  468)  shows  that  he  had  the  knowledge 
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necessary  for  portraiture.  While  he  could  give  life  in  his 
drawings  to  all  things  created,  especially  to  those  that  are 
called  'inanimate,'  to  clouds  and  waves,  to  rocks  and  trees, 
Turner  was  also  a  sympathetic  draughtsman  of  animals. 
Ruskin  pointed  out  the  exquisite  thoroughness  of  the  small 
pencil  study  oiPigs  (M.-xxx,  93)  of  about  1796;  the  Swans 
of  1798  (M.-xLii,  14)  are  almost  as  beautiful;  and  the 
Donkeys  (M.-gcxliv,  107)  of  some  thirty  years  later,  though 
much  more  impressionistically  treated,  are  equally  expressive 
and  alive. 

Turner's  chronological  development  must  now  be  re- 
sumed. After  his  continental  tour  in  1802,  his  eyes  seem 
to  have  been  opened  to  the  beauty  of  a  type  of  English 
scenery  that  he  had  hitherto  neglected.  Up  till  now  he 
had  painted  mainly  ruins,  stormy  seas  and  frowning  moun- 
tains; now  he  began  to  choose  subjects  from  agricultural  or 
pastoral  country  and  often  from  scenes  with  trees  and  water. 
If  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  work  was  akin  to  Byron's,  this  new 
mood  might  be  called  Wordsworthian,  though  Turner  had 
probably  not  read  Wordsworth's  poetry,  but  rather  was  in- 
spired like  the  poet,  by  a  spirit  belonging  to  the  age.  Turner's 
characteristic  works  of  this  new,  important  and  too  often 
forgotten  phase  are  painted  without  a  hint  of  that  self- 
conscious  theatricality  that  was  his  most  serious  failing;  for 
between  1805  and  18 13,  more  continuously  than  at  any 
later  or  earlier  period,  he  was  in  close  communion  with 
Nature. 

The  influence  of  painters  like  Cuyp  is  evident  in  some 
of  these  landscapes;  and  in  others,  like  the  oil  sketch  of  the 
Landscape  with  Cattle  (M.  487),  that  of  Gainsborough.  It  is 
also  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Kaines  Smith  suggests.  Turner  was 
led  by  seeing  some  of  the  work  of  Crome  to  paint  such  a 
masterpiece  as  Frosty  Morning  (N.G.  492).  This  picture  and 
some  others  like  it  certainly  come  near  in  spirit  to  the  land- 
scapes of  the  Norwich  master,  some  of  which  Turner  could 
have  seen  at  the  Academy;  but  to  pronounce  definitely  on 
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the  matter  would  be  rash,  since  their  most  important  in- 
spiration clearly  came  from  Nature  herself. 

Particularly  after  1805,  the  change  in  Turner's  work  from 
the  Byronic  to  the  Words worthian  becomes  observable.  It 
is  first  seen  in  his  oil  sketches  (of  about  1805  ^^  1810)  many 
of  which  are  at  Millbank.  A  sketch  with  Turner  was  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  a  finished  picture,  these  sketches 
having  been  clearly  painted  in  the  open  air;  and  because  of 
this,  quiet  though  they  are  in  general  effect,  they  show  a 
marked  advance  on  his  earlier  work  (like  the  Welsh  and 
Swiss  water-colours)  in  subtlety  of  colour.  Although  these 
sketches  lead  up  to  some  of  his  sunniest  effects  like  the  Windsor 
of  1808  (M.  486),  they  themselves  are  not  usually  of  effects 
of  direct  sunlight,  but  rather  of  light  diffused  through  cloudy 
skies.  In  the  foliage  tender  variations  of  green-grey,  dull 
gold  and  tawny  green  are  noted;  these  warmer  colours  being 
often  contrasted,  as  in  Walton  Bridges  (N.G.  2680),  with  the 
cooler  colours,  the  mauves,  the  blues  and  the  greys  of  the 
water  and  of  the  sky.  Such  oppositions  of  colour  make  the 
earlier,  cruder  opposition  of  light  and  shade  no  longer  neces- 
sary; and  here  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  as  Turner's 
work  developed,  his  colour-contrasts  became  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  his  tone-contrasts  became  more  delicate. 

Turner's  oil  sketches  of  this  period  provide  great  enjoy- 
ment to  the  eye.  The  charming  Treetops  against  the  sky  (M. 
2309)  shows  his  genius  for  inventing  original  designs  even 
when  merely  sketching  -  and  also  his  powers  as  a  draughts- 
man even  when  most  apparently  careless;  for  every  brush 
stroke  records  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  a  branch  or  of 
a  group  of  leaves.  Turner's  technical  facility  has  never  been 
equalled;  his  hand  never  seems  to  have  had  any  difficulty 
in  obeying  his  eye  and  mind;  thus  in  tree  drawing  while 
Gainsborough's  brush-strokes  are  looser  and  more  fluent,  but 
are  no  more  than  graceful  flourishes.  Turner's  have  another 
more  varied  kind  of  grace  that  comes  from  accuracy.  The 
act  of  drawing  with  the  brush  clearly  gave  Turner  the 
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greatest  enjoyment.  On  the  other  hand  in  his  oils  he  seems 
to  have  taken  little  pleasure  in  the  quality  of  his  paint, 
save  occasionally  in  early  works,  Uke  Kilgarran  Castle.  He 
could  make  paint  produce  whatever  effect  he  desired;  and 
would  seem  to  have  had  so  clear  a  conception  and  so  keen 
an  anticipation  of  what  that  effect  would  be,  that  he  could 
be  indifferent  about  the  intermediate  process,  the  means. 
Turner  in  fact  composed  his  work  in  terms  of  flat  pattern 
and  in  terms  of  three  dimensional  depth,  but  not  in  terms 
of  thick  or  thin  layers  of  pigment.  This  led  Constable  to 
say  that  he  was  at  heart  a  water-colourist.  Certainly  he 
showed  much  more  enjoyment  in  the  peculiar  properties  of 
water-colour  than  in  those  of  oil;  but  his  use  of  both  media 
was  so  varied,  complicated  and  difficult  to  follow,  that  no 
attempt  to  analyse  the  changes  in  his  technical  methods  will 
be  made  in  these  chapters. 

Turner's  sketches  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  led  to  his 
great  masterpieces  of  this  'Wordsworthian'  period,  like 
Windsor  (M.  486)  of  about  1808,  The  Sun  rising  through  Vapour 
(N.G.  479)  of  1809,  Abingdon  (M.  485)  (about  1810),  Frosty 
Morning  (N.G.  492)  (Exh.  181 3)  and  about  ten  more  beau- 
tiful examples  at  Millbank.  The  Sun  rising  through  Vapour^ 
which  unlike  the  others  is  of  a  marine  subject,  differs  from 
the  slightly  earlier  Spithead  in  being  permeated  throughout 
with  colour.  In  Abingdon,  one  of  the  most  delicately  lumi- 
nous, it  is  noteworthy  that  not  one  of  the  trees  palely  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky  on  the  left  repeats  another  in 
shape,  but  are  each  of  them  records  of  a  separate  piece  of 
observation. 

As  a  draughtsman  of  trees  Turner  has  never  been  excelled. 
In  Windsor  (M.  486)  (Plate  25)  the  bare  tree  on  the  left  has 
been  drawn  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision,  so  that  all 
the  articulations  of  the  branches  with  the  main  trunk  are 
indicated  without  any  loss  to  its  general  poise  or  to  its  rela- 
tion to  the  atmosphere.  Its  supple  growth  and  the  free 
irregular  shapes  of  the  other  trees  make  the  happiest  of  foils 
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to  the  distant  mass  of  the  castle,  whose  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal contours  are  purposely  emphasised.  A  similar  con- 
trast is  repeated  in  the  foreground  between  the  more  mobile 
figures  and  the  rectangular  groups  of  animals,  so  that  every 
detail  in  the  picture  plays  its  part  in  the  composition.  Un- 
fortunately some  of  the  delicacy  of  tone  is  lost  in  a  repro- 
duction; and  only  in  the  original  do  the  tree  and  castle 
appear  completely  substantial.  Colour,  as  well  as  tone, 
has  produced  this  effect  of  distance,  of  mist  and  of  growing 
sunlight.  The  colour  has  in  general  a  golden  warmth,  to 
which  the  eye  must  become  accustomed  before  the  truth  of 
such  tints  as  the  cloaks  of  the  two  stooping  old  women,  one 
red  and  one  purple,  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

In  Frosty  Morning  (N.G.  492)  (Exh.  1813),  the  drawing  of 
the  trees  is  equally  beautiful  and  the  composition,  though 
seemingly  more  accidental,  is  equally  perfect.  The  hemlock 
in  the  foreground,  for  instance,  accurately  drawn  in  itself, 
takes  a  subordinate  yet  indispensable  part  in  the  design  as 
a  whole.  The  gradations  of  tone  in  the  sky  are  of  infinite 
subtlety  and  the  whole  scene  is  bathed  in  light  and  mist. 
Moreover  Turner  has  in  some  mysterious  way,  perhaps  by 
recording  effects  not  strictly  contemporaneous,  given  the 
impression  that  the  sun  is  coming  out,  that  the  day  is  get- 
ting warmer  and  that  the  frost  is  melting  before  our  eyes. 
At  all  times  in  his  career  Turner  had  this  power  of  suggest- 
ing the  passing  of  time  and  the  increase  or  the  diminution 
of  light. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

LANDSCAPE  :  TURNER  :  LATER  WORK 

After  1814  the  serene  mood  oi  Frosty  Morning  became  less 
frequent  in  Turner's  painting,  giving  place  to  works  of  an- 
other more  ambitious  temper;  but  the  quieter  inspiration 
lingered  as  late  as  1 818  in  his  water-colours  for  Farnley  Hall. 
These  are  of  the  Yorkshire  dales,  which  Turner  understood 
as  intimately  as  anything  that  he  painted.  Ruskin  points 
out  that  if  his  admiration  was  for  grander  scenery,  Turner's 
affection  was  for  the  landscape  of  England.  In  Yorkshire 
he  could  forget  his  ambitious  London  life  and  refresh  his 
eyes  among  rocky  streams  overhung  with  living  trees  and 
running  between  sloping  hills.  In  his  drawing  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Washburne  especially  (c.  1818)  Turner  has 'combined 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  modelling  of  the  ground  and 
a  sunny  warmth  of  colour  with  a  breadth  of  design  and  bold- 
ness of  handling  reminiscent  of  the  best  work  of  Girtin. 

The  idea  of  rivalling  Claude  had  been  in  Turner's  mind 
for  some  time;  in  1807  he  had  begun  the  series  of  etchings  for 
his  Liber  Studiorum  which  he  continued  until  1820.  In  his 
advertisement  he  describes  them  thus:  'Intended  as  an 
illustration  of  Landscape  Composition,  classed  as  follows: 
Historical,  Mountainous,  Pastoral,  Marine  and  Architec- 
tural.' This  stated  aim  has  succeeded,  Turner's  wide  know- 
ledge of  natural  stiucture  and  fertile  powers  of  inventive 
composition  being  fully  displayed;  but  the  other  implicit 
aim  of  rivalling  Claude's  Liber  Veritatis  has  neither  succeeded 
nor  failed,  since  the  two  series  are  incomparable,  Claude's 
being  mere  notes  of  his  compositions  never  intended  for  the 
public  eye  and  Turner's  being  separate  finished  works 
carefully  prepared  for  publication.     In  the  Liber  Studiorum 
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the  etched  lines  are  mostly  Turner's  own,  the  shading  being 
in  mezzotint,  or  occasionally  in  aquatint,  by  other  en- 
gravers under  his  supervision.  While  the  composition  of 
these  etchings  is  always  of  the  highest  order,  the  most  pro- 
found in  sentiment  are  those  that  owe  least  to  traditional 
design  and  most  to  the  inspiration  of  an  actual  landscape  or 
seascape. 

In  1 8 14  the  thought  of  Claude  was  prominent  in  Turner's 
mind.  He  liked  the  idea  of  outshining  a  painter  who  had 
then  an  undisputed  reputation  as  the  greatest  of  land- 
scape-artists; he  also  genuinely  appreciated  Claude's  merits 
and  was  ready  to  learn  from  him  about  composition  and 
gradations  of  light.  Turner's  skies  however,  though  equally 
luminous  and  spacious,  have  seldom  the  lucidity  and  clarity 
of  Claude's,  even  his  Italian  views  often  betraying  the  misty 
atmosphere  of  the  land  of  his  origin. 

In  encouraging  still  greater  delicacy  of  lighting  Claude's 
example  did  Turner  good;  but  he  also  unfortunately  learned 
Claude's  trick  of  introducing  into  landscapes  classical  figures 
of  gods  and  goddesses,  nymphs  and  sibyls,  without  being  able 
to  make  them  a  whit  more  human  than  Claude's.  Turner's 
figures  however  have  the  advantage  over  those  of  the  French 
master  in  being  invariably  boldly  set  down,  so  as  to  form  in 
weight  and  in  colour  an  indispensable  part  of  the  com- 
position. 

An  example  of  Claude's  influence  upon  Turner's  com- 
position is  the  Dido  building  Carthage  (N.G,  498)  of  1815,  in 
which,  sunny  and  atmospheric  though  it  is,  the  light  is 
scarcely  that  of  a  southern  climate.  Compared  with  Frosty 
Morning,  the  Dido  picture  shows  a  gain  in  splendour  and  a 
loss  in  intimacy.  The  same  might  be  said  of  another  Claud- 
ian  composition,  the  Crossing  the  Brook  (N.G.  497)  of  the 
same  year,  one  of  those  baffling  pictures,  of  which  Turner 
has  left  many,  about  which  it  is  hard  to  make  a  final  estimate; 
for  in  spite  of  its  conventional  colour  it  is  full  of  such  grand 
and  well  organised  invention  and  of  such  sure  and  delicate 
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perception  that  the  highest  rank  among  Turner's  works 
might  well  be  claimed  for  it  ;  and  only  when  compared  with 
his  profoundest  conceptions  like  the  Windsor  or  the  late 
Norham  Castle  (Plates  25  and  24b)  is  it  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  slightly  ostentatious.  It  is  a  striking  example  of 
'Turnerian  topography.'  Turner  has  almost  certainly 
exaggerated  the  height  of  the  near  pine-tree  for  the  sake  of 
the  composition.  Such  alterations  would  look  palpably 
false  if  indulged  in  by  any  other  painter;  but  Turner  can 
make  them  acceptable  and  convincing  because  of  his  com- 
plete knowledge  of  all  natural  forms;  and  such  knowledge 
alone  can  make  such  liberties  permissible.  Apart  from 
Claude,  Turner's  admiration  for  Rubens'  Chateau  de  Steen 
may  have  stimulated  him  to  give  to  Crossing  the  Brook  its 
inward  depth;  the  merging  of  the  horizon  into  the  sky  in 
the  two  pictures  is  similar;  but  Turner's  effect  depends  even 
more  upon  the  almost  mathematical  precision  with  which 
the  lights  and  shadows  upon  all  the  objects  become  less 
intense  as  they  recede  into  the  distance.  When  this  is 
joined  to  the  utmost  accuracy  of  drawing,  then  firmness  of 
structure  and  softness  of  atmosphere  are  combined  as  only 
Turner  can  combine  them;  of  this  the  stone  bridge  in  the 
middle  distance  is  an  admirable  example. 

Four  years  later,  in  1819,  Turner  exhibited  Richmond  Hill 
(M.  402).  Here  the  effect  is  if  possible  even  more  spacious, 
an  added  beauty  being  provided  by  the  colour,  especially 
by  the  warm  tints  of  the  clothes  of  the  figures,  some  of  which 
are  lit  by  reflected  light;  but  the  trees  in  the  foreground  are 
somewhat  hard  and  insensitive  in  treatment,  as  though  to 
simplify  the  work  of  the  engraver. 

In  1 81 7  Turner  was  in  Belgium  and  Holland  and  on  the 
Rhine.  Not  until  1819,  when  he  was  forty-four,  did  he  first 
visit  Italy.  This  country,  according  to  Mr.  Finberg,  he 
never  came  to  love  so  deeply  as  Switzerland,  which  he  had 
known  at  twenty-seven.  The  argument  is  worth  pondering, 
provided  an  exception  is  made  of  Venice,  which  inspired 
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some  of  his  finest  water-colours;  but  a  definite  pronounce- 
ment on  the  matter  becomes  almost  impossible  in  view 
of  the  extreme  complexity  of  Turner's  temperament.  More- 
over, when  he  is  less  profoundly  inspired,  the  splendour  of 
his  invention  is  often  at  its  height. 

Turner's  first  important  oil-painting  of  an  Italian  scene 
is  the  large  Rome  from  the  Vatican  (M.  503)  (1819-20),  one  of 
the  rare  cases  where  his  linear  composition  can  be  criticised. 
There  is  much  skill  however  in  the  treatment  of  the  figures 
in  the  foreground  as  blurred  masses,  which  the  eye  looks  past 
in  order  to  rest  upon  the  exquisitely  rendered  city  below, 
bathed  in  hot  tremulous  atmosphere. 

The  Bay  of  Baia  (M.  505)  of  1823,  ^  more  perfect  example 
of  Turner's  Italian  work,  shows  his  tendency  towards  richer 
colour  (especially  in  the  use  of  reds)  since  the  painting  of 
Crossing  the  Brook.  In  imagination  it  is  possible  to  go  for 
many  walks  around  this  bay  upon  the  firm  ground,  which 
everywhere  gives  the  illusion  of  a  real  place,  although  many 
of  the  details  only  existed  together  in  Turner's  mind. 

In  some  moods,  however,  the  beauty  of  such  pictures  will 
seem  to  be  of  too  languorous  a  kind;  and  those  who  desire  to 
be  stimulated  rather  than  soothed  will  admire  more  the 
water-colour  of  The  Passage  of  Mt.  Cenis  (Farnley  Hall), 
which  is  the  memory  of  an  actual  incident,  when  snow  had 
to  be  shovelled  away  before  the  coach  in  which  Turner  was 
travelling  through  the  Alps  after  his  first  visit  to  Italy  (1819). 
Turner,  who  exulted  in  the  excitement,  the  cold,  the 
discomfort  and  the  danger,  has  made  the  rocks  in  the  fore- 
ground sharp  and  definite,  while  the  distant  mountains  are 
more  dimly  seen  in  a  rift  through  the  clouds. 

Between  1820  and  1838  Turner  painted  a  great  number  of 
water-colours  for  the  engravers,  this  work  being  of  very 
varying  degrees  of  merit.  A  growing  tendency  is  seen  in 
them  towards  more  brilliant  colour,  and  (especially  after 
1830)  towards  less  explanatory  drawing.  He  had  already 
frequently  experimented  in  water-colour  first  before  venturing 
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upon  new  methods  in  oil;  and  the  final  phase  of  his  oil 
painting  (which  began  about  1829)  was  partially  anticipated 
in  his  water-colours  of  some  years  before  that  date. 

The  year  1829  ^^^  a  turning-point  in  Turner's  career. 
About  then  he  began  to  adopt  his  final  and  in  many  ways 
his  most  original  style  as  a  colourist.  But  in  the  same  year 
he  painted  certain  pictures  less  novel  in  treatment,  which 
have  a  position  by  themselves,  somewhat  comparable  with 
that  of  the  Farnley  Hall  water-colours  of  181 8.  The  only 
finished  example  of  such  work  in  London  is  the  Evening  Star 
(M.  1 99 1 ) ,  which  attains  that  high  ideal  of  which  Turner  had 
often  already  shown  himself  capable,  of  complete  unself- 
consciousness  and  union  with  Nature.  The  sinking  of  the 
sun  behind  the  stormy  clouds,  the  mists  rolling  along  the 
sands,  and  the  star  that  has  just  appeared  in  the  sky,  all 
express  the  passing  of  time  and  the  coming  on  of  darkness. 

To  1829  ^Iso  belongs  the  unfinished  Chichester  Canal  (M. 
560),  of  which  the  final  version  is  at  Petworth  (No.  130). 
These  paintings  both  have  a  spaciousness  laterally  as  well  as 
by  inward  depth,  which  is  again  reminiscent  of  Girtin.  The 
same  is  true  of  Petworth  Lake  (Petworth  132),  the  finest 
of  the  fine  Turners  in  that  collection.  The  unfinished 
Petworth  Park  (M.  559)  gives  jio  more  than  a  hint  of  its 
splendour.  In  Petworth  Lake,  the  restful  flat  plain  is  relieved 
by  the  two  wooded  mounds,  one  lost  in  a  haze  of  light  and 
the  other  (with  deer  upon  it)  receiving  the  full  rays  of  the 
sun.  Petworth  was  not  new  to  Turner  at  this  date;  he  had 
painted  there  before  in  1810;  in  fact  things  familiar  more 
often  than  things  strange  were  the  cause  of  his  deepest 
inspirations. 

1829,  the  year  of  these  paintings,  was  also  the  year  that 
Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus  (N.G.  508)  was  exhibited;  Turner 
had  then  already  begun  to  use  in  oil  the  gorgeous  colour- 
schemes  with  which  he  had  earlier  experimented  in  water- 
colour,  and  which  were  the  marked  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.    From  then  till  1845 
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he  painted  what  are  in  many  ways  his  most  original  master- 
pieces. Hitherto  his  work  had  beer,  m  some  sense  tradi- 
tional; with  his  unique  powers  of  observation  and  of 
invention,  he  had  perfected  the  kind  of  painting  for  which 
Claude  and  Poussin,  the  Dutch  masters,  Gainsborough  and 
Grome,  and  the  English  water-colourists  culminating  in  Gir- 
tin,  had  prepared  the  way.  He  had  surpassed  them  indeed  in 
their  own  field,  but  had  not  appreciably  departed  from  their 
aims.  Now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  his  works  began  to  be  in 
a  style  for  which  there  was  absolutely  no  precedent. 

The  change  can  be  seen  by  comparing  Childe  Harold^s 
Pilgrimage  (M.  516)  of  about  1832  with  the  Bay  of  Baia  of 
1823.  In  composition  and  in  general  warmth  of  atmosphere 
they  are  alike;  but  the  colour  red  is  used  more  in  the  Childe 
Harold,  a  brighter  scarlet  occurring  in  the  foreground  than  in 
any  part  of  the  Baia  picture;  and  -  what  is  more  important  - 
the  Childe  Harold  landscape  is  less  solidly  drawn,  so  that  the 
ground  does  not  appear  firm  under  the  feet.  In  many  places 
an  imaginary  walk  would  be  impossible;  in  fact  progress 
could  only  be  made  by  floating  from  place  to  place  as  in  a 
dream.  Here  then  is  the  first  characteristic  of  Turner's 
final  style;  after  over  forty  years  of  severe  discipline  as  a 
draughtsman,  his  hold  upon  structure  has  begun  to  relax; 
and  he  is  now  absorbed  exclusively  in  problems  of  rendering 
colour,  light  and  atmosphere.  In  all  his  later  work,  how- 
ever, the  benefit  of  his  early  severity  can  be  seen,  in  his  never 
failing  to  give  to  his  pictures  space  and  inward  depth. 

In  the  Interior  at  Petworth,  for  instance  of  about  1829  (N.G. 
1988)  a  far  more  extreme  case  of  Turner's  lack  of  precise 
drawing,  whatever  else  is  unexplained,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  size  and  recession  of  the  room.  Such  pictures  are 
best  enjoyed  passively,  without  too  great  intellectual 
analysis,  for  the  pleasure  that  they  give  to  the  eye  by 
their  rich  and  luminous  colour.  In  other  cases,  especially 
after  1 840,  Turner's  inspiration  was  of  too  vague  a  nature 
to  be  translated  into  a  picture;  of  this  Light  and  Colour  (M. 
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532)  of  1844,  is  an  example.  At  the  same  time,  Turner's 
study  of  Goethe's  theory  of  colour,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  dividing  the  prism  into  primary  hues,  was  responsible  for 
some  of  his  most  exquisite  masterpieces. 

The  works  of  Turner's  final  phase  vary  in  the  profundity 
of  their  sentiment  as  much  as  any  of  his  earlier  paintings,  his 
complex  temperament  making  a  just  estimate  of  them  as 
difficult  as  before.  His  use  of  bright  colour  gives  every 
opportunity  for  his  recurring  fault,  theatricality;  of  this  the 
Exile  (M.  529)  of  1842  is  a  flagrant  example;  and  even 
Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus,  for  all  its  imaginative  conception 
and  for  all  its  separate  beauties  of  observation,  comes 
perilously  near,  in  such  things  as  Ulysses'  ship,  being  open 
to  the  same  charge. 

On  the  other  hand,  Turner  could  use  bright  colours  to 
express  his  deepest  feelings,  as  in  the  Sunrise  between  headlands 
(M.  1985)  and  Morham  Castle:  Sunrise  (M.  1981)  (Plate  24b). 
In  his  earlier  Norham  Castle  (Plate  24a)  he  had  sur- 
rounded the  scene  with  mystery  and  with  romantic  gloom; 
in  1825  he  had  painted  the  subject  again  (in  a  water-colour, 
formerly  on  view  at  the  N.G.)  in  strong  sunlight,  with  many 
details  of  shape  and  colour;  and  now  in  his  old  age  he  had 
painted  it  in  a  third  and  totally  different  mood,  as  though  he 
were  patiently  waiting  for  the  sun  to  break  through  the  mist 
and  illumine  the  familiar  scene.  This  is  the  vision  of  a  man 
lonely  and  aloof,  whose  day  of  fame  is  past  and  who  works 
for  his  own  satisfaction  alone. 

No  reproduction  can  do  justice  to  the  subtleties  of  tone  in 
this  picture  (Plate  25b),  apart  altogether  from  the  question 
of  colour.  Even  the  drawing  is  lost;  for  those  who  have 
tried  to  copy  this  painting  find  far  more  definition  of  shape 
(as  in  the  trees  on  the  right)  than  appears  at  first  sight.  The 
full  beauty  of  Turner's  intention  can  only  be  seen  when  the 
sun  shines  directly  upon  the  picture;  then,  and  then  only,  his 
sun  ceases  to  appear  as  yellow  paint  and  becomes  to  the  eye 
the  source  of  light  itself    Turner,  indeed,  has  done  a  daring 
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thing;  seeing  that  the  strongest  light  and  the  strongest  colour 
occur  in  the  same  place  -  that  is  in  the  sun  -  he  has  done 
justice  to  colour  and  light  at  the  same  time.  To  make  this 
possible  he  was  obliged  to  treat  tone  even  more  relatively  than 
in  any  of  his  earlier  work,  to  keep  in  fact  his  darkest  darks 
and  his  lightest  lights  very  near  together;  at  the  same  time 
every  difference  of  light  and  shade,  however  slight,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Only  by  such  a  method  is  it  possible 
to  do  justice  both  to  Nature's  contrasts  of  light  and  to  her 
contrasts  of  colour,  to  the  redness  of  the  cow,  to  the  blueness 
of  the  castle,  and  to  the  yellowness  of  the  sun;  and  Ruskin 
has  pointed  out  that,  in  so  far  as  Turner's  colours  appear 
untrue  in  his  late  works,  it  is  because  he  has  given  full  value 
to  colour  contrasts,  but  only  relative  value  to  the  contrasts 
of  tone.  His  method  now  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  used 
in  Calais  Pier,  where  colour  was  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a 
full  range  of  light  and  shade.  A  practical  experiment  may 
suggest  something  of  Turner's  subtlety.  If  in  Norham  Castle 
everything  be  covered  except  an  upper  corner  of  the  sky, 
most  people  will  call  that  corner  white;  if  all  but  the  sun  be 
covered,  everyone  will  describe  it  as  yellow;  yet  when  the 
two  are  seen  together  the  yellow  is  found  to  be  lighter  than 
the  white. 

Norham  Castle  was  probably  painted  not  earlier  than  1835. 
1838  is  the  date  of  The  Fighting  Temeraire  (N.G.  524).  If 
any  one  of  Turner's  works  had  to  be  chosen  to  exemplify 
the  rest  and  to  sum  up  all  his  powers  it  would  have  to  be 
this.  It  contains  all  the  definite  drawing  of  his  early  works 
without  any  loss  of  colour;  and  all  the  glory  of  his  later 
colour  without  any  vagueness.  It  has  all  his  splendour  of 
invention,  with  all  his  depth  of  feeling.  It  is  significant  that 
he  refused  to  sell  it  and  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  his 
favourite  among  his  works.  The  beautiful  golden  battleship, 
whose  days  are  over,  her  mast  slightly  swaying,  is  being 
towed  to  her  last  resting  place  by  an  ugly  modern  snorting 
tug,  which  belches  forth  hot  brown  smoke.    Those  who  have 
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seen  sunsets  over  the  sea  will  easily  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
magnificent  colours  in  this  sky.  Here  again,  as  in  Frosty 
Morning,  Turner  has  painted  an  effect  of  the  passing  of  time; 
but  while  in  the  earlier  picture  light  is  increasing,  here  the 
sun  is  sinking;  the  day  is  tired;  little  flecks  of  dark  are  rising 
in  the  sky;  the  young  moon  has  already  dimly  appeared; 
the  darkness  is  gathering  and  soon  the  colours  will  fade. 

In  painting  marine  subjects.  Turner  always  retained  the 
severity  of  his  earlier  drawings.  His  knowledge  of  mass  and 
volume  as  well  as  of  the  rhythmic  movements  of  natural 
forces  can  be  seen  in  the  apparently  chaotic  Snowstorm 
(M.  530)  of  1842.  In  order  to  witness  the  effect,  though  he 
was  sixty-seven  years  old,  he  had  himself  lashed  to  the  mast 
of  the  ship  Ariel.  The  convincing  reality  of  this  record  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  of  his  unerring  powers  of  visual 
memory. 

Not  the  least  beautiful  of  Turner's  later  paintings  are  works 
of  a  very  different  kind,  his  water-colours  of  Venice.  Again 
and  again  between  1838  and  1845  he  visited  that  fairy  city, 
bringing  back  exquisite  records  of  her  ever  changing  lights 
and  colours,  and  of  her  churches,  towers  and  palaces,  which 
seem  to  float  unsubstantially  when  seen  from  the  water. 
This  last  quality  Turner  has  reproduced  with  the  utmost 
subtlety;  but  his  lightest,  most  careless  touches  have  meaning, 
and  show  what  he  owes  to  his  earlier  training,  so  that  the 
works  of  no  one  else  who  has  painted  Venice  in  this  'impres- 
sionistic' manner  carry  the  same  conviction.  As  examples 
of  his  power  to  paint  two  different  types  of  effect,  the  one  of 
continuous  and  the  other  of  changing  light,  may  be  cited 
Venice:  Calm  at  Sunset  and  Venice:  Storm  at  Sunset  (both  in  the 
Fitzwilliam) .  Another  fine  example  of  strong  contrast  is 
the  Ducal  Palace  (M.  -  cccxv,  34) ;  while  in  Venice  (M.  - 
cccxvi,  36),  the  delicacies  of  colour  and  tone  are  beyond 
what  any  eye  but  Turner's  could  have  seen,  or  any  hand  but 
Turner's  could  have  recorded. 

The  numbers  of  the  Venetian  water-colours  alone  run 
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into  hundreds  and  probably  into  thousands;  and  in  each 
some  fresh  beauty  has  been  recorded  so  that  any  one  of  them 
provides  a  lasting  feast  to  the  eye.  The  vast  total  quantity  of 
Turner's  work  is  one  of  the  marks  of  his  genius.  He  had 
within  him  a  spirit  which  forced  him  continually  to  paint. 
As  Ruskin  significantly  wrote  of  Turner's  attitude  towards 
Nature  : 

'It  is  intangible,  incalculable — a  thing  to  be  felt,  not 
comprehended  -  a  music  of  the  eyes,  a  melody  of  the  heart, 
whose  truth  is  only  known  by  its  sweetness.' 


CHAPTER  XVII 

LANDSCAPE  :   CONSTABLE 

It  might  easily  be  imagined  that  nothing  now  remained  for 
landscape  painters  but  to  imitate  Turner,  For  he  had  de- 
picted almost  every  imaginable  subject  by  land  or  sea,  and 
had  adapted  them  to  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  balanced 
compositions.  Certainly  his  ideas,  his  arrangements,  his 
very  technical  tricks  were  soon  copied  by  hosts  of  painters 
and  engravers,  anxious  to  dazzle  the  public  with  the  same 
results,  without  submitting  to  the  same  laborious  training. 
But  no  one  now  cares  to  remember  J.  H.  Wilson,  E.  W. 
Cooke  and  the  rest.  It  was  not  in  fact  until  late  in  last  cen- 
tury, when  Claude  Monet  began  to  study  the  colouring  and 
lighting  of  his  later  works,  that  any  landscape  painter  bene- 
fited from  the  imitation  of  Turner. 

The  barrenness  of  the  works  of  Turner's  immediate  fol- 
lowers is  largely  explained  by  his  very  completeness  and 
perfection.  In  the  matter  of  ordered  arrangement  no  one 
could  go  further.  Something  else,  some  new  attitude  to- 
wards Nature,  was  needed  to  rejuvenate  landscape-painting 
and  this  was  supplied  by  Constable.  Thus  much  of  Con- 
stable's work  that  is  incomplete,  experimental  or  even 
clumsy,  is  yet  the  herald  of  new  things. 

John  Constable  (i  776-1837)  who  was  one  year  younger 
than  Turner  was  born  at  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk.  Like  many 
of  the  greatest  English  landscape  painters  (including  Gains- 
borough, Crome  and  Cotman),  he  belonged  to  the  flat  or 
gently  undulating  country  of  East  Anglia  with  its  large 
moving  skies.  These  skies  Constable  had  early  reasons  to 
study.  His  father,  a  miller  who  owned  two  windmills  and 
two    water-mills,    insisted    upon    his    following    his    own 
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profession.  This  accounts  for  the  invariable  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  mills,  barges,  locks,  etc.,  seen  in  Constable's 
works.  Apart  from  this  the  boy  had  acquired  at  school  a 
fine  hand-writing,  but  loved  best  to  be  out  sketching  with 
his  friend  John  Dunthome,  a  plumber.  He  learned  much 
about  Nature,  but  little  about  painting  until  he  was  seven- 
teen, when  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who 
showed  him  a  landscape  by  Claude  and  several  by  Girtin. 
Sir  George,  although  diametrically  opposed  to  his  ideals  in 
landscape  painting,  remained  his  lifelong  friend.  After 
two  years'  work  in  his  father's  business.  Constable,  at  the  age 
of  twenty- three,  finally  committed  himself  to  the  profession  of 
an  artist.  He  then  began  to  study  the  works  of  other  painters, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  'to  acquire  execution.' 

At  twenty-four  he  came  to  know  a  little  girl  of  thirteen, 
Maria  Bicknell,  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Rhudde,  the  wealthy 
rector  of  East  Bergholt.  Ten  years  later,  in  i8i  i.  Constable 
and  Maria  were  in  love,  but  not  allowed  to  marry  by  her 
grandfather.  It  was  not  until  1816,  when  she  was  twenty- 
nine  and  he  forty,  that  they  were  united  by  Archdeacon 
Fisher,  the  most  helpful  of  all  Constable's  friends.  Con- 
stable's married  life  of  thirteen  years  was  much  harassed  by 
anxiety  about  the  health  of  his  children  and  also  of  his 
wife.  The  family  settled  in  1826  in  Hampstead  and  paid 
frequent  visits  to  Brighton.  After  his  wife  died  in  1829,  Con- 
stable's own  health  and  spirits  never  completely  recovered. 
Strong  affection  for  his  family  and  friends  are  evident  in  all 
his  letters.  Melancholy  however  did  not  make  him  selfish; 
the  night  before  he  died  he  comforted  a  child  whom  he 
heard  crying  in  the  street. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  fifty-three  that  he  was  elected  full 
member  of  the  Academy.  It  seems  strange  that  so  character- 
istically English  a  painter  should  have  met  with  so  little 
recognition  in  England.  In  France  it  was  otherwise:  the 
Hay-wain  (N.G.  1207)  caused  a  great  stir  at  the  Salon  in 
Paris  in  1824,  where  it  obtained  a  gold  medal.     To  the 
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French  in  fact  Constable  became  the  leader  of  a  new 
realistic  school.  In  England  he  had  fewer  admirers;  among 
whom  was  the  painter  Leslie,  his  biographer.  In  later  years 
he  could  command  fairly  high  prices  as  prices  then  went; 
but  his  work  met  often  with  misunderstandings  peculiarly 
galling  to  a  nature  even  more  sensitive  than  that  of  most 
painters.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  be  both  candid  and 
modest,  frequently  admitting  where  his  works  failed.  His 
lectures  prove  him  to  have  been  a  wide  discerning  judge  of 
painting,  endowed  with  powers  of  clear  reasoning  and  of 
eloquence.  His  eloquence  is  well  exemplified  by  one  quota- 
tion in  which  he  states  one  of  his  central  beliefs:  'No  arrogant 
man,'  he  says,  'was  ever  permitted  to  see  Nature  in  all  her 
beauty.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  very  solemn  quotation 
I  would  say  most  emphatically  to  the  young  painter,  "Re- 
member now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."  ' 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  Constable's  art,  the 
moral  quality  that  most  strikingly  stands  out  is  his  perse- 
verance. His  earliest  efforts  make  it  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prising that  his  best  friends  should  have  told  him  that  he 
showed  little  promise  of  being  able  to  paint  or  to  draw. 
Unlike  Turner,  who  was  skilful  at  twelve  and  masterly  at 
seventeen,  Constable  at  thirty  was  just  beginning  to  express 
his  ideas,  but  did  not  work  with  real  assurance  until  he  was 
forty.  Thus  to  the  student  not  gifted  with  facility  of  hand  or 
eye,  to  whom  Turner  appears  as  a  kind  of  demi-god.  Con- 
stable becomes  an  encouraging  example  of  what  sheer  sin- 
cerity and  tenacity  can  achieve. 

Constable's  aims  in  painting  were  clear  and  consistent. 
'There  is  still  room,'  he  said,  'for  a  natural  painter.'  From 
the  first  what  he  cared  about  most  was  truth  to  the  effect  of 
light,  truth  to  the  weather,  truth  to  the  time  of  day  and 
truth  to  the  local  colour  of  the  scene  portrayed.  In  this  last 
he  found  little  to  guide  him  in  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors. It  is  true  that  Wilson  and  Gainsborough  were  both 
great  colourists,  but  both   adapted  what  they  saw  to  a 
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preconceived  pictorial  scheme.  Constable  began  with  what 
he  had  seen  and  made  his  picture  fit  that.  In  that  sense  he 
was  an  impressionist.  So  when  he  studied  Ruysdael,  Wilson 
or  Girtin,  he  was  learning  how  to  paint,  not  how  to  see. 

His  development  in  its  various  phases  can  be  fairly  com- 
pletely studied  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Such 
pen  and  ink  sketches  of  1 796  as  An  Old  Cottage  among  Trees 
(V.  and  A.  358a),  though  childishly  ill-drawn  and  scratchily 
executed,  show  some  appreciation  of  contrasted  textures. 
The  Village  Green  (V.  and  A.  625),  a  water-colour  of  1797 
has  beauties  of  light  and  colour,  but  is  still  timid.  The  Study 
of  the  Nude  Male  Figure  (V.  and  A. -e.i.d.  4473)  of  1800 
shows  more  assurance.  The  Derbyshire  water-colours  of  180 1 
(V.  and  A.  247a-f)  are  decidedly  luminous  but  still  lacking  in 
force  of  drawing.  A  technical  advance  in  the  use  of  clean 
washes  is  seen  in  the  Views  of  Eton  College  and  Chapel  (V.  and  A. 
239)  of  1802.  Of  oil-paintings  of  this  year,  Dedham  Vale 
(V.  and  A.  124)  shows  a  sincere  but  by  no  means  brilliant 
attempt  to  paint  the  cool  greens  of  Nature  over  the  traditional 
warm  background.  In  Barnes  Common  of  1805  (M.  1066), 
Constable  has  used  the  oil  medium  more  skilfully,  keeping  to 
a  warmer  and  more  pleasing  colour-scheme,  though  at  some 
sacrifice  of  truth  in  favour  of  artistic  convention.  He  seems 
to  be  adapting  Girtin's  colours  to  oil-painting. 

The  first  of  Constable's  works  in  which  his  technical 
struggles  have  not  hindered  his  expression  are  his  water- 
colours  of  the  English  Lakes  painted  in  the  autumn  of  1806. 
These  again  have  a  breadth  and  spaciousness  akin  to 
Girtin's,  though  the  paint  is  never  so  cleanly  applied. 
Saddleback  and  Skiddaw  (V.  and  A. -794-  '88)  is  an  example 
of  this.  Constable,  who  loved  to  record  a  moment  of  time, 
has  inscribed  this  sketch  at  the  back  with  a  note  of  the  hour 
and  of  the  weather.  'Saddle  back  and  part  of  Skeddaw  - 
Sep  21  -  1806.  Stormy  day  -  Noon.'  A  golden  gleam  of  sun 
has  just  caught  the  shoulder  between  the  two  summits.  The 
ground  is  solidly  defined  whether  the  contours  be  sharp  or 
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blurred  by  cloud;  and  the  subdued  colouring  carries  in  its 
subtle  variety  the  stamp  of  truth. 

Though  this  sketch  and  its  companions  at  South  Kensing- 
ton prove  how  profoundly  Constable  could  be  moved  by  the 
solemnity  of  mountain  scenery  which  was  strange  to  him,  it 
was  among  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  own  Suffolk  and  Essex 
that  his  true  genius  was  to  develop.  Here  in  the  next  few 
years  he  painted  a  number  of  outdoor  sketches  in  oil  - 
many  of  them  mere  notes  of  tone  and  colour,  with  scarcely 
any  precise  definition  of  form.  This  method  of  working, 
which  has  since  been  used  by  many  painters,  Constable  may 
be  said  to  have  invented.  It  exactly  suited  his  aim  of  re- 
cording swiftly  changing  effects.  His  sketches  are  often  more 
expressive  of  his  impetuous  emotions  than  his  finished 
work  and  for  that  reason  more  prized. 

In  Dedham  Vale  (N.G.  1822)  of  1809,  there  is  already  a 
striking  effect  of  light,  though  the  colour  remains  slightly 
conventional.  But  in  several  sketches  of  181 1  Constable  has 
recorded  forcible  contrasts  of  tone  and  of  colour,  in  a  manner 
new  to  landscape-painting  -  contrasts  such  as  he  himself 
did  not  dare  to  introduce  into  larger  work  intended  for  sale 
until  at  least  some  seven  or  eight  years  later.  Tv/o  Views  on 
the  Stour  (V.  and  A.  325  and  135)  (Plate  26a)  show  how 
much  Constable  enjoyed  the  rich  qualities  of  paint  only 
possible  in  the  oil  medium.  This  gives  Constable's  paint  a 
quality  akin  to  Wilson's,  although  it  is  applied  with  less 
deliberation.  Turner's  oils,  as  has  been  said,  seldom  show 
such  enjoyment  of  the  medium,  a  fact  which  caused  Constable 
to  say  that  Turner  was  always  at  heart  a  water-colourist. 

The  two  sketches  by  Constable  in  question  belong  to 
about  1 8 10  and  181 1,  that  is,  to  the  time  when  Miss  Bicknell 
was  discouraging  his  addresses.  This,  it  is  tempting  to  think, 
accounts  for  the  evident  turmoil  of  mind  in  which  they  were 
painted.  The  first  (V.  and  A.  325),  with  its  leaden  greys  of 
skies  and  water,  only  relieved  by  a  touch  of  cool  green  in  the 
grass,  seems  to  express  a  mood  of  passive  gloom.  The  second 
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(V.  and  A.  135)  (Plate  26a)  is  wilder  and  more  vehement; 
the  wind  is  terrific;  even  the  rifts  of  blue  in  the  sky  bring  no 
promise  of  calm.  Untidy  patches  of  the  hot  brown  founda- 
tion of  the  canvas  have  been  left  visible.  These  and  the 
emphatic,  if  subdued,  scarlet  of  the  figure  on  the  left  are  in 
fierce  contrast  with  the  dark  greens  of  the  trees,  which  are  all 
cold  and  bluish  in  colour.  The  whole  effect  has  been  so 
vividly  seen  and  felt  as  to  form  without  any  conscious  calcu- 
lation the  most  telling  of  designs. 

If  such  sketches  as  these  are  tragic  in  spirit,  much  of 
Constable's  work  that  immediately  follows  is  stamped  with 
a  new  quality  -  a  sort  of  fierce  self-discipline  -  a  determina- 
tion to  be  methodical.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  be- 
tween 181 1  and  1816,  when  Maria  Bicknell,  though  still 
adverse  to  'love  in  a  cottage,'  was  ready  to  answer  his 
letters.  Constable  made  great  advances  as  a  draughtsman  at 
this  time.  He  was  then  painting  a  certain  number  of  por- 
traits on  commission;  and,  though  most  of  these  themselves 
betray  a  lack  of  mastery  of  anatomical  structure,  they 
necessitated  the  practice  of  attempting  to  grasp  one  kind  of 
solid  form,  which  helped  him  to  give  weight  and  definition 
to  the  objects  that  occurred  in  his  landscapes.  The  study  of 
a  Girl's  Head  (V.  and  A.  1255),  attributed  to  1810,  is  re- 
markable for  the  simplicity  of  its  treatment  and  (what  is 
rare  with  Constable)  for  the  fluency  of  its  brushwork.  To 
18 14  belong  a  number  of  oil  sketches  (at  South  Kensington) 
of  ploughmen,  horses  and  ploughs,  not  always  accurate  in 
detail,  but  convincingly  solid  and  essentially  painter-like  in 
the  economy  and  decision  with  which  each  dab  of  paint  is 
put  down  simply  and  just  where  it  is  wanted. 

The  outcome  of  such  studies  appears  in  the  Boat  Building 
of  1815  (V.  and  A.  37),  probably  the  most  orderly  of  all 
Constable's  finished  works.  Much  enjoyment  can  be  derived 
from  the  sheer  excellence  of  the  drawing.  The  broad  way  in 
which  the  near  figure  has  been  touched  in  suggests  that 
Constable  had  been  taking  hints  from  Wilson.    The  colour 
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however  is  still  subdued  and  conventional  compared  with 
that  in  contemporary  sketches  such  as  the  lovely  little 
Cornfield  with  ^Figures  (M.  1065)  of  about  1816. 

In  the  Flatford  Mill  of  181 7  (N.G.  1273),  Constable  has 
at  last  dared  in  a  large  picture  to  give  local  colour  its  full 
force,  to  an  extent  totally  new  in  landscape  painting. 
Though  his  landscape  is  not  quite  so  fresh  in  colour  as  when 
it  was  painted,  such  things  as  the  mauve-grey  clouds  and  the 
lichen  on  one  of  the  roofs  are  still  a  joy  to  the  eye.  This  be- 
longs to  Constable's  happiest  period,  the  first  year  of  his 
married  life.  The  composition,  which  has  been  criticised  for 
including  too  much,  is  characteristic  of  him.  He  selects 
what  Nature  has  to  give  him  instead  of  rearranging  her 
units  like  Turner  and  his  predecessors. 

But  no  such  charge  of  over-complexity  can  be  brought 
against  the  equally  joyous  painting  of  the  same  year.  The 
Cottage  in  the  Cornfield  (Plate  26b)  (V.  and  A.  i63i-'88). 
Moreover  here  the  colour  seems  as  fresh  as  when  it  was 
painted.  The  delicate  tints  of  violet  and  blue  in  the  sky,  the 
varying  reds  on  the  chimney,  the  flowers  and  the  donkey's 
fillet,  the  golds  of  the  corn  and  the  plaster,  the  green  of  the 
grass  and  the  mouse-colour  of  the  thatch  are  redeemed  from 
mere  prettiness  by  their  truth,  which  avoids  equally  the  grey 
or  brown  colour-conventions  of  the  past  and  the  loud  ex- 
aggerations of  colours  all  too  frequent  in  landscapes  of  to- 
day. This  truth  depends  much  on  the  relation  of  the  colours 
to  the  light,  whether  it  hits  the  object  directly  or  is  reflected 
back  into  its  shadows.  A  cloud  has  passed  over  the  most 
distant  trees,  but  the  cottage  and  what  surrounds  it  is  in  the 
sun.  Though  no  human  being  is  visible  to  break  in  upon 
the  quiet,  the  trim  garden  and  the  faithful  tethered  ass  are 
signs  of  humanity,  which  tell  that  the  little  cottage  standing 
deep  in  the  corn  is  not  utterly  deserted. 

In  the  anxious  years  that  followed.  Constable  never  quite 
returned  to  the  sweet  clarity  of  this  little  idyll.  For  his  full 
powers  were   yet  to  find   expression  in  masterpieces  in  a 
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sterner  fiercer  vein.  So  far  the  tragic  mood  had  found  bril- 
Hant  but  incomplete  utterance  in  the  sketches  of  1811. 
Now,  from  181 7  to  1825,  it  was  to  become  more  and  more 
dominant  in  Constable's  painting,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  evolving  his  most  characteristic  style.  The  gradual 
change  can  be  traced  by  studying  the  following  pictures 
with  their  dates:  The  Cottage  in  the  Cornfield  (181 7),  Dedham 
Mill  {1820),  The  Hay-wain  (182 1),  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the 
Bishops s  Garden  (1823),  The  Leaping  Horse  (1825). 

The  handling  of  paint  in  Dedham  Mill  (V.  and  A.  34)  is 
as  methodical  as  in  the  Cottage  in  the  Cornfield,  but  the  lighting 
is  more  brilliant  and  also  more  transitory  so  that  the  effect 
upon  the  mind  is  less  serene.  The  sketch  for  the  Dedham 
picture  (M„  1820)  is  even  stormier.  The  Hay-wain  (N.G. 
1207),  which,  as  stated,  won  the  gold  medal  at  Paris,  shows 
the  development  of  a  looser  technique  in  a  large  degree  derived 
from  that  of  Rubens.  Indeed  the  way  in  which  the  shadows 
upon  the  distant  field  have  been  dragged  into  the  lights  is 
almost  identical  with  the  treatment  of  shadows  on  grass  in 
Rubens'  Chateau  de  Steen  (N.G.  66).  But  in  lightness  of  touch 
and  graceful  handling  of  the  brush.  Constable  could  never 
come  near  the  great  Fleming,  as  Gainsborough  could.  As 
time  went  on  he  made  more  and  more  use  of  the  palette 
knife,  until  in  many  of  his  later  works  the  brush-work  founda- 
tion became  completely  hidden  under  dabs  of  jagged  im- 
pasto.  But  this  practice  only  grew  up  by  degrees.  The 
first  instance  of  what  his  enemies  called  'Constable's  snow' 
(that  is  of  his  method  of  scattering  specks  of  high  light  over 
a  canvas)  appears  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Bishop's  Gar- 
den (V.  and  A.  33)  painted  in  1823.  ^^^  here  it  is  sparingly 
used.  The  design,  which  is  one  of  his  happiest,  owes  much 
to  the  contrast  between  the  over-arching  elms  and  the 
austere  form,  seen  through  their  branches,  of  Constable's 
favourite  cathedral,  which  he  painted  many  times  in 
different  weathers  from  different  points  of  view. 

The    use    of   specks    of  light    could    sometimes    when 
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indiscriminately  scattered,  as  in  the  Glebe  Farm  of  1827 
(Millbank  1823),  become  a  mere  mannerism  destructive  to 
pictorial  unity.  But  in  the  earlier  Leaping  Horse  of  1 825  (Dip- 
loma Gallery)  (Plate  27)  they  so  much  contribute  to  the 
impression  of  sunshine  sparkling  after  showers  and  of  wind- 
driven  clouds  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  so  brilliant  a 
result  attained  by  any  other  means;  for  each  gleam  helps  to 
define  the  shape  of  what  it  illumines  and  has  its  place  as  a 
selected  point  of  emphasis  in  the  design.  As  a  whole  the 
Leaping  Horse  exemplifies  Constable  at  the  height  of  his 
powers  better  than  any  other  of  his  finished  works.  It  is 
instructive  therefore  to  trace  the  development  of  the  theme 
in  his  mind  through  the  water-colour  sketches  in  the  British 
Museum  (l.b.  loa  and  b)  and  the  full  sized  sketch  in  oil  at 
South  Kensington  (986-'oo) .  The  water-colours,  which  are 
in  monochrome,  show  the  conception  in  its  initial  stages. 
At  the  exhibition  of  English  Art  at  Brussels  in  1929,  the  oil 
sketch  could  be  studied  side  by  side  with  the  finished  picture 
and  was  seen  to  be  at  least  its  equal  in  point  of  purely 
emotional  inspiration.  But  the  very  fervour  with  which  the 
theme  was  at  first  conceived  had  led  Constable  into  some 
clumsiness  and  confusion.  His  alterations  in  the  final 
version  are  all  in  the  direction  of  clearer  drawing,  of  clearer 
spacing  and  of  the  elimination  of  distractions.  This  evidence 
of  his  power  to  improve  upon  a  subject  is  noteworthy,  since 
other  instances  have  been  frequently  pointed  out  in  which 
his  finished  production  has  lost  the  freshness  of  the  sketch. 
Here  there  has  been  no  such  loss.  In  the  sketch  there  are  too 
many  glittering  lights  towards  the  left  and  the  action  of  the 
people  in  the  boats  is  distracting.  In  the  final  version,  apart 
from  the  wind  which  blows  everywhere,  the  only  animate 
movement  is  the  leap  of  the  horse  and  rider  who  are  racing 
against  it.  Again  in  the  sketch  the  willow  blown  in  their 
faces  seems  to  retard  their  progress  and  a  confusion  of  clouds 
blurs  the  horizon.  In  the  final  version  they  have  left  the 
tree  behind  them  and  have  a  clear  space  in  front  along 
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which  to  ride  beside  the  river  to  the  church.  It  is  tempting 
to  draw  an  analogy  between  this  physical  conquest  of  ob- 
stacles and  the  great  conquest  which  Constable  himself 
achieved  in  the  difficult  race  of  life. 

If  the  Leaping  Horse  has  not  the  happy  serenity  of  the  Cottage 
in  the  Cornfield,  it  is  not  only  a  more  powerful  achievement, 
but  is  capable  of  communicating  an  exhilaration  of  its  own 
that  may  justly  be  termed  joyous.  It  marks  the  climax  of 
his  achievement.  His  work  during  the  remaining  twelve 
years  of  his  life  was  spasmodic,  often  rising  to  great  heights 
of  beauty  but  following  no  traceable  line  of  development. 
It  is  true  that  in  oils  (as  already  stated)  he  tended  to  use  the 
palette  knife  more  and  more,  but  late  examples  could  also 
be  found  of  a  return  to  an  earlier  smoother  technique.  The 
View  at  Hampstead  (V.  and  A.  36)  of  1827  is  nearly  as  smooth 
as  work  of  181 7,  though  the  Hampstead  Heath  (V.  and  A.  35), 
ascribed  to  only  three  years  later,  is  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
use  of  sparkling  lights. 

To  1830  belong  some  studies  of  clouds  in  water-colour 
(V.  and  A.  240  and  242) .  In  freshness  and  delicacy  of  colour 
these  and  still  more  certain  cloud-studies  in  oil,  recently 
exhibited  at  Hampstead,  may  claim  to  excel  any  work  of  the 
same  kind  by  any  other  painter.  To  about  this  time  belong 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  oil  sketches.  Salisbury  (N.G.  18 14) 
is  a  typical  example,  which  has  every  mark  of  being  painted 
at  great  speed  on  the  spot  in  a  mood  of  excitement  so  intense 
that  it  could  equally  be  described  as  painful  or  pleasurable. 
Scarcely  a  shape  has  been  defined.  Constable's  aim  has 
merely  been  to  record  a  fleeting  effect,  before  it  vanished,  of 
storm  clouds  passing  behind  the  cathedral  and  of  sunlight 
catching  wet  objects  near  at  hand.  This  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  lesson  that  he  learned  in  his  youth  from 
Benjamin  West:  'Remember  that  light  and  shade  never  stand 
still.'  It  also  recalls  his  own  pronouncement  that  he  was 
determined  that  whatever  else  his  pictures  lacked  they 
should  have  chiaroscuro. 
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The  unequal  quality  of  his  later  work  was  doubtless 
largely  due  to  his  disappointments  and  to  his  great  loss  in 
1829.  His  water-colours  varied  as  much  as  his  oils  in  style. 
In  one  charming  little  example  of  1832,  depicting  Arch- 
deacon Fisher  and  his  dogs  at  Salisbury  (206),  outlines  effectively 
enforce  a  design  which  contains  some  beautiful  tints  of  rose 
colour  and  mauve.  In  the  Old  Houses  at  Harnham  Bridge  (V. 
and  A.  218)  of  182 1,  he  has  used  his  effect  of  sparkling  high 
lights  by  leaving  parts  of  the  paper  uncovered.  This  prac- 
tice reappears  in  many  water-colours.  In  others  dating 
about  1830  drawing  is  almost  non-existent  and  there  is 
much  more  use  of  broken  colour  than  was  usual  at  that 
period. 

In  1836,  the  year  before  he  died,  Constable  used  water- 
colour  to  paint  one  of  his  grandest  and  most  complete  con- 
ceptions -  namely  Stonehenge  (V.  and  A.,  No.  1629).  His 
drawings  show  that  the  theme  had  been  in  his  mind  for  a 
considerable  period.  The  technique  is  elaborate,  a  great 
number  of  washes  having  been  superimposed.  But  this  in 
no  way  impedes  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  result.  He  has 
indeed  worthily  portrayed  the  solemn  strength  of  these  pre- 
historic stones  which  have  lasted  through  thousands  of  such 
storms  as  that  which  is  passing  behind  over  the  distant  fields. 

Stonehenge  is  a  worthier  example  to  mark  Constable's  end 
than  the  large  oil-painting  of  the  same  year  of  The  Cenotaph 
of  Reynolds  (N.G.  1272).  But  though  the  latter  is  marred  by 
some  clumsy  drawing,  there  are  beauty  and  truth  in  the 
colouring,  in  the  effect  of  falling  leaves  and  of  wind  rustling 
through  the  branches,  of  all,  in  fact,  that  makes  up  the  inde- 
finable but  in  no  way  bitter  sadness  of  autumn.  It  is  fitting 
that  one  great  painter  at  the  close  of  his  life  should  thus 
remember  another  who  had  gone. 

Turning  once  more  to  Constable's  work  as  a  whole,  there 
is  only  one  respect  in  which  he  can  be  said  to  resemble  his 
great  contemporary  Turner.     They  were  both  most  in- 
spired when  returning  to  scenes  that  they  knew  well.    They 
Op 
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both  frequently  made  a  composition  out  of  something  that 
they  had  seen  many  years  back  and  that  had  since  subcon- 
sciously perfected  itself  in  their  minds.  Thus  Turner  re- 
turned with  joy  to  Petworth,  Yorkshire  or  Switzerland  again 
and  again  and  Constable  to  Salisbury  and  Suffolk.  Other- 
wise they  differed  almost  as  much  as  two  painters  of  land- 
scape could  differ.  Turner  was  at  heart  a  water-colourist, 
who  happened  to  work  in  oil  brilliantly,  but  seldom  enjoyed 
the  peculiar  properties  of  that  medium.  Constable's  natural 
medium  was  oil,  though  he  happened  to  paint  some  fine 
water-colours.  Turner  excelled  in  delicate  discriminations 
of  tone.  Constable's  use  of  light  and  shade  was  forcible, 
but  seldom  subtle.  Constable  could  give  mass  to  what  he 
drew  but  not  delicacy  of  form.  Turner  was  the  more  exact 
draughtsman,  but  the  more  arbitrary  colourist.  Constable 
led  the  way  in  the  observation  of  local  colour.  Their  sea- 
scapes exemplify  this;  Turner's  waves  have  more  volume, 
Constable's  more  delicacy  of  hue;  of  this  his  Harwich 
(M.  1276)  is  a  good  example. 

Turner  could  draw  and  paint  with  ease  and  always  retain 
a  visual  image.  Constable  achieved  a  style  of  his  own  at 
last,  but  only  after  many  struggles,  and  could  place  little 
reliance  on  his  visual  memory.  To  the  last  fact  we  owe  his 
brilliant  sketches  painted  in  the  open.  In  their  attitude  to- 
wards design  they  differed  most  widely.  Turner  re-arranged 
the  units  of  Nature  to  fit  a  pictorial  conception.  Constable's 
pictures  were  selections  of  Nature,  chosen  but  unaltered. 
They  have  both  been  called  Impressionists,  and  were  both 
in  many  ways  pioneers  of  the  movement  of  that  name.  For 
they  were  both  students  of  light.  But  while  Constable  loved 
to  record  a  fleeting  instant  of  time  when  light  was  passing. 
Turner's  peculiar  gift  lay  in  representing  the  gradual  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  light  upon  an  abiding  spacious  area. 
Turner  was  ultimately  always  concerned  with  form.  Even 
when  most  vague  in  his  drawing  he  aimed  at  making  the  hori- 
zon appear  immeasurably  far  away.     Turner's  accuracy  of 
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perception  of  tone,  combined  with  the  system  of  colour  he 
used  in  his  later  works,  makes  him  the  forerunner  of  the 
scientific  Impressionists.  Constable's  indifference  in  his 
sketches  to  fact  and  absorption  in  the  momentary  effect 
make  him  the  forerunner  of  the  emotional  Impressionists. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

LANDSCAPE  : 
COTMAN  AND  SOME  CONTEMPORARIES 

During  Turner's  lifetime  landscape-painters  were  steadily 
increasing  in  numbers  and  skill.  Many  water-colourists 
especially  handled  their  medium  with  a  dexterity  unknown 
to  their  forerunner  Sandby.  A  typical  example  of  a  sound 
and  even  bold,  though  uninspired,  worker  was  John  Varley 
(1778- 1 842)  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Water-Colour  Society 
in  1804,  a  body  which  endeavoured  by  separate  exhibitions 
to  fight  against  the  persistent  discouragement  shown  by  the 
Academy  to  this  branch  of  art.  Varley  was  noted  as  a 
teacher;  among  his  pupils  were  A.  V.  Copley  Fielding 
( 1 787-1 855),  W.  H.  Hunt  (1790- 1864)  and  David  Cox 
(1 783-1 859). 

Of  these  three,  Copley  Fielding  was  the  most  facile  but 
the  least  sincere.  He  tended  to  imitate  others,  especially 
Turner;  and  his  landscapes  and  seascapes  though  luminous 
and  spacious  are  inclined  to  be  empty  and  unsubstantial. 
Hunt  at  any  rate  worked  at  his  own  subjects  in  his  own  way. 
His  earlier  architectural  work,  enforced  with  pen  outline,  is 
executed  in  clean  washes,  unlike  his  better  known  bird's- 
nests.  These  however  in  spite  of  their  laboured  technique 
and  of  their  lack  of  pictorial  selection,  have  been  painted 
with  a  certain  patient  affection,  which  must  be  respected. 

David  Cox  attempted  a  much  greater  variety  of  methods 
and  of  subjects.  He  could  design  boldly  and  paint  crisply 
in  monochrome,  as  in  Kenilworth  Castle  (Powell  Collection 
now  at  Millbank).  He  could  imitate  Turner's  sunrises  and 
even  approximate  to  the  splendour  of  his  marine  subjects, 
as  in  Calais  Harbour  (B.M. -l.b.  35).     In  his  Quay  in  North 
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France  (Birmingham)  he  even  anticipates  the  use  of  light  dabs 
of  gay  colour  associated  with  one  phase  of  impressionism. 
But  in  his  better  known  mountain  and  moorland  scenes  he 
appears  to  have  been  guided  by  Constable,  of  whose  work 
they  are  unconsciously  almost  caricatures.  In  feeling  for 
Nature  and  in  delicacy  of  colour  Cox  can  be  nearly  Con- 
stable's equal.  But  the  roughest  Constable  sketch  would 
look  shapely  beside  a  typical  Cox,  carried  out  in  broken 
ragged  touches  of  paint  which  fail  to  include  any  clearly 
defined  object.  Yet  Snowdon  (B.M.  '78  .  .  .  65)  is  redeemed 
from  sheer  clumsiness  by  the  real  beauty  and  truth  of  its 
colour  and  the  Challenge  (V.  and  A.  142  7-1 869)  is  grandly 
conceived.  The  fact  that  something  -  namely  the  ram's 
head  -  has  been  crisply  emphasised,  adds  enormously  to  the 
value  of  the  vagueness  of  the  rest -the  stormy  sky  and  lonely 
moor. 

The  painter  frequently  coupled  with  Cox,  Peter  de  Wint 
(1784- 1 849),  was  on  the  average  a  more  capable  if  a  more 
monotonous  executant.  He  found  a  style  for  himself  and 
kept  to  it.  Like  many  water-colourists  of  his  day  he  owed 
much  to  Girtin,  by  whose  example  he  profited  in  one  respect 
more  than  any  of  his  other  imitators,  except  occasionally 
Francia.  De  Wint  acquired  the  same  bold  power  of  sweep- 
ing a  wash  of  paint  horizontally  right  across  a  sheet  of  paper 
-  a  practice  which  gave  his  landscapes  a  certain  spacious 
breadth  akin  to  Girtin's.  But  his  washes  though  equally 
bold  were  not  always  so  clean.  He  would  work  one  colour 
into  another  while  the  first  was  wet,  and  thus  endanger  the 
transparency  of  a  shadow.  He  used  broken  colour  even 
more  than  Constable,  -  frequently  anticipating  more  recent 
methods  by  placing  dabs  of  almost  primary  colour  side  by 
side  and  letting  them  mix  on  the  paper.  Successful  and 
unsuccessful  cases  of  this  could  be  quoted.  As  a  colourist 
he  was  unequal,  sometimes  producing  really  rich  effects, 
sometimes  introducing  too  much  crimson  and  making  his 
shadows  too  black.    This  fondness  for  red  and  black  makes 
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his  landscapes  at  South  Kensington  somewhat  monotonous, 
though  the  museum  contains  many  fine  examples  of  his 
powers  in  oil-painting  as  well  as  in  water-colour.  An  im- 
pressive example  in  water-colour  is  In  the  Fen  Country  (V.  and 
A.  135),  a  splendid  rendering  of  the  contours  of  all  but  flat 
ground.  The  great  width  of  this  picture  in  proportion  to 
its  height  is  characteristic  of  De  Wint,  whose  Dutch  ancestry 
may  have  made  him  peculiarly  appreciative  of  such  a  scene. 

Another  water-colourist  of  this  generation  was  Samuel 
Prout  (1783-1852),  at  his  best  an  unaffected  if  unimagi- 
native craftsman.  Those  who  only  know  one  type  of  his 
architectural  work  with  its  frequent  resemblance  to  pastry, 
will  be  surprised  at  Ruskin's  praise:  'there  is  no  stone  draw- 
ing .  .  .  like  Prout's.'  But  the  saying  is  vindicated  by  other 
drawings,  such  as  the  really  solid  and  appreciative  study  in 
monochrome  of  a  Norman  Tower  (V.  and  A.-e.  i  951-19 19). 

The  decline  in  the  reputation  of  Prout  in  the  last  thirty 
years  and  more  is  due  to  his  fundamental  lack  of  talent  for 
design.  The  above-mentioned  drawing  would  not  suffer  by 
having  half  an  inch  cut  off  at  the  left.  Such  a  change  would 
ruin  any  of  the  works  of  Cotman.  For  his  instinct  for  pat- 
tern was  unerring,  and  it  is  this  that  has  won  him  an  ever 
increasing  popularity  up  to  the  present  day.  'Pattern'  is 
used  here  in  the  special  sense  of  two-dimensional  design. 
For  while  Turner's  powers  were  directed  to  the  balancing 
of  solid  masses  upon  a  ground-plane,  Cotman's  invention 
was  concerned  with  the  proportioning  of  flat  areas  of  light 
and  dark,  with  the  contrasting  of  their  hues  and  with  the 
shaping  of  their  boundaries  upon  the  flat  picture-plane  it- 
self. Because  of  this  quality,  some  of  his  work  has  been 
thought  to  resemble  that  of  the  Japanese.  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  knew  any  examples  of  Eastern  Art.  The  pattern 
sense  springs  up  in  painting  of  all  periods.  Mediaeval  art 
depended  on  little  else.  The  instinct  had  been  kept  alive 
by  the  English  miniaturists.  It  had  reappeared  in  the  works 
of  Romney  and  of  the  group  of  which  Blake  was  the  centre. 
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The  only  novelty  in  Cotman's  pattern  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  derived  his  ideas  for  it  from  outdoor  Nature. 

John  Sell  Cotman  (i  782-1842)  was  the  son  of  a  silk- 
mercer  of  Norwich.  In  1798  he  came  to  London  to  be  a 
painter  and  was  among  those  who  worked  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Monro.  Here  it  must  have  been  that  he  came  to  know 
Girtin  whose  work  was  to  influence  him  profoundly,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  his  officially  becoming  Girtin's  pupil. 
He  visited  nearly  all  the  same  parts  of  England  as  Girtin, 
including  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  He  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  from  1800  to  1806,  and  then  set  up  in  Norwich 
as  a  drawing-master  and  portrait-painter.  His  small  water- 
colour  portrait  of  Crome  in  the  British  Museum  shows  con- 
siderable grasp  of  form  and  understanding  of  character. 

No  two  men  could  have  differed  in  disposition  and  aims 
more  than  the  two  great  Norwich  artists.  Crome  sometimes 
ignored  design  in  trying  to  depict  the  exact  appearance  of 
a  scene.  Cotman  always  put  pictorial  requirements  first, 
often  sacrificing  accidental  truths.  Crome's  modesty  made 
him  content  with  what  small  fame  he  enjoyed.  Cotman's 
hyper-sensitive  nature  alternated  between  fits  of  dispro- 
portionate elation  and  periods  of  gloomy  despair  that  his 
work  was  so  little  admired. 

His  first  Norwich  period  seems  to  have  been  fairly  pros- 
perous. In  1808  he  became  a  member  of  the  Norwich 
Society  and  contributed  largely  to  the  Exhibition.  In  1809 
he  married  and  before  long  became  the  father  of  a  consider- 
able family.  In  18 12  he  moved  to  Yarmouth,  where  he 
stayed  till  1823.  In  18 14  he  began  The  Sepulchral  Brasses  of 
Morfolk.  In  1818  and  1820  he  visited  Normandy  and  illus- 
trated a  book  on  its  Antiquities  by  his  friend  and  counsellor, 
Dawson  Turner.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Norwich  to  a  period 
of  disappointment,  to  which  his  election  to  the  London 
Water-Colour  Society  brought  but  slight  alleviation.  In 
1834  he  was  appointed  Drawing  Master  to  King's  College, 
London,  largely  because  of  the  warm  recommendation  of 
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J.  M.  W.  Turner.  The  post  relieved  him  from  some  cares, 
but  he  was  far  from  famous  or  even  prosperous.  After  the 
autumn  of  1841  spent  at  Thorpe  Norwich  in  a  burst  of 
energetic  work,  he  returned  to  London  and  to  a  reaction 
of  melancholy  which  ended  in  his  death  in  July  1842. 

Cotman's  work  as  a  whole  shows  a  striking  consistency  of 
purpose  running  through  a  wide  range  o:^  subjects,  moods 
and  methods.  The  Old  Houses,  Mill  Lane  (B.M.- Reeve  37) 
if  really  painted  in  1 794  when  he  was  twelve,  as  stated  by 
his  son,  proves  how  early  he  valued  and  mastered  -  what 
belongs  exclusively  to  water-colour  -  the  clear  transparent 
wash.  Indeed  the  necessities  of  the  medium  to  a  large  ex- 
tent determined  the  quality  of  his  designs. 

It  was  Girtin  who  had  first  shown  what  striking  effects 
could  be  obtained  from  a  few  simple  liquid  washes,  and  in 
Cotman's  earliest  London  work  his  influence  is  indisputable. 
The  Backwater  (B.M.- Reeve  7)  which  is  dated  1798  when 
Cotman  was  sixteen  reproduces  Girtin's  technique  and  type 
of  colour-scheme  almost  exactly  and  quite  equals  his  work 
in  depth  of  feeling.  But  in  his  next  stage  Cotman  was  learn- 
ing from  him  how  to  see  rather  than  how  to  paint.  His 
S.  Mary's,  Redcliffe,  Bristol  of  1803  (B.M.-l.b.  9)  is  like  Gir- 
tin's Bridgnorth  in  colour,  lighting  and  sentiment  but  is  far 
more  laboured  in  technique.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Cotman, 
so  often  upheld  as  the  master  of  direct  painting,  should  here 
and  in  most  drawings  of  this  time  have  deliberately  sacrificed 
brilliance  in  favour  of  a  plodding  search  for  truth  of 
tone. 

He  was  to  reap  the  advantage  of  having  thus  put  the  eye 
before  the  hand,  in  the  complete  command  of  both  shown 
in  his  work  of  only  some  two  years  later.  To  about  1 805 
belongs  one  of  his  finest  designs,  Durham  Cathedral  (B.M.- 
l.b.  i).  The  general  colour-scheme  is  still  like  Girtin's. 
But  Cotman's  better  grasp  of  architectural  weight  is  already 
apparent,  nor  could  anything  be  more  delicate  than  the 
varieties  in  the  green  foliage,  or  the  contrast  between  the 
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further  shadowed  tower  and  the  two  nearer  that  are  lit  by 
a  gentle  gleam  of  sun. 

To  the  next  few  years  (from  1806  to  181 2)  belong  what 
many  consider  to  be  Cotman's  greatest  works.  Buncombe 
Park  (B.M.  -  Reeve  13)  though  somewhat  tentative  is  ex- 
quisitely appreciative  of  slender  tree  forms.  While  Crome 
loved  trees  for  their  own  sake  and  for  their  strength,  Turner 
for  their  height  and  for  the  grace  of  their  supple  joints,  Con- 
stable for  their  life  and  their  movement,  Cotman  cared  most 
for  the  linear  pattern  of  their  stems  and  for  the  deep  colours 
of  their  massed  foliage. 

The  latter  beauty  he  especially  reveals  in  his  water-colour 
of  about  1806  oi  Greta  Bridge  (B.M. -Reeve  17)  (Plate  28a), 
an  excellent  example  of  pattern  inspired  by  Nature's  colours 
and  forms,  selected  simplified  or  eliminated  to  suit  pictorial 
needs.  The  greater  solidity  of  the  nearer  stones  throws  into 
relief  the  deliberately  flat  treatment  of  the  bridge  and  dis- 
tance. The  colour-scheme  is  quiet,  but  rich  and  glowing; 
the  stones  vary  from  deep  mossy  green-blacks  to  quite  in- 
describable light  pinks,  browns  and  greys;  the  trees  behind 
the  house  are  no  darker  or  lighter  than  their  background 
of  woodland,  yet  their  warm  olive  brown  tints  are  in  telling 
contrast  with  its  cool  green-greys.  Against  both  are  set  the 
copper  and  dull  gold  of  the  foliage  to  the  right  and  the 
glimpse  of  fresh  blue  in  the  sky.  In  the  version  of  this  sub- 
ject belonging  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Colman,  the  blues  tend  more 
towards  mauve.  These,  in  contrast  with  the  browns,  give 
it  a  bleaker,  less  comforting,  appearance  -  a  change  of  mood 
that  agrees  well  with  the  introduction  of  a  lofty  mountain 
behind  which  now  dominates  the  scene. 

Mr.  Colman's  splendid  collection  also  includes  The  Water- 
fall, an  oil-painting  of  about  this  time,  which  is  irresistibly 
reminiscent  of  Oriental  work  in  its  pattern.  Each  unit,  be 
it  castle,  bridge,  or  cataract,  is  consistently  flat  in  treatment 
and  is  given  its  exactly  calculated  area,  shape  and  position 
in  the  total  scheme.    The  balance  of  tone  and  contrast  and 
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harmony  of  colour  give  the  eye  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Moreover  Gotman  has  enriched  his  effect  by  contrasting  the 
thinly  painted  shadows  and  broken  grainy  edges  of  the  foam 
with  rich  creamy  touches  of  impasto  for  the  luxuriant  foliage, 
thereby  proving  his  complete  mastery  of  qualities  peculiar 
to  the  oil  medium.  That  he  was  not  merely  a  water- 
colourist,  but  could  use  these  qualities  as  an  added  decorative 
enrichment,  is  also  proved  by  his  Drop  Gate  at  Millbank  (3632 ) . 

Crome's  influence  upon  Cotman  was  slight.  The  Draining 
Mill  (B.M.-Reeve  19),  a  water-colour  of  18 10,  recalls  some 
of  Crome's  work  in  subject  and  design,  but  the  colour  and 
handling  show  rather  the  persistence  of  Cotman's  debt  to 
Girtin.  He  can  now  equal  the  latter  in  the  transparency  of 
his  darkest  washes.  The  forcible  contrast  of  tone  and  the 
sure  drawing  of  the  mill  place  this  among  his  most  powerful 
works.  It  is  full  of  delicacies  also;  in  reproduction  the 
blue-grey  cloud  on  the  left  comes  out  too  light  and  the 
luminous  opalescent  sky  near  the  right  hand  horizon  is 
entirely  lost.  In  the  latter  neighbourhood  alone,  the  sun  is 
fully  shining,  the  sultry  beams  that  fall  upon  the  nearer  cows 
and  cowherd  being  partly  intercepted  by  a  thundercloud. 
The  striking  though  scarcely  soothing  colour-scheme  owes 
much  to  this  contrast  between  fresher  and  closer  atmospheres. 

In  some  respects  Cotman's  masterpiece  in  this,  his  second 
period  (before  his  stay  in  Yarmouth)  is  the  Ploughed  Field 
of  about  1 81 2  at  Leeds.  It  combines  his  own  inimitable 
control  of  pattern  with  a  mastery  of  atmosphere  more  often 
associated  with  Crome.  This  latter  quality  raises  it  above 
the  level  of  The  Landscape  with  Cows  (V.  and  A.  93-1894). 
For  in  the  Ploughed  Field,  while  the  paint  is  transparent,  it 
has  been  applied  in  several  washes,  and  while  the  contours 
are  sufficiently  defined,  the  edges  are  not  equally  hard.  As 
for  the  colour,  words  are  totally  inadequate  for  describing 
the  greys  of  the  sky,  the  varied  greens  upon  the  further  hill 
and  the  roseate  mauves  and  browns  of  the  nearer  earth. 

To  this  second  period  probably  belongs  also  a  Study  of 


Plate  28 


{a)   COTMAN  :    GRETA  BRIDGE  (r.  1806) 
Water-colour,  B.M. 


[b)  COTMAN  :   THE  BAGGAGE  WAGGON  {c.  1828) 
Oil,  Norwich  Castle  Museum 

{Photo,  Autotype  Fine  Art  Co.) 
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Trees  in  water-colour  (V.  and  A.-p.  34-1921)  which  in  per- 
ception of  form  and  colour  stands  among  the  most  perfect 
of  his  works.  The  crisp  decisive  handling  and  the  way  in 
which  the  white  paper  is  often  left  uncovered  would  be  as 
instructive  to  a  student  as  Girtin's  technique  in  Cayne  Water- 
fall. 

When  Cotman  was  living  in  Yarmouth  from  181 2  to  1823, 
he  began  to  paint  sea-pieces.  As  might  be  expected  from 
one  with  a  bias  towards  decorative  flatness,  he  was  never 
able  to  give  his  waves  quite  that  volume  that  belongs  to  the 
waves  of  Turner;  but  his  seas  have  enjoyable  qualities  of 
their  own.  Perhaps  they  are  best  when  they  are  frankly 
two-dimensional.  The  capable  and  ambitious  Shipping  at 
the  Mouth  of  the  Thames  of  183 1  (V.  and  A.  301 4-' 76)  has  not 
the  gaiety  and  freshness  of  the  little  Shipping  at  Sea  after  a 
Storm  (B.M.- Reeve  32)  which  by  its  style  suggests  a  date 
quite  fifteen  years  earlier.  The  small  drawing  is  all  the  more 
attractive  because  the  waves  have  clear-cut  contours  and  are 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  system.  The  charm  of  colour  and 
rhythm  of  line  give  the  design  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
Japanese  woodcut,  and  achieve  the  ideal  at  which  the  best 
type  of  modern  poster  aims.  Cotman's  sea-pieces  in  oil  are 
also  inclined  to  be  better  when  simpler.  Thus  After  the 
Storm  in  Mr.  Colman's  collection  is  livelier  than  the  Ship  at 
Sea  in  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum. 

Quite  a  different  type  of  work  belongs  also  to  Cotman's 
Yarmouth  period,  exemplified  by  his  sketches  in  monochrome 
like  The  Mare  and  the  Foal  (B.M.-Reeve  41  *)  of  1816  and  the 
famous  chalk  drawing  Breaking  the  Clod  (B.M.-Reeve  44) 
which  must  be  near  it  in  date.  The  latter  is  especially 
complete  in  conception  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
medium.  Not  only  is  the  flat  pattern  of  light  and  dark 
organically  thought  out,  but  the  picture  has  been  conceived 
as  something  solid  also;  and  this  solidity  counts  in  determin- 
ing the  curve  of  the  horses'  backs  and  the  rounded  shape  of 
the  ground  against  which  they  are  straining.    For  Cotman 
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is  seeking  out  new  beauties  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected: 
and  from  now  on  the  third  dimension  is  to  become  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  his  designs. 

Among  his  figure  subjects,  which  are  not  as  a  rule  his  most 
successful  productions,  The  Centaur  and  Lapith  (B.M. -Reeve 
41)  is  a  fine  example  of  a  bold  design  in  sepia,  built  up  on 
similar  principles. 

Between  1814  and  1823,  much  of  Cotman's  time  was 
spent  in  architectural  work.  This  is  not  entirely  to  be  regretted. 
Certainly  the  Norfolk  Brasses  could  not  but  be  mechanical; 
but  the  records  of  Castles  in  Normandy  are  nearly  always 
carried  out  with  enjoyment.  Cotman's  pattern-sense  made 
him  even  fonder  of  Romanesque  than  of  Gothic  stonework. 
Two  drawings  at  South  Kensington,  Chateau  Mortimer 
(6859  A.  L.)  and  Thetford  Abbey  (E.  1061  -  1926),  show  how 
lovingly  his  pencil  follows  the  form  of  a  moulding.  His 
coloured  work  also  owes  most  of  its  beauty  to  the  quality  of 
the  outline.  The  colour  is  frequently  pleasing,  but  also 
frequently  conventional,  being  washed  in  afterwards  from 
memory.  Two  examples  are  Powis  Castle  and  A  Castle  in 
Normandy  (B.  M.- Reeve  24  and  34). 

In  Cotman's  Yarmouth  period  his  work  had  been  more 
unequal  than  before,  but  examples  like  Breaking  the  Clod  had 
shown  increasing  power  of  dealing  with  new  problems.  His 
standard  becomes  still  more  variable  in  the  second  Norwich 
period  after  1823.  Sometimes  his  colour  is  gayer,  but  the 
spirit  of  his  work  sadder.  His  use  of  bright  yellows  and  blues 
strongly  contrasted  can  at  their  best,  as  in  the  Yarmouth 
Beach  of  1831  (Mr.  R.  J.  Colman),  be  forcibly  expressive  of 
atmospheric  breadth.  This  and  the  King  Charles  Statue  of 
1830  also  at  Crown  Point,  show  an  increased  power  over  the 
third  dimension. 

But  two  oil-paintings  of  about  1828  (in  the  Norwich 
Castle  Museum),  The  Mishap  and  The  Baggage  Waggon 
(Plate  28b), must  claim  the  highest  rank  among  his  works  of 
this  period.      In  both  is  renewed  the  same  enjoyment  in 
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contrasting  pigments  and  the  same  perfection  of  skill  in 
filling  the  canvas  that  belongs  to  the  Waterfall  of  some  twenty 
years  back.  But  Cotman  is  now  able  to  add  to  these  beauties 
a  mastery,  that  he  has  in  the  meantime  acquired  over  solidity 
and  over  inward  depth,  which  the  earlier  painting  did  not 
attempt.  He  is  also  humbler  now  and  in  nearer  communion 
with  Nature.  In  The  Mishap  there  is  real  reverence  in  the 
rendering  of  the  blue  green  shaded  glade  and  of  the  luxuriant 
trees,  tawny  gold  and  silver  green.  Nor  can  the  overturning 
of  the  cart  be  called  a  tragedy  when  it  reveals  such  joyous 
colours  in  the  white  and  scarlet  cloths. 

In  pattern  and  composition  the  Baggage  Waggon  is  even 
more  remarkable  though  the  details  are  not  so  well  drawn. 
But  the  treatment  of  the  horseman  and  vehicle  in  two 
planes,  though  it  makes  them  look  rather  like  toys,  is  justified 
in  giving  emphasis  to  the  direction  of  the  light.  This  shines 
brilliantly  from  low  down  on  the  right  and  strikes  the  dif- 
ferent surfaces  of  the  near  walls  with  varying  degrees  of 
strength.  The  simplified  solidity  shows  almost  a  foretaste  of 
some  of  the  effects  of  painters  of  to-day  like  Stanley  Spencer. 
Drawing  and  colour,  as  much  as  lighting,  contribute  to  the 
appearance  of  depth.  Much  depends  upon  the  upward  rise 
and  downward  dip  in  the  road  that  is  to  lead  the  travellers 
past  the  warm  colours  of  the  foreground  to  the  shores  of  the 
distant  blue  water  far  below. 

After  1834,  when  Cotman's  home  was  London,  most  of 
his  figure  subjects  and  classical  compositions  were  unworthy 
of  him.  Some  examples  of  the  latter  in  the  Norwich  Castle 
Museum  are  certainly  lovely  in  colour,  but  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Binyon  has  suggested,  the  loveliness  of  melancholy,  of  a 
desire  to  escape  to  an  unreal  world.  But  in  his  pure  land- 
scapes of  this  time  Cotman  shows  unabated  strength.  His 
water-colours  are  now  usually  painted  with  a  mixture  of 
paste.  This  deprives  them  of  the  fresh  transparency  of 
early  work  like  Greta  Bridge,  but  gives  them  instead  a  sub- 
stantial quality  akin  to  that  of  oil-paintings.    An  increased 
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sympathy  with  trees  and  rushes  is  also  shown  in  such  a 
drawing  as  Postwick  Grove  (B.M.- Reeve  29)  or  in  its  con- 
temporary in  black  and  white  entitled  Dewy  Eve  (B.M.- 
Reeve  40). 

Such  work  leads  up  to  the  wonderful  series  of  drawings  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  black  and  white  chalk  on  drab 
paper,  that  Cotman  produced  in  that  season  of  inspiration 
when  he  stayed  in  his  father's  house  in  Thorpe  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1 84 1 .  In  the  Storm  off  Cromer  (B.  M.  -  Reeve  1 60) 
the  white  lines  that  pick  out  the  waves  are  alive  with  spark- 
ling and  varied  movement.  The  decorative  placing  of  the 
title  and  date  'Nov.  14'  in  Cotman's  pleasing  handwriting 
gives  again  a  curiously  Eastern  flavour  to  the  pattern.  In 
the  Wold  Afloat  {^.M..-'Kctvt  146)  he  seems  to  have  gloried  in 
the  desolation  of  reeds  and  willows  driven  by  the  relentless 
wind.  So  real  is  the  vision  that  one  is  hardly  conscious  of 
the  pattern.  Yet  what  Cotman  has  most  enjoyed  about 
these  trees  is  the  interweaving  of  the  bold  curves  of  their 
sweeping  branches. 

Last  of  all  comes  From  my  Father^ s  house  at  Thorpe,  the 
unfinished  oil  painting  dated  January  18,  1842,  in  the 
Norwich  Castle  Museum.  Even  as  it  stands  it  is  a  worthy 
climax  of  Cotman's  work.  The  painting  of  the  lights  and 
darks  over  the  orange  foundation  shows  that  Cotman's  oils 
passed  first  through  a  flat  stage  analogous  to  his  water- 
colours.  With  this  as  a  foundacion  he  would  have  worked 
up  into  solidity  the  near  mass  of  noble  trees  so  as  to  throw 
into  relief  the  river  that  winds  its  way  to  the  horizon. 

Our  estimate  of  Cotman's  greatness  must  depend  upon 
what  qualities  we  value  most.  He  has  been  upheld  for  the 
directness  and  decision  of  his  technique.  But  this,  which  he 
owed  to  his  forerunner  Girtin,  is  only  characteristic  of  his 
earlier  work.  Failure  with  him  was  more  frequent  than  with 
Girtin,  with  Turner  or  even  with  Constable.  It  might  also 
be  claimed  for  all  these  three  and  even  for  a  fourth,  de  Wint, 
that  they  were  more  often  inspired  by  the  poetic  associations 
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that  natural  scenery  arouses,  such  as  moved  Cotman  more 
rarely  and  mostly  in  his  later  paintings.  For  Cotman  was 
unique  in  that  to  him  alone  Nature's  chief  value  was  in 
suggesting  patterns  of  line,  tone  and  colour,  rather  than  in 
calling  up  ideas. 

To  the  failure  of  his  contemporaries  to  appreciate  this 
quality  is  largely  due  the  fact  that  he  had  but  one  worthy 
follower,  John  Thirtle  (1777 -1839),  ^^^  ^^^Y  ^  f^w 
admirers  until  about  forty  years  after  his  death.  Then  at 
last  with  the  fashion  for  Japanese  Art  and  the  consequenj: 
revival  of  the  cult  of  pattern,  he  began  to  come  in  for  general 
admiration;  and  since  then  his  methods  and  aims  have  becA 
models  for  many  of  our  best  water-colourists. 

One  other  painter,  William  Turner  (i 789-1862),  known 
as  '  Turner  of  Oxford,'  for  a  short  period  (towards  1809) 
also  painted  landscapes  on  decorative  lines.  When  trying 
to  draw  accurately  he  could  be  fussy  and  timid.  But  when 
he  allowed  his  imagination  free  play,  as  in  Wychwood  Forest 
(V.  and  A.-p.  136-1929)  (Plate  29),  the  results  could  be 
remarkable.  An  effective  woodcut  might  be  based  on  this 
bold  pattern  of  light  and  shade.  The  mere  success  in  control- 
ling such  dark  shadows  on  so  large  a  scale  is  no  mean  feat 
in  water-colour.  Even  the  fantastic  forms  of  the  trees  and 
horses  contribute  to  this  vision  of  a  wooded  valley,  lit  by  the 
magic  of  the  late  evening  sun. 

But  work  of  such  merit  was  becoming  rare  among  English 
landscape-painters  after  1830.  One  other  painter,  Richard 
Parkes  Bonington  (1802- 1 828),  produced  in  his  short  life 
some  landscapes  of  importance  for  their  originality  and  for 
their  influence  in  France.  He  lived  as  much  there  as  in 
England  and  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  Salon  in  the  same  year 
as  Constable.  He  learned  his  water-colour  technique  from  a 
Frenchman,  Louis  Frangia  ( 1 772-1839),  who  in  his  turn  had 
learned  it  in  England  from  his  friend  Girtin.  Indeed  Francia 
had  acquired  much  of  Girtin's  breadth  and  feeling  for  warm 
sombre  colour.     Such  a  training  greatly  helped  Bonington 
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in  oil  as  well  as  in  water-colour.  His  own  original  contribu- 
tion depended  upon  his  delicate  perception  of  cool  silvery 
colours,  as  in  A  View  of  Paris  (V.  and  A.-a.  l.  5968).  He 
is  well  represented  at  the  Wallace  Collection.  His  Coast 
Scene  in  Picardy  (No.  341)  like  most  of  his  work  is  well 
preserved  and  beautifully  atmospheric.  No  one  before  him 
had  ever  painted  quite  the  tints  of  this  middle  distance  with 
its  red  and  grey  roofs  against  the  silver-green  grass. 

Whether  Bonington,  had  he  lived  longer,  would  have 
become  a  really  great  painter  must  for  ever  remain  in  doubt. 
There  had  already  been  signs  of  his  succumbing  to  the 
prevalent  theatricality  of  his  times.  His  figure-subjects  are 
clever  but  undeniably  superficial  and  a  tricky  cleverness 
was  now  becoming  the  fashion  in  landscape.  Typical 
examples  are  the  numerous  works  of  W.  J.  Muller  (18 12-  I 

1845)  where  truth  is  sacrificed  in  favour  of  a  showy  imitation 
of  Constable's  technique,  which  Constable  himself  with  his 
hatred  of  'bravura'  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn. 
Nor  do  the  sea-pieces  of  W.  Clarkson  Stanfield  (1793- 
1867)  escape  the  prevailing  theatricality  of  the  day,  though 
they  are  not  quite  so  flimsy  and  superficial  as  the  seas  of 
Copley  Fielding. 

In  fact  in  1 85 1 ,  the  year  of  Turner's  death,  a  great  epoch 
in  English  landscape-painting  ended.  Nothing  produced  for 
the  next  forty  years  could  be  compared  in  aim  with  the 
masterpieces  of  Turner,  Constable,  Crome  and  Cotman. 
The  great  tradition  did  not  revive  until  about  the  last 
decade  of  the  century;  in  the  intervening  period,  however, 
the  English  Pre-Raphaelites  painted  landscapes  that  were 
sometimes  scarcely  less  beautiful  in  kind,  though  totally 
different  in  aim. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

BLAKE  AND  HIS  CIRCLE 

It  had  been  one  of  the  cherished  hopes  of  Reynolds  that 
England  should  produce  paintings  of  the  first  rank  dealing 
with  'history'  -  a  term  which  then  included  any  subject  with 
figures,  scriptural,  allegorical  or  literary,  but  not  taken  from 
every-day  life.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  his  hopes  would  not 
be  realised.  His  own  Ugolino  and  similar  efforts  were,  as  he 
knew,  in  a  rank  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  portraits.  The 
same  applied  to  the  works  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

John  Hamilton  Mortimer  (i  741-1806)  painted  dignified 
portrait-groups,  (see  p.  73),  but  florid  artificial  figure-com- 
positions like  Hercules  and  the  Hydra  (V.  and  A.) .  Two  Ameri- 
cans by  birth,  Benjamin  West  (i  738-1 820)  and  John 
Singleton  Copley  (i  741-1806),  produced  quantities  of 'his- 
torical' work  of  an  inferior  quality.  West,  in  spite  of  a  long 
Italian  training,  was  usually  as  heavy  and  dull  as  in  his  Choice 
of  Hercules  (V.  and  A.),  though  the  landscape  near  it  shows 
him  in  a  livelier  mood.  Copley  could  paint  better;  in  his 
Death  of  Major  Pierson  (M.  733)  and  still  more  in  his  Sitwell 
Family  Group  (recently  exhibited  at  Park  Lane),  the  pigment 
is  applied  with  enjoyable  dexterity.  The  Sitwell  picture  is 
also  genuinely  luminous.  But  both  are  theatrically  con- 
ceived so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  figures  in  the  most  violent 
action  possible. 

A  fashion  at  this  time  for  classical  subjects  and  would-be 
Greek  types  is  seen  in  the  works  of  James  Barry  (i  741-1806), 
a  poor  draughtsman,  though  sometimes  a  designer  of  skill. 
The  classical  figure  compositions  of  Romney  also  suffer  from 
his  ignorance  of  anatomy,  though  his  decorative  invention 
and  the  grace  of  his  linear  design  lends  them  a  certain 
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distinction.  Of  this  grace  his  drawings  at  the  Royal 
Institute,  Liverpool,  are  excellent  examples,  even  when, 
as  in  the  Birth  of  Shakespeare,  the  conception  is  most  absurd. 

A  draughtsman  who  came  nearer  than  Romney  to  the 
true  Greek  spirit  was  John  Flaxman  (i 755-1826),  the 
sculptor  and  friend  of  Blake.  In  his  Illustrations  to  Homer 
especially  (Diploma  Gallery),  the  quality  of  his  outline,  both 
decoratively  and  in  defining  form,  has  a  perfection  unequalled 
by  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Even  Blake,  for  all  his 
greater  vigour,  could  not  express  so  much  by  the  thin  stroke 
of  a  pen.  But  the  field  of  Flaxman's  imagination  was  nar- 
row, and  when  he  imitated  Blake  in  attempting  more  mysti- 
cal conceptions,  he  seldom  succeeded. 

A  more  imaginative  but  much  less  tasteful  inventor  was 
Blake's  other  friend,  the  Swiss  painter  Henry  Fuseli 
(1741-1825).  His  oil-paintings  are  seldom  much  inspired. 
The  Bark  of  Charon  (N.G.  4133)  is  merely  a  study  of  models. 
Titania  and  Bottom  (M.  1228)  is  disagreeably  forced  in  com- 
position. In  his  sketches  (many  of  which  are  at  Zurich)  he 
is  at  his  best,  always  vigorous,  often  vulgarly  melodramatic, 
and  most  striking  when  most  sinister  or  macabre. 

Following  upon  the  cult  of  the  classical  came  the  revival 
of  Gothic  and  of  mediae valism.  Both  fashions  appear  in  the 
work  of  Thomas  Stothard  (1755- 1834),  who  would  scarcely 
be  remembered,  though  capable  of  pretty  inventions  like 
Cupids  Preparing  for  Chase  (M.  1070),  were  it  not  for  his 
friendship  and  subsequent  quarrel  with  Blake. 

To  the  great  name  of  William  Blake  ( 1 757-1827)  it  is  now 
time  to  turn.  He  towers  above  these  lesser  men  by  reason  of 
a  quality  not  to  be  explained  -  genius.  Yet  even  he  owed 
something  to  his  century  and  surroundings.  Without  a 
glance  at  Mortimer,  Flaxman  and  Fuseli,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  understand  how  Blake  came  to  be.  His  debt  to 
Reynolds  also  was  considerable.  He  copied  prints  of  Michel- 
angelo, whose  greatness  Reynolds  had  preached.  He 
quoted  the  Discourses:   '"Uniformity  of  colour  and  long 
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continuation  of  line  produces  grandeur"  -  so  says  Sir  Joshua, 
and  so  say  I.'  Except  for  the  small  scale  of  his  work  he  went 
nearer  to  fulfilling  Reynolds'  hopes  (as  distinct  from  imi- 
tating his  painting)  than  any  of  Sir  Joshua's  professed  fol- 
lowers. In  the  matter  of  scale  he  showed  a  sound  under- 
standing of  his  limitations.  For  while  the  other  'historical' 
painters  had  failed  most  lamentably  in  their  life-size  com- 
positions, the  longest  measurement  of  almost  all  Blake's  de- 
signs and  of  all  his  best  designs  does  not  exceed  thirty  inches. 
Yet  they  will  bear  any  amount  of  magnification. 

William  Blake  was  born  in  London,  where  he  spent  all 
but  three  of  the  seventy  years  of  his  life.  His  father,  James 
Blake,  a  hosier,  kept  in  his  house  a  book  by  the  mystic 
Swedenborg,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  cause  of 
William's  absorption  in  things  supernatural.  He  saw  angels 
and  prophets  when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy;  and  visions,  in 
which  he  firmly  believed,  visited  him  all  his  life.  Their 
practical  effect  upon  his  work  is  indubitable.  Before  he 
committed  a  design  to  paper  he  had  always  already  a  per- 
fectly clear  visual  image  of  it  in  his  mind's  eye.  This  gives 
his  pictures  a  compelling  power,  which  more  consciously 
constructed  compositions  lack. 

Blake's  personal  history  was  not  eventful.  At  fourteen  he 
began  to  learn  engraving  and  throughout  life  depended  for 
his  living  on  selling  engravings  of  other  men's  works  as  much 
as  upon  the  sale  of  his  own  designs.  Towards  1780  he  came 
to  know  Flaxman  and  Fuseli.  The  former,  whose  Homeric 
designs  of  1 793  confirmed  him  in  his  love  of  clear-cut  out- 
line, remained  a  kind  though  not  always  a  comprehending 
friend.  In  1782  Blake  impulsively  married  Catherine 
Bouchier,  because  of  her  sympathetic  attitude  towards  a 
previous  disappointment  of  the  heart.  He  educated  her  to 
become  his  assistant  and  her  devoted  loyalty  was  his  con- 
stant support  up  to  the  end.  In  1 799  Thomas  Butts  became 
his  patron  and  for  years  continued  to  fill  his  house  in 
Fitzroy  Square  with   whatever   Blake    chose    to    produce, 
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paying  a  guinea  for  each  design.  His  other  patron,  Hayley, 
who  was  by  no  means  so  adaptable  as  Butts,  induced  Blake 
in  1800  to  live  near  him  at  Felpham,  Sussex,  and  pestered 
him  with  compositions  of  his  own  choosing;  in  1803  Blake 
could  stand  the  bondage  no  longer  and  returned  to  London, 
where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1818  he  met  with 
a  truly  sympathetic  patron  in  John  Linnell,  a  young  man 
of  sweet  and  serious  temper,  who  even  gave  him  technical 
advice  without  offending  him.  The  accounts  of  his  life 
show  Blake  to  have  been  of  a  more  balanced  temperament 
than  is  sometimes  allowed.  Clearly  he  had  humour,  and 
though  violently  irascible,  kept  his  bitterest  jibes  (against 
Hayley,  for  instance)  to  himself.  Linnell  wrote:  'He  was 
more  like  the  ancient  patterns  of  virtue  than  ever  I  expected 
to  see  ...  he  feared  nothing  so  much  as  being  rich  lest  he 
should  lose  his  spiritual  riches.' 

James  Basire,  who  taught  Blake  engraving  from  1771  to 
1778,  sent  him  to  work  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  other 
churches  and  to  make  drawings  of  the  monuments.  He 
thus  came  early  to  love  'the  living  form'  of  Gothic  sculpture. 
This  accounts  for  his  habitually  fluent  treatment  of  drapery 
-  as  in  the  Transfiguration  (V.  and  A.  827-'84).  A  tomb  like 
that  of  Eleanor  of  Castile  might  well  have  inspired  his  majes- 
tically reposeful  treatment  of  the  dead,  as  seen  in  the  Entomb- 
ment (W.  Graham  Robertson) ,  or  in  a  less  degree  in  the  robes 
of  the  recumbent  woman  in  Pity  (Plate  30).  Thus  England's 
first  great  imaginative  designer  since  the  Middle  Ages  drew 
much  of  his  inspiration  from  the  art  of  that  great  period. 

The  first  engraving  Blake  is  known  to  have  produced  to 
express  ideas  of  his  own  is  dated  1773.  Joseph  of  Arimathaa 
among  the  Rocks  of  Albion  (B.M.  264-6-1 1-2)  shows  that  even 
at  sixteen  he  was  fascinated  by  notions  of  an  early  mytho- 
logical Britain.  The  background  is  his  own  invention,  but 
the  well-modelled  figure  itself  is  copied  from  a  figure  in  a 
print  of  Michelangelo's  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter.  Next  to  the 
Gothic  influence,  that  of  Michelangelo,  thus  acquired  at 
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second-hand,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  forming 
Blake's  style.  It  especially  affected  his  conception  of  the 
human  form. 

In  1778  Blake  passed  through  a  short  phase  of  imitating 
J.  H.  Mortimer,  as  seen  in  the  gaily  coloured  varnished 
water-colour  The  Penance  of  Jane  Shore  in  Mr.  W.  Graham 
Robertson's  collection. 

To  1 780  belongs  the  engraving  of  Glad  Day  (B.M.  94-6-12- 
27),  with  its  grandly  simple  design,  representing  a  naked 
youth  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  hill  with  outstretched  arms: 
from  behind  him  proceed  the  rays  of  the  sun .  No  other  English 
draughtsman  had  yet  shown  the  exultation  in  man's  bodily 
form  that  Blake  already  shows  here  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  The  modelling  of  the  figure,  for  which  the  artist 
himself  is  said  to  have  posed,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
outline.  The  colour-printed  drawing  of  fifteen  years  later 
(B.M.  '56-2-9-417),  for  all  its  splendour  of  scarlet  and 
orange,  has  lost  something  of  the  structural  decision  of  the 
engraving. 

1784  is  the  date  of  The  Breach  in  the  City  (a  water-colour 
lent  to  Millbank).  An  old  man  and  several  women  are 
mourning  over  their  dead  after  a  battle.  The  lighting  gives 
a  vivid  impression  of  distance,  of  darkness  and  of  moon- 
beams falling  from  above  upon  the  edges  of  the  contours. 

Compared  with  this  the  drawings  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren 
of  1785  (Fitzwilliam)  seem  almost  too  soft  and  smooth. 
This  smoothness  continues  in  work  of  some  years  later,  such 
as  Har  and  Heva  Bathing  (Mr.  Edward  Marsh),  EzekieVs  Wife 
and  Job^s  Complaint  (W.G.R.)  (1792).  But  it  has  now  be- 
come an  inseparable  part  of  the  style  of  designs  grand  in 
themselves  and  expressive  of  deep  solemnity. 

In  1788  the  spirit  of  Blake's  dead  brother  Robert,  who  had 
been  for  three  years  his  assistant,  now,  as  he  believed,  showed 
him  how  he  might  carry  out  what  he  had  long  desired,  the 
publication  of  his  ideas,  literary  and  pictorial.  The  inven- 
tion consisted  in  printing  words  and  designs  in  one  process. 
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To  quote  Mr.  Figgis:  'He  had  but  to  reproduce  his  page 
complete,  text  and  design  in  some  impervious  Hquid  in 
reverse  upon  a  copper  plate  and  then  cause  the  rest  of  the 
plate  to  be  bitten  away  in  a  bath  of  acid.  Text  and  design 
.  .  .  would  then  stand  out  in  relief  ...  to  be  printed  on 
to  paper  in  any  colour  he  chose.'  Lastly,  he  himself  or  his 
wife  would  finish  it  in  colour  by  hand  on  each  separate  copy. 
The  result  of  this  discovery  during  the  next  few  years  was 
an  immense  output  of  books  of  which  he  was  the  printer  as 
well  as  the  author  and  designer. 

To  1789  belong  the  Songs  of  Innocence;  it  is  impossible  to 
look  through  their  pages  -  like  that  on  which  the  text  and 
design  of  that  exquisite  poem  Infant  Joy  is  printed  -  without 
wondering  whether  Blake  had  seen  any  English  mediaeval 
illuminations.  If  he  had  not,  it  is  a  strange  coincidence  that 
he  should  have  revived  the  same  method  of  decorating  a 
text  with  freely  treated  floral  borders  supporting  small 
figures.  Many  pages  in  this  book  and  in  the  Book  of  Thel, 
while  without  the  mediaeval  love  of  exact  naturalism  in 
depicting  floral  details,  show  quite  as  much  enjoyment  in  the 
general  life  of  flowers  and  of  their  decorative  possibilities. 
Infant  Joy  is  only  one  out  of  many  examples  of  spontaneous 
decoration  inspired  by  equally  spontaneous  words.  That  he 
could  also  express  a  more  violent  mood  with  a  design  of 
figures  and  vegetation  combined  is  proved  by  the  page 
illustrating  Mildew  Blighting  Corn  in  'Europe'  -  a  book  which 
he  printed  in  1 794.  Here  male  and  female  nude  figures  are 
blowing  through  twisted  trumpets  into  the  bearded  barley, 
whose  long  stalk  sweeps  in  an  S-curve  across  the  whole 
design  and  text. 

By  the  time  Blake  printed  'Europe,'  he  had  made  other 
technical  experiments.  Towards  1790  he  painted  a  number 
of  works  in  a  species  of  tempera,  with  glue  as  his  medium, 
upon  panels  or  canvases  primed  with  glue  and  whitening 
mixed.  Most  of  these  are  hopelessly  darkened  ruins,  though 
the  beauty  of  the  Nativity  (Mrs.  Sydney  Morse),  and  the 
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feverish  solemnity  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  (W.G.R.), 
can  still  be  dimly  appreciated.  Nelson  guiding  Leviathan 
(M.  3006)  is  dark,  but  less  damaged,  and  Satan  calling  up  his 
Legions  (Lord  Leconfield)  is  powerfully  expressive.  One  of 
Blake's  few  well-preserved  'tempera-paintings'  is  Satan 
Smiting  Job  (M.  3340),  dated  1799 -the  design  for  which 
was  yet  further  perfected  in  the  engraving  of  1825. 

These  experiments  in  illuminated  printing  and  in  tempera 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  third  process,  which  was  to  be 
Blake's  medium  in  some  of  his  grandest  designs  -  his  'colour- 
printed  drawings'  from  1793  to  1796.  The  method  was  this: 
he  painted  the  main  colour  masses  in  reverse  upon  a  mill- 
board, mixing  the  paint  with  varnish  or  glue;  these  were 
then  stamped  upon  paper  and  the  delicacies  of  drawing  then 
added  on  each  separate  sheet. 

This  technique  seems  to  have  suited  his  ideas.  While  he 
never  failed  to  give  his  figures  that  clear-cut  outline  which 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  his  style,  he  seems  to  have 
liked  making  their  surroundings  vague.  One  of  the  illus- 
trations to  Urizen  (B.M.  1856-2-9-439)  depicts  a  man 
plunging  into  a  chaos  of  broken  colour.  But  a  more  im- 
portant reason  for  using  the  millboard  was  the  chance  that  it 
gave  him  of  modelling  his  figures  more  solidly  than  when 
using  transparent  washes  alone.  After  1796  he  practically 
gave  up  the  method,  finding  that  the  production  of  each 
print  took  him  quite  as  long  as  a  separate  drawing,  and  that 
a  very  limited  number  could  be  printed  from  one  millboard. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  that  none  of  his  subsequent  water- 
colours  have  quite  the  same  monumental  qualities  as  these 
colour-printed  drawings. 

As  Mr.  Figgis  points  out,  the  degree  to  which  Blake  used 
the  millboard  varied  with  each  print.  In  Glad  Day  it  was 
employed  for  the  background  alone;  in  Nebuchadnezz^T  for 
much  of  the  drawing  of  the  figure,  though  this  was  com- 
pleted by  hand  on  the  paper;  while  in  other  instances  the 
method  is  between  these  two  extremes. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  is  one  of  eight  works  in  this  medium  com- 
pleted in  1 795  belonging  to  Mr.  Graham  Robertson.  They 
all  show  Blake  at  the  height  of  his  genius;  each  of  those 
dealing  with  themes  weird,  evil,  or  tragic,  leaves  in  the  mind 
its  own  peculiar  flavour,  no  more  to  be  described  in  a  single 
adjective  than  the  atmosphere  of  any  one  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedies.  These  include  Hecate^  Mebuchadnezzar,  The  Lazar 
House,  and  the  Good  and  Evil  Angels. 

Tragedy  in  the  larger  sense  of  what  is  awe-inspiring 
though  not  necessarily  gloomy,  belongs  to  the  other  four  - 
Pity,  Newton,  Elijah,  and  The  Elohim  Creating  Adam.  The  last  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all.  Nothing  could  be  more  impressive 
than  its  hues  of  crimson,  scarlet  and  greenish-gold,  or  than 
the  well-nigh  intolerable  strain  exerted  by  the  Creator.  In 
great  contrast  to  this  is  the  effortless  ease  with  which  Christ 
performs  the  act  in  the  water-colour  of  the  Creation  of  Eve 
{Paradise  Lost  Series,  Boston)  of  thirteen  years  later.  An 
equally  intense,  if  less  painful  concentration  is  shown  by 
NevDton. 

Blake's  power  of  depicting  flames  is  splendidly  seen  in  Elijah 
and  the  Fiery  Chariot  and  in  Good  and  Evil  Angels.  For,  second 
only  to  representing  the  human  form,  he  made  use  of  the 
four  elements,  in  the  old  sense:  Earth,  Air,  Fire  and  Water. 
Engravings  by  him  of  figures  symbolic  of  these  are  in  his 
Gates  of  Paradise  in  the  British  Museum  (dated  1793).  He 
evidently  loved  the  last  three  elements  for  their  continual 
motion  and  the  first  for  the  opposite  reason,  its  stability. 

The  power  to  express  movement  is  one  of  Blake's  greatest 
gifts.  Most  of  the  distortions  of  which  his  enemies  com- 
plain -  the  lengthened  limbs  or  twisted  bodies  -  are  intro- 
duced for  no  other  purpose.  Had  Blake  avoided  them  and 
accurately  copied  the  pose  of  a  moving  figure  at  an  instant  of 
time,  the  eflfect  upon  the  eye,  as  in  an  instantaneous  photo- 
graph would  have  been  that  of  a  sudden  cessation.  For 
vision  is  continuous  and  not  instantaneous,  and  those  like 
Blake,  who  can  make  a  figure  run  or  swim  or  fly,  always 
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produce  their  effect  by  combining  what  happens  at  dif- 
ferent instants  of  time. 

The  power  is  splendidly  seen  in  Pity  (Plate  30),  which  is  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  illustration  of  which  Blake  was  a  past 
master.  Again  and  again  poetry  conjures  up  in  his  mind's 
eye  a  completely  apprehended  visual  image.  Thus  Nature 
appears  as  a  female  figure  in  the  foreground  in  his  design  for 
MiltorCs  Ode  to  Christ'' s  Nativity  (Whitworth  Inst.,  Man- 
chester) .  Here  it  is  the  same.  Many  must  have  enjoyed  the 
music  of  Macbeth's  words  (in  Act  I,  Sc.  VII,  lines  21  .  .  .), 
when  he  speaks  in  horror  of  his  contemplated  murder.  Many, 
too,  must  have  received  from  it  some  vague  visual  image. 
But  Blake  alone  could  translate  perfect  veroal  into  perfect 
visual  language  and  leap  with  Shakespeare's  own  speed 
from  one  image  to  the  next. 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air  - 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. 

This  design  alone  should  show  that  literature  can  inspire 
a  painter  to  his  best.  This  is  indeed  illustration  -  something 
that  throws  light  upon  the  text,  not  (as  most  works  that  claim 
the  title  do)  confusion  and  darkness. 

It  is  also  possible  to  see  how  this  vision  gradually  came 
into  Blake's  mind,  from  two  preliminary  pencil  sketches 
(B.M.  '74-12-12-148  and  '94-6-12-12).  In  the  first  the 
riders  climb  upward  at  a  steeper  angle  and  the  body  of  the 
recumbent  woman  is  half  raised.  In  the  second,  though  the 
upper  portion  of  the  design  has  reached  its  final  form,  this 
figure  is  still  not  completely  horizontal  in  ^posture.  It  is 
only  in  the  final  version  that  her  head  lies  back  pillowless 
upon  the  ground,  so  that  she  is  not  so  much  at  rest  as  trans- 
fixed with  attention  in  contrast  both  to  the  racing  and  to 
the  stooping  movements  above.     No  reproduction  can  do 
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justice  to  the  suggestion  of  rainy  spaces  below  the  belt  of 
clouds  that  follow  the  track  of  the  couriers,  nor  to  the  delicate 
flesh  tints,  to  the  sharp  shimmer  of  gold  and  brown  on  the 
hair,  or  to  the  glittering  green  upon  which  it  lies  in  contrast 
to  the  opaque  green  above. 

In  1 80 1,  six  years  after  the  production  of  these  colour 
prints  Blake  painted  one  of  his  grandest  water-colours  -  the 
Entombment  (W.G.R.),  which  is  almost  in  monochrome,  the 
massing  of  light  and  shade  being  particularly  grand  and 
bold.  The  scene  is  lit  by  one  candle  held  by  the  central 
veiled  woman,  whose  light  falls  in  delicate  half-tone  upon  the 
vessels  of  ointment  upon  the  steps.  The  cloaks  hang  from  the 
shoulders  in  long  simple  folds,  which  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  treatment  of  draperies  by  Giotto. 

To  the  next  few  years  belong  some  of  the  happiest  of 
Blake's  transparent  water-colours.  One  of  the  most  charm- 
ing, the  River  of  Life,  about  1805  (W.G.R.),  is  designed  with 
a  joyous  freedom  which  exactly  interprets  the  spirit  of  the 
swimmers.  1808  is  the  date  of  the  series  of  water-colours 
illustrating  Paradise  Lost  (Boston),  which  are  among  the 
most  purely  pleasing  of  Blake's  works.  Mr.  Binyon,  who 
has  seen  it,  mentions  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  in  the  Creation 
of  Eve  (see  also  page  216). 

To  about  1808  also  must  belong  some  of  Blake's  illustra- 
tions in  water-colour  to  the  New  Testament,  such  as  The 
Woman  Taken  in  Adultery  at  Boston  -  another  fine  instance  of 
his  power  to  visualise  all  the  actions  exactly  as  described  in 
the  Bible  -  and  three  at  South  Kensington:  The  Woman  with 
the  Issue  of  Blood,  The  Transfiguration  and  Christ  in  the  House  of 
Martha  and  Mary  (V.  and  A.-  1689-71,  827-'84  and  9286 
L.A.).  The  last  is  a  splendid  example  of  control  of  lighting 
as  well  as  of  line.  Still  more  powerful  than  any  of  these  in 
the  use  of  line  to  express  different  kinds  of  movement  is 
David  delivered  out  of  many  Waters  (M.  2230). 

Between  1 8 1  o  and  1 8 1 7  there  is  no  evidence  that  Blake  pro- 
duced any  original  designs,  though  he  is  known  to  have 
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reprinted  some  already  invented.  In  1821  he  made  his  only 
woodcuts,  fourteen  illustrations  to  Thornton's  edition  of 
Virgil's  Eclogues.  These  are  of  great  importance  among 
his  works  since  though  not  technically  skilful,  they  show 
an  appreciation  of  the  medium  and  owe  their  charm  and 
variety  of  design,  more  than  any  of  his  other  works,  to  a  direct 
appreciation  of  Nature's  beauties,  apart  from  mystical  ideas. 
One  of  the  best  of  Blake's  later  water-colours  is  The  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins  of  1822  (Miss  Carthew),  where  light  and 
darkness,  turmoil  and  tranquillity,  are  grandly  opposed.  But 
it  is  in  his  twenty-one  engravings  commissioned  by  Linnell 
to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Job  (B.M.),  completed  in  1825, 
that  the  height  of  Blake's  power  in  his  final  phase  is  reached. 
All  the  designs  in  spite  of  the  many  symbols  which  they  con- 
tain, achieve  perfect  decorative  unity.  In  cases  like  JoVs 
Complaint  and  Satan  Smiting  Job^  where  Blake  had  produced 
a  similar  design  before,  the  engravings  of  1825  are  always 
simpler  and  less  mannered.  Technically  alone  they  far 
surpass  his  earlier  engravings  where  cross-hatching  is  too 
frequently  employed  under  the  influence  of  Basire.  This 
device,  so  destructive  to  the  beauty  of  the  engraved  line,  he 
now  used  very  sparingly  for  the  darkest  shadows  only.  By 
the  study,  partly  of  Diirer  and  partly  of  engravers  like  Marc- 
antonio,  Blake  had  now  mastered  a  method  that  is  entirely 
expressive  of  his  innate  artistic  needs.  It  depends  greatly 
upon  the  use  of  lines  running  side  by  side.  Now  every  small- 
est line  expresses  more  than  light  and  shade  and  contributes 
to  the  design.  Thus  in  Plate  31  those  deHneating  the  hair  of 
the  Almighty  and  the  robes  of  the  friends  are  Hke  sub- 
divisions of  the  large  linear  rhythm;  those  that  shade  Job's 
body  help  by  their  direction  to  model  its  form;  and  the 
treatment  of  his  loincloth  and  of  the  distant  dark  mountain 
introduce  valuable  varieties  of  texture  and  of  atmosphere. 
The  rushing  movement  of  God,  expressed  by  that  'long 
continuity  of  Une'  that  Blake  loved,  is  equally  uplifting  to 
Job  and  overwhelming  to  his  friends. 
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The  Job  series  also  expresses  Blake's  matured  philosophy  of 
life  better  than  anything  else  that  he  achieved.  His  meaning 
and  his  variations  from  literally  following  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative have  been  comprehensively  explained  in  the  book  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wickstead.  Job  passes  from  pros- 
perity to  every  kind  of  material  loss  and  spiritual  vexation 
until  he  cries  'Let  the  Day  Perish  wherein  I  was  born.'  The 
design  for  this  and  for  the  other  tragic  scenes  like  Satan 
Smiting  Job  and  The  Just  Upright  Man  is  Laughed  to  Scorn 
are  among  the  grandest  of  the  series  and  have  each  their 
separate  flavour.  Then  comes  the  moment  when  the  young 
Elihu,  in  one  of  the  most  impressive  designs,  rebukes  the 
friends  as  well  as  Job  himself,  and  pointing  to  the  stars 
upholds  a  wider  ideal  than  that  of  Self- Righteousness. 
Thence  begins  comfort  for  Job. 

This  is  followed  by  the  Whirlwind  illustration,  where  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  supernatural.  The  marginal 
design,  an  important  part  of  the  conception,  repeats  the 
movement  of  the  wind  in  reverse.  Then  follows  the  equally 
inspired  and  better  known  illustration  of  The  Sons  of  God 
shouted  for  Joy.  Here,  as  in  David  delivered  out  of  many  Waters,  the 
outstretched  arms  of  figures  outside  the  design,  and  the 
wings  soaring  out  of  the  picture  above,  are  expressive  of 
infinity  in  all  directions.  Two  designs  of  peculiar  strength 
in  the  distribution  of  weight  occur  towards  the  end  of  the 
series  :  Job^s  Sacrifice  and  The  Daughters  of  Job.  In  conclusion 
there  is  a  joyous  illustration  oi  Job  and  his  family  singing  and 
playing  musical  instruments  beneath  an  oak-tree. 

Blake's  last  undertaking,  which  he  left  incomplete  at  his 
death,  was  that  of  engraving  a  series  of  designs  for  Dante's 
Divina  Commedia.  A  few  engravings  of  these  exist,  mostly 
unfinished,  and  a  hundred  preliminary  sketches  in  water- 
colour  of  which  twenty  are  at  Millbank.  Apart  from  their 
unfinished  condition,  the  fact  that  Blake  was  not  always 
in  sympathy  with  Dante  makes  them  less  representative  of 
him  than  is  the  Job  series.   Yet  they  all  exemplify  admirably 
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the  power  that  imaginative  literature  had  over  him  of  call- 
ing up  visions.  Of  those  at  Millbank  The  Primeval  Giants 
Sunk  in  the  Soil  is  remarkable  in  its  rendering  of  living  beings 
become  inanimate.  The  Approach  to  the  Gate  of  Purgatory 
(3367)  is  as  powerful  as  any  of  his  visions  of  a  Divine  being. 
Beatrice  addressing  Dante  from  the  Car  (3369)  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest in  colour  and  in  the  variety  of  outline  produced  by  the 
brush  stroke.  An  allied  subject  to  this,  Beatrice  on  the  Car, 
Dante  and  Matilda  (B.M.  191 8-4-1 3-5),  is  equally  delicate 
in  its  hue  and  more  mysterious  and  spacious.  At  Birming- 
ham the  water-colour  and  the  engraving  of  the  Circle  of  Lovers 
can  be  compared.  Both  show  Blake's  unique  power  of 
representing  an  endless  stream  of  moving  persons,  who  in  this 
case  are  never  to  be  at  rest.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  decide 
which  was  more  beautiful,  the  engraving  with  its  series  of 
equally  thin  lines  all  decofatively  expressive  in  direction,  or 
the  water-colour  with  its  brush  outlines  varying  in  breadth 
with  the  sensitive  turn  of  the  hand. 

The  last  painting  that  Blake  ever  finished  was  the  Ancient 
of  Days  striking  the  circle  of  the  earth  (Whitworth  Inst., 
Manchester) .  He  laid  it  down  with  the  words  'There,  I  have 
done  all  I  can.  It  is  the  best  I  have  ever  finished.  I  hope 
Mr.  Tatham  will  like  it.'  The  design  he  had  invented  long 
before,  in  1794,  as  his  frontispiece  to  Europe.  But  the  reds 
and  blacks  of  the  final  Manchester  version  are  far  more  suit- 
able to  the  conception  than  the  colours  of  the  earliest  example 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  representation  of  the  intensely 
vigorous  and  concentrated  action  of  the  Creator  Himself, 
was  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  career  of  this  great  creative  genius. 

In  proportion  to  his  greatness  Blake  had  but  little  imme- 
diate influence  upon  English  painting.  During  his  last  few 
years  however  he  was  surrounded  by  a  small  group  of  ardent 
admirers  chiefly  brought  together  by  his  friend  John  Lin- 
NELL  (i 792-1882),  although  the  latter's  own  conscientious 
style  in  landscape  and  portraiture  had  been  formed  and  fixed 
before  he  came  to  admire  Blake. 
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Of  Blake's  actual  followers  George  Richmond  (1809- 
1896)  imitated  him  the  most  closely,  but  only  for  a  short 
period.  The  influence  remains  in  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria  (M.  1492),  in  the  sculpturesque  modelling  and  the 
treatment  of  the  draperies.  But  soon  after  Blake's  death 
Richmond  abandoned  this  type  of  work  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful portrait-painter. 

Edward  Calvert  (1799- 1883)  and  Samuel  Palmer  did 
not  so  much  imitate  Blake  in  general  as  find  inspiration  in 
one  particular  mood  in  his  work,  which  was  most  perfectly 
expressed  in  the  woodcuts  illustrating  Virgil's  Eclogues .  They 
sought  to  glorify  the  ideals  of  a  primitive  pastoral  society  of 
shepherds  and  ploughmen  which  they  believed  to  have 
existed  in  the  beginnings  of  the  world.  They  called  them- 
selves 'the  Ancients.' 

Calvert,  who  was  born  in  Devon  and  went  to  sea  at  an 
early  age,  must  have  had  ideas  of  this  kind  before  he  met 
Blake  in  1824.  A  great  charm  belongs  to  his  early  work. 
In  his  copper  engraving  The  Bride  (B.M.),  the  details  are 
executed  with  a  delicacy  of  enjoyment  that  differs  consider- 
ably from  Blake's  bolder,  more  generalised  style.  Calvert's 
woodcuts  show  the  influence  more  strongly.  The  modelling 
of  the  figure  and  the  tight  garment  which  he  wears  in  The 
Ploughman  (B.M.)  (Plate  32)  (c.  1826),  would  not  have  been 
so  conceived  but  for  Blake.  Calvert  also  shows  Blake's  own 
command  over  weight  and  contrasted  movement.  But  he 
greatly  excels  him  in  exuberance  of  detail  and  in  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  uses  the  peculiar  possibilities  of  the  woodcut. 
Nor  could  a  better  instance  be  found  of  contrasts  of  shape 
and  counterchanges  of  black  and  white  giving  to  the  eye 
that  kind  of  delight  that  usually  belongs  to  colour  alone. 
An  early  water-colour  by  Calvert,  entitled  A  primitive  city 
(L.  Davis  Coll.),  shows  his  powers  as  a  colourist  at  this 
time.  It  is  like  a  mediaeval  miniature.  It  was  chiefly  as 
a  colourist  that  Calvert  in  later  life  developed,  producing 
after  an  intermediate  academic  stage  some  sensitive  sketches 
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in  oils  like  the  Toung  Shepherd  (B.M.).  But  for  all  their 
genuine  feeling,  their  soft  non-committal  outlines  cannot 
satisfy  with  the  same  completeness  as  his  earlier  engravings 
and  woodcuts. 

Samuel  Palmer  (1805-1881),  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  was 
of  a  less  serene  temperament  than  Calvert.  His  sources  of 
inspiration  were  Biblical  rather  than  Classical.  Blake's  in- 
fluence is  clearly  seen  in  the  massive  build  and  swift  stride 
of  Ruth  returning  from  gleaning  (Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer).  But 
Palmer's  most  characteristic  works  are  his  sepia  landscapes 
of  which  several  are  at  Millbank.  Various  versions  exist  of 
the  Bright  Cloud  (M.  3312),  a  typical  example  of  his  imagi- 
native landscape  painting.  Its  mood  is  perhaps  best  summed 
up  in  the  word  'glory.'  He  loves  to  depict  a  sudden  mo- 
mentary effect  of  light,  in  which  man  seems  to  be  brought 
close  to  the  unseen  world.  His  water-colours  of  the  period 
when  he  lived  in  Kent,  from  1826  to  1833,  are  his  most  in- 
spired works.  Some  are  careful  studies  of  tree  forms;  but 
the  most  original  of  this  type  are  careless  in  execution,  but 
instinct  with  passion,  expressive  of  'moments  of  overwhelm- 
ing radiance  shining  on  scenes  of  exaggerated  abundance.' 
Other  characteristic  examples  at  Millbank  are  the  Harvest 
Moon  and  The  Girl  in  the  Field.  Palmer's  colour  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  full  and  rich,  sometimes  tending  to  too  great 
warmth.  After  Evening  Church  (M.  3697),  is  a  comparatively 
restrained  example.  His  powers  as  a  colourist  and  also  as 
a  draughtsman  are  well  seen  in  The  Timber  Waggon  (A.  H. 
Palmer  collection).  He  had  not  Calvert's  delicate  felicity 
in  rendering  detail  nor  his  command  of  his  medium.  After 
his  visit  to  Italy  his  work  became  more  laboured  and 
less  imaginative.  In  his  later  etchings  gradations  of  light 
are  finely  perceived,  but  the  medium  hardly  seems  the  best 
for  his  purpose.  Only  occasionally,  as  in  The  Early  Plough- 
man, is  there  something  of  a  return  to  the  poetry  of  his  youth. 
Thus  as  the  youthful  'ancients'  grew  older,  the  fire  kindled 
in  them  by  William  Blake  gradually  died  away. 


CHAPTER  XX 

ALFRED  STEVENS 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  in  an  age  when  painters  are 
increasing  in  number  the  quality  of  their  work  does  not 
necessarily  improve  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  period  occur- 
red in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Landscape  painting  certainly  achieved  great  heights;  but 
whether  other  branches  of  painting  improved  is  extremely 
questionable.  The  taste  of  the  day  demanded  the  story- 
picture.  But  in  supplying  the  demand  our  painters  failed 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  also  studying  effects  of  light  and 
of  inventing  fine  designs.  Thus  the  numerous  and  once 
popular  works  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1802- 1873)  de- 
pended for  their  appeal  upon  their  subject  matter  alone, 
examples  like  the  Donkey  and  Foal  (M.  1787),  where  there 
is  some  freshness  of  colour,  being  of  the  rarest. 

The  fashion  for  illustrating  Shakespeare  and  for  dressing 
up  characters  in  garments  of  other  days  produced  deplorable 
results.  Admirers  of  Constable  would  wish  to  like  the  works 
of  his  friend  Charles  Robert  Leslie  (i  794-1 859),  but  can- 
not but  be  repelled  by  their  theatrical  conception,  false  light- 
ing and  ugly  colour.  An  impressionistic  water-colour  sketch 
of  A  lady  in  a  conservatory  in  the  British  Museum,  alone  among 
his  works  exhibited  in  London  deserves  consideration. 

The  Irish  painter,  William  Mulready  (i  786-1 863), 
though  he  drew  more  carefully  than  Leslie,  had  equally 
little  taste  in  colour.  His  landscapes  such  as  A  Snow  Scene 
(N.G.  1038)  are  sincere  if  rather  dull.  Choosing  the  Wedding 
Gown  (V.  and  A.  145)  exhibited  in  1846,  shows  that  high 
finish  was  fashionable  before  the  advent  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites.    An  unintelligent  respect  for  detail  marred  the 
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works  of  two  younger  men  Daniel  Maclise  (1811-1870) 
and  William  Powell  Frith  (181 9-1909)  the  author  of  the 
popul3.r  Derby  Day  (N.G.  615),  destroying  the  HveHness  of 
their  drawing  and  the  unity  of  their  compositions.  A  more 
accomplished  if  scarcely  a  more  tasteful  painter  was  John 
Frederick  Lewis  (1805-1876)  much  of  whose  work  in  its 
minute  detail  and  in  its  study  of  sunlight  anticipated  the 
style  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

One  member  of  the  older  group,  the  Scotchman  Sir  David 
WiLKiE  ( 1 785-1 841),  was  considerably  more  gifted.  In  in- 
sight into  character  indeed  and  in  the  power  to  record  spon- 
taneous poses  he  even  equalled  Hogarth,  but  never  reached 
his  level  in  pure  painting.  Wilkie's  spontaneity  can  be  seen 
in  Blind  Man's  Buff  (N.G.  921)  (18 12)  and  his  sympathetic 
penetration  in  The  Refusal  (V.  and  A.  226)  (1816);  but  both 
are  marred  by  heavy  pigment  and  dirty  opaque  shadows. 
The  Newsmongers  of  1821  (M.  331)  shows  an  advance  in  the 
invention  of  a  striking  yet  wholly  natural  design,  as  well  as 
in  the  perception  of  a  subtle  effect  of  light.  Wilkie's  final 
looser  manner,  acquired  after  three  years  abroad  from  1825 
to  1828  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Germany,  can  be  seen  in  The 
Preaching  of  John  Knox  (M.  895).  The  new  treacly  quality 
of  paint  is  no  gain,  the  rough  sketch  for  the  subject  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  being  far  more  direct  and 
expressive. 

When  Wilkie's  contemporaries  dealt  with  loftier  themes, 
their  success  was  more  doubtful.  It  was  the  solemn  ambi- 
tion of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  (1786- 1846)  to  be  a  great 
historical  painter.  He  has  left  behind  some  huge  canvases. 
The  attention  he  has  received  from  art  historians  is  mainly 
due  to  the  romantic  facts  of  his  life,  his  autobiography  and  his 
suicide.  His  earlier  painting,  however,  does  show  spasmodic 
signs  of  power.  The  May  Day  of  1829  (M.  682)  is  feverish 
and  mannered;  but  in  Christ'' s  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Cincinnati) 
(1820)  there  is  something  impressive  in  the  way  in  which  all 
the  faces  of  varied  types  are  turned  to  the  Lord.    The  Raising 
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of  Lazarus  also  (formerly  at  Plymouth),  in  spite  of  one  or  two 
theatrical  figures,  is  of  considerable  beauty  in  colour,  in 
linear  design  and  even  in  the  quality  of  the  painting. 

Another  painter  of  this  period  who  attempted  heroic 
themes  was  Lawrence's  pupil  William  Etty  (1787- 1849). 
He  remained  all  his  life  a  student  in  the  life-class  of  the 
Academy,  attaining  remarkable  facility  in  painting  the  nude, 
rendering  with  skill  the  texture,  form  and  colour  of  flesh  in 
its  relation  to  lighting.  Most  of  his  works  are  re-adapted 
life  studies,  often  marred  by  the  model's  defects.  But  for 
this  The  Combat  (Edinburgh)  would  be  an  imposing  work 
on  the  strength  of  its  linear  design.  Etty  was  a  master  of 
technique.  The  glossy  hair  of  the  ladies  in  '  Youth  at  the  Prow 
and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm'  (N.G.  356)  may  not  appeal  to  modern 
taste;  but  none  of  Etty's  contemporaries  ever  painted  in  such 
pure  translucent  colour  with  such  clean  luminous  shadows 
or  used  their  brush  with  such  fluent  grace.  These  merits 
are  seen  with  no  affectations  to  mar  them  in  The  Woman 
at  a  Fountain  (V.  and  A.  -  d.  52). 

Such  being  the  prominent  painters  in  England,  when  Stevens 
and  Watts  began  their  careers,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
them  looking  elsewhere  for  inspiration.  Both  learned  much 
from  Italy  and  both  remained  independent  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  movement,  being  somewhat  older  than  its 
leaders.  But  Stevens  was  primarily  concerned  with  per- 
fection of  form  for  its  own  sake  and  Watts  with  the  expression 
of  ideas. 

The  genius  of  Alfred  Stevens  (1818-1875)  has  scarcely 
yet  received  general  recognition.  This  is  partly  because  his 
work  lacks  obvious  romantic  appeal  and  partly  because, 
owing  to  his  habit  of  procrastination  and  to  the  exacting 
standard  which  he  set  himself,  he  has  left  comparatively  little 
that  is  finished.  Yet,  if  several  of  his  contemporaries 
had  more  original  ideas  to  express,  Stevens  excelled  them 
all  in  the  means  of  visual  expression.  For  he  was  not  only 
a  great  sculptor,  architect  and  decorator,  but  the  surest 
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draughtsman  and  the  most  skilled  painter  of  his  period  in 
England. 

Stevens  was  baptised  at  Blandford,  Dorset,  in  January, 
1 8 18.  His  father  was  a  house-painter,  who  also  did  heraldic 
work.  In  1833,  Stevens,  unable  to  afford  the  fee  of  ;^500 
which  Landseer  charged  his  pupils,  accepted  ,^50  from 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Best,  which  enabled  him  to  go  to  Italy. 
Here  he  stayed  till  1842,  learning  figure  drawing  in 
Florence,  decoration  in  Milan,  the  technique  of  Titian  in 
Venice  and  the  composition  of  Michelangelo  in  Rome.  In 
Rome,  too,  he  worked  under  the  Danish  sculptor  Thor- 
waldsen.  On  his  return  to  England,  Stevens'  versatile  gifts 
were  variously  employed.  He  taught  design  for  over  a  year 
in  Somerset  House,  where  he  said  to  a  student  who  claimed 
to  have  'sketched  in  the  ornament,'  'Sir,  we  don't  sketch 
here;  we  draw.'  He  designed  the  lions  for  the  British 
Museum  railings  in  1852,  and  the  four  mosaics  of  Prophets  for 
St.  Paul's  dome  in  1862.  He  also  decorated  the  interiors  of 
several  large  mansions. 

He  designed  stoves  and  fenders  for  a  Sheffield  firm,  pro- 
ducing a  revolution  there  in  industrial  art  before  the  days  of 
William  Morris.  From  1856  to  his  death  in  1875  he  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  Wellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  a  task  which  brought  him  almost  as  much  tragic 
disappointment  as  Michelangelo  suffered  over  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  impossibly  high 
standard  of  his  own  aims  and  partly  to  what  Mr.  Stannus 
calls  'the  blundering  good  intentions'  of  government  officials. 
In  the  matter  of  proportion  the  monument  may  be  open  to 
criticism,  but  no  praise  is  too  high  for  individual  pieces  of 
sculpture. 

The  same  severe  obedience  to  formal  conditions  controlled 
all  his  inventions  in  marble  or  on  canvas.  His  style  was  not 
so  much  an  imitation  of  the  forms  as  a  re-incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It  is  seen  best  in  the 
sketches  and  cartoons  at  Millbank  for  the  never  completed 
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decorations  for  Dorchester  House.  These  designs,  which 
occupied  him  from  1858  to  about  1864,  are  richer  than  the 
earher,  coldly  classical  work  of  1847  at  Deysbrook  or  even 
than  the  restrained  decorations  of  1855  for  Don  Murietta's 
house  at  Kensington.  The  cartoon  for  the  Judgment  of  Paris 
(M.  3743)  which  was  to  have  adorned  the  dining-room  is  a 
masterpiece  of  the  kind  of  restraint  required,  the  colour  being 
subdued  without  being  dull  and  the  action  quiet  without 
being  lifeless.  There  is  a  shy  grace  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
goddesses  and  great  beauty  in  the  knitting  together  of  the 
design  by  variously  held  outstretched  arms. 

Less  complete,  but  more  powerful,  is  the  Cartoon  for  the 
West  Wall,  South  Angle  of  the  Dining-room  (N.G.  3733)  (Plate 
33).  Not  only  are  the  contours  enforced  by  thick  lines,  but 
the  brush  strokes  of  the  shading  frequently  follow  and  caress 
the  solid  form  in  a  way  that  only  happens  in  the  paintings  of  a 
sculptor.  This  can  especially  be  seen  in  the  curved  strokes 
across  the  thigh  of  the  seated  child.  The  anatomist's  know- 
ledge has  helped  the  linear  design  also,  as  in  the  bold  sweep- 
ing curve  of  the  contour  of  the  youth  with  arm  upraised,  who 
was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  enclosing  arch  at  the  end  of  the  wall. 
The  square  step  upon  which  the  woman's  hand  rests  also 
emphasises  the  architecture.  The  unfinished  condition  of 
the  painting  has  one  advantage,  in  proving  that  Stevens 
thought  in  terms  of  colour  from  the  very  first.  Here  he  was 
planning  a  simple  but  effective  union  of  black,  raw  sienna 
and  Indian  red.  His  gift  for  subdued  harmonies  can  be 
seen  in  two  small  decorative  panels  of  1848,  Judith  (M.  1922) 
a  scheme  of  silver,  grey  and  yellow,  and  Alfred  and  his  mother 
(M.  1923)  which  includes  more  than  one  red  and  a  pale 
green. 

Not  the  least  important  of  Stevens'  achievements  are  his 
portraits.  Of  these,  not  more  than  about  seventeen  are 
known  to  exist;  and  of  finished  mature  work  in  oils  not 
more  than  four.  But  these  are  enough  to  prove  that  he  was 
technically  the  most  perfect  portrait  painter  of  his  age.    Some 
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of  his  contemporaries  may  have  understood  character 
better;  though  he  was  actually  not  so  much  deficient  in 
grasp  as  deliberately  reticent  in  what  he  revealed,  showing  in 
this  a  mixture  of  English  reserve  and  of  a  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  sitter,  learned  from  the  Venetians. 

Stevens'  two  earliest  portraits  are  quite  in  the  English 
tradition.  That  oi Himself  at  the  age  of  fourteen  (M.  3805), 
is  a  stolid  piece  of  work,  not  quite  convincingly  drawn,  though 
redeemed  by  the  watchful  eyes.  The  other  small  portrait 
of  1832  oi  Samuel  Pegler  (M.  4200)  looks  a  good  likeness  of  a 
man  who  could  be  both  sad  and  humorous.  The  paint  is 
applied  somewhat  loosely,  though  without  the  graceful  ease 
of  Stevens'  later  work.  Several  unfinished  heads  in  oil  were 
painted  in  Italy.  The  Portrait  of  a  Man  (M.  2213)  of  about 
1839  is  like  a  Tintoretto  in  painting  and  like  a  Titian  in 
the  attractive  distinction  of  the  expression;  Stevens'  own 
sculpturesque  qualities  appear  in  the  broad  division  of  the 
head  into  planes.  This  is  still  more  emphatic  in  the  un- 
finished head  oi  John  Morris  Moore  (M.  2312)  whose  defiant 
expression  agrees  with  his  known  character.  The  method 
which  Stevens  had  adopted  from  the  Venetians  was  to  model 
the  head  first  in  monochrome  with  a  little  colour  mixed  and 
then  to  add  warm  transparent  glazes.  More  complete  in 
modelling  than  either,  though  only  in  the  monochrome 
stage,  is  the  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Best  (M.  3392). 

For  sympathetic  insight  one  of  Stevens'  finest  works  is  the 
never  completed  Mother  and  Child  (M.  3467),  a  portrait  of 
the  first  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  her  baby  (1850).  The  drawing 
of  the  hand  shows  the  artist's  sure  knowledge,  and  the  head 
of  the  laughing  baby  could  only  have  been  painted  by  a 
sculptor.  An  understanding  of  children  constantly  re- 
appears in  Stevens'  work,  a  beautiful  example  being  the 
Drawing  of  a  Dead  Boy  (M.  2737)  of  1859. 

Three  of  Stevens'  finest  portraits  belong  to  about  1854. 
That  of  W.  B.  Spence  (M.  2329)  is  carried  far  enough  to  reveal 
a  man  of  keen  intellect  and  social  charm.    The  palest  of  the 
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half  tones  with  apparently  the  most  indefinite  contour  per- 
forms its  function  in  the  clear  cut  modelling  of  the  head. 
The  portraits  of  Leonard  Collmann  and  his  wife  are  unfortu- 
nately separated.  That  of  the  husband  combines  Stevens' 
own  sculpturesque  qualities  with  unexpected  traces  of  the 
influence  of  Lawrence. 

The  character  of  the  beautiful  and  contemplative  Mrs. 
Collmann  (N.G.  1775)  retains  a  mystery  which  is  part  of  her 
charm.  Her  fine  features,  the  neck,  the  large  eyes,  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  the  subtle 
modelling  round  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  are  instances  of  the 
astonishing  completeness  with  which  every  shape  has  been 
explained.  The  complexion  has  been  added  smoothly  and 
not  very  thickly  to  the  thin  monochrome  foundation.  The 
portrait  near  it  by  Watts  oi Russell  Gurney  (N.G.  1654)  is  also 
finely  modelled,  but  as  though  the  painter  had  been  gradu- 
ally building  up  the  head  in  clay  and  had  for  instance 
pressed  in  the  hollow  below  the  cheek-bones  with  his  thumb. 
In  contrast  Mrs.  Collmann's  head  indicates  that  Stevens 
had  completely  apprehended  the  solid  shape  before  his 
brush  touched  the  canvas,  as  though  by  clearing  the  rough 
marble  away  to  find  the  finely  chiselled  form  underneath. 
In  fact,  if  open  to  criticism  at  all,  it  would  be  on  the  grounds 
that  some  softness  of  texture  has  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  explanatory  definition.  On  the  other  hand  full  value  has 
been  given  to  textures  in  the  fluent  painting  of  the  amethyst- 
coloured  dress,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  golden  hair 
by  sweeping  brush  strokes,  which  are  more  than  merely  grace- 
ful like  Gainsborough's,  since  they  so  determine  the  shape, 
that  air  can  be  felt  inside  each  curl.  All  these  beauties  of 
colour  and  of  painting  added  to  the  sure  drawing  and  to  the 
finely  selected  pose  give  this  portrait  a  just  claim  to  be 
described  as  the  most  beautiful  English  portrait  painted  in 
Victorian  times. 

One  other  artist  of  a  younger  generation,  Frederic  Lord 
Leighton  (1830- 1 896)  may  claim  in  view  of  the  beauty  of 
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his  sculpture  a  certain  rivalry  with  Stevens.  He  founded 
himself  upon  the  Greeks  rather  than  upon  Michelangelo. 
His  painting,  however,  is  on  a  markedly  lower  level.  There 
are  examples  of  his  early  work  like  the  Man  in  Armour  at 
Birmingham,  where  he  manages  to  reproduce  a  certain  rich- 
ness of  paint  akin  to  that  of  the  Venetians.  But  paintings 
characteristic  of  his  maturity,  such  as  Psyche  (M.  1574)  or  the 
Captive  Andromache  (Manchester),  though  correct  in  drawing 
and  designed  with  considerable  dignity,  are  so  marred  by  the 
smooth  slippery  quality  of  the  paint  and  the  total  want  of 
taste  and  perception  in  the  colour  as  to  be  considerably  more 
enjoyable  in  reproductions  than  when  seen  in  the  original. 
To  a  greater  painter  than  Leighton  it  is  now  time  to  turn. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

WATTS 

Compared  with  those  of  Stevens,  the  works  of  George 
Frederick  Watts  (i  817-1904)  seldom  reach  so  high  a 
standard  of  taste  or  of  craftsmanship,  partly  because  he  was 
never  contented  with  such  mere  outward  perfection  as  he 
might  have  attained.  He  wrote  to  Ruskin,  'My  instincts 
cause  me  to  strive  after  things  that  are  hardly  within  the 
province  of  art,  things  rather  felt  than  seen.'  In  this  he 
often  failed,  but  his  successes  were  on  so  high  a  level  as  to 
raise  him  to  the  rank  of  greatness. 

In  character  Watts  was  both  ambitious  and  modest,  always 
certain  of  the  value  of  his  message,  yet  seldom  satisfied  with 
his  powers  of  expression.  He  believed  in  no  precise  religious 
creed,  yet  never  doubted  the  importance  of  ethics  or  the 
existence  of  things  supernatural.  His  intensely  earnest  atti- 
tude made  him  sometimes  merely  didactic,  but  also  led  to 
his  greatest  triumphs;  to  ignore  it  is  to  fail  to  appreciate  his 
work;  it  was  this  that  made  him  all  his  life,  in  spite  of  bodily 
frailty,  wrestle  with  herculean  problems  and  exult  in  covering 
colossal  canvases.  It  would  seem  like  a  kind  of  prophecy 
that  his  first  known  childish  production  should  have  been  a 
drawing  of  Sisyphus. 

Watts  was  bom  in  London.  His  father,  George  Watts,  an 
unsuccessful  maker  of  musical  instruments,  appears  from  his 
son's  portrait  of  him  of  1835  (Mrs.  Watts) -a  work  which  re- 
flects the  style  of  the  period  -  to  have  been  a  man  of  dreamy 
melancholic  temperament ;  yet  he  was  optimistic  enough 
to  continue  believing  in  his  boy's  gifts  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
couraging verdict  upon  his  work  given  by  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee.  Watts'  Self  Portrait 
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of  the  same  year  is  slighter  and  more  fluent  in  handling.  The 
large  serious  eyes  are  its  most  arresting  feature.  Watts'  first 
known  figure  composition,  a  scene  from  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  (G.  96)  belonging  to  about  the  same  date  is  at  the 
Gompton  Gallery,  near  Guildford.  In  1 837  Little  Miss  Hopkins 
(G.  94),  a  competent  but  conventional  portrait  was  exhibited 
with  The  Wounded  Heron  (G.  78),  a  work  which  shows  how 
early  Watts  mastered  his  materials  and  how  early  he  had 
didactic  aims. 

If  Watts  were  asked  to  what  artist  he  owed  most,  he  would 
reply  that  he  was  a  humble  follower  of  Pheidias.  Homer  had 
been  his  inspiration  since  childhood  and  much  of  his  youth 
had  been  spent  among  the  Elgin  Marbles.  His  paintings 
always  have  a  sculpturesque  quality  and  his  own  powers  as 
a  sculptor  can  be  seen  in  the  splendid  bronze  equestrian 
statue  in  Kensington  Gardens  entitled  Physical  Energy,  and 
in  the  gigantic  statue  of  Tennyson  at  Lincoln. 

Second  only  to  this  influence  came  that  of  the  Venetian 
painters,  especially  of  Titian.  In  1843  Watts  won  a  prize  in  a 
competition  for  the  decoration  of  the  newly  built  Houses  of 
Parliament  with  a  cartoon  of  Caractacus  led  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  fragments  of  which  are  in  the  V.  and  A. 
He  was  thus  enabled,  from  1843  to  1847,  ^o  work  in  Italy. 
Here  he  came  to  know  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  who  be- 
came the  most  influential  and  the  warmest  friends  of  his 
life.  Here  he  studied  Venetian  painting,  made  experiments 
in  fresco  and  produced  a  number  of  portraits,  mostly  imbued 
with  a  romantic  flavour. 

This  epithet  'romantic,'  though  inapplicable  to  most  of 
Watts'  work,  expresses  the  mood  of  much  that  he  painted 
in  Italy.  The  small  Orlando  and  the  Witch  (G.  126)  designed 
at  this  time  and  completed  later,  has  something  of  the  weird- 
ness  of  a  Goya  and  something  of  the  swiftly  handled  model- 
ling of  a  Daumier.  Such  display  of  brush  work  is  unusual 
with  Watts.  The  large  Story  from  Boccaccio  (M.  191 3)  is 
painted  with  almost  the  simple  directness  of  a  fresco.    The 
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fleeing  woman  is  splendidly  drawn;  and  her  pose  skilfully 
bridges  over  the  gulf  between  her  and  the  group  of  specta- 
tors. The  treatment  of  the  landscape  and  the  suggestion  of 
thunderous  atmosphere  are  just  sufficiently  realistic  to  aid 
rather  than  to  impair  the  decorative  effect.  Another  splen- 
did landscape  occurs  in  Echo  (M.  1983),  an  even  more  satis- 
fying design  by  reason  of  its  repose.  It  was  begun  in  tem- 
pera and  is  excellently  preserved.  Of  great  beauty  is  the 
modelling  of  the  figure  by  delicate  halftones;  and  the  way  in 
which  the  curves  of  its  subtle  contours  are  united  by  con- 
tinuation with  those  of  the  tree  (a  device  borrowed  from 
Giorgione)  is  only  one  of  many  felicities. 

Another  dignified  design,  conceived  in  broad  simple 
masses  like  a  fresco,  is  Aristides  and  the  Shepherd  (G.  83) 
painted  in  1848  -  1850.  Watts'  powers  as  a  decorator  on  a 
large  scale  can  be  seen  in  Alfred  Inciting  the  Saxons  against  the 
Danes  (1847)  in  the  committee  room  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  little  encouragement  was  given  to  these  gifts.  When 
Watts  offered  to  decorate  Euston  Station  gratuitously  with 
The  Progress  of  the  Cosmos,  the  authorities  refused.  The 
Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  however,  allowed  him  to  decorate 
their  hall  with  a  true  fresco  -  A  Hemicycle  of  Lawyers  -  which 
he  completed  in  1859.  The  design,  which  owes  something  to 
Raphael's  School  of  Athens,  is  one  of  large  impersonal  dignity. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  working  in  other  methods.  The 
large  Dray  Horses  (M.  1633)  with  its  massive  modelling  and 
rich  warm  colour  belongs  to  1864.  In  1862  Watts  began  the 
design  for  Jacob  and  Esau  (C.  125)  (Plate  34)  which  he 
painted  in  1868.  The  dramatic  conception  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two  contrasted  characters  has  resulted  in  powerful 
drawing,  confident  painting  and  superb  composition.  Much 
of  the  effect  depends  upon  the  line  of  the  dark  hilly  horizon; 
the  placing  of  the  woman  below  in  the  middle  distance  add- 
ing height  and  dignity  to  the  forms  of  the  brothers.  Such  a 
colour  scheme  of  greenish-browns  was  used  with  great  effect 
by  Watts  at  this  period  more  than  once.    Something  like  it 
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(with  the  addition  of  a  subdued  blue)  occurs  in  the  small 
sketches  for  the  Eve  trilogy  at  Compton  and  at  Liverpool. 

In  1877  Watts  first  exhibited  Love  and  Death,  that  grand 
confession  of  faith  and  of  Agnosticism,  a  later  version  of  which 
hangs  at  Trafalgar  Square  (N.G.  1645).  The  veiled  figure 
expresses  in  its  raised  arm,  in  the  long  Une  of  its  back,  in  the 
ample  weight  of  its  Hellenic  robe,  a  strange  mercy  mingled 
with  power  ineluctable.  The  opposition  of  this  large  ges- 
ture to  the  weak  curves  of  the  wings  and  body  of  Love  is  a 
proof  that  meaning  can  make  design. 

Watts'  powers,  however,  were  not  confined  to  such  solemn 
creations.  In  1878  he  painted  one  of  the  most  spontaneous 
and  joyous  of  his  inventions,  The  Genius  of  Greek  Poetry  (C. 
15),  which  covers  only  quite  a  small  canvas.  A  naked  youth 
seated  on  a  rock  gazes  at  the  forces  of  nature,  who  fly,  run, 
swim  and  dive  around  him  in  the  spaces  of  the  sky  and  sea. 
The  pattern  of  light  and  dark,  the  simple  opposition  of 
curves  and  of  warm  with  cool  colours  -  all  contribute  to  this 
exultant  reincarnation  of  the  poetry  of  man's  physical  ex- 
istence. Endymion  (C.  16)  (outlined  in  1869,  completed 
1903)  also  echoes  the  Greek  spirit  in  a  more  mystical  aspect. 
The  weaving  of  the  curves  into  a  circle  gives  it  an  inevitable 
spontaneous  perfection. 

In  1 882  Watts  completed  one  of  his  grandest  large  alle- 
gories. Time,  Death  and  Judgment  (M.  1693).  Here  again 
contrasted  meanings  have  caused  contrasted  patterns.  The 
dress  of  Death  droops  like  herself,  the  buoyant  robe  that 
engirdles  Time  belongs  to  his  own  unquenchable  youth,  and 
above  them  both  the  cloak  of  Judgment  flies  swiftly  with  him 
through  the  sky.  The  outstretched  arm  of  Judgment  knits 
the  design  together  above,  while  the  two  figures  below 
daringly  cut  it  in  two.  The  balance  of  colour,  the  carmines 
and  orange  tints  against  the  gradations  of  deep  blue,  suggest 
the  inspiration  of  one  whom  for  pure  beauty  of  painting 
Watts  even  here  could  never  equal,  namely  Tintoretto. 

Death  appears  in  many  different  images  in  Watts'  work. 
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but  the  most  imposing  of  all  his  conceptions,  even  surpassing 
the  relentless  form  in  Love  and  Death  or  the  quiet  presiding 
angel  in  The  Court  of  Death  (M.  1894)  is  the  majestic  figure  in 
the  Messenger  (C.  85)  (1885)  who  stands  upright  and  at  ease, 
making  no  effort  -  echoing  in  line  and  in  spirit  something  of 
the  austere  repose  of  a  Greek  statue.  Something  of  this 
austerity  has  been  lost  in  the  later  Messenger  (M.  1646);  in 
the  Compton  version,  the  treatment  of  Death's  drapery- 
shows  Watts'  power  -  to  be  seen  in  almost  all  his  works  but 
never  more  nobly  used  than  here  -  of  adapting  what  he 
had  learned  from  the  Elgin  Marbles  to  express  his  own 
ideas  and  visions. 

Watts  was  never  specifically  Christian  and  so  was  never 
able  to  paint  Christ.  Once,  however,  in  For  he  had  great 
possessions  (M.  1632)  he  dealt  with  the  effect  of  the  Master's 
words  upon  another.  The  design  is  perfect  in  its  extreme 
simplicity.  Much  of  its  emotional  force  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  rich  man's  face,  like  the  faces  in  many  of  Watts' 
grandest  conceptions,  is  turned  away  from  the  spectator. 
The  bowed  head,  the  irresolute  fingers  and  above  all  the 
fettering  weight  of  the  heavy  robe,  the  downward  pull  of 
which  is  the  making  of  the  design,  express  far  more  than 
could  be  conveyed  by  the  countenance  alone.  The  quality 
of  the  paint  is  characteristic  of  Watts,  the  robe  being  the 
richer  and  the  chain  and  the  gems  on  the  hand  the  more 
brilliant  because  all  display  of  cheap  glitter  is  avoided. 

In  1 90 1  Watts  painted  The  Slumber  of  the  Ages  (C.  29),  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  his  later  works,  daring  and  rich  in  con- 
trasted colour,  and  simple  and  monumental  in  design.  If 
this  which  is  of  his  final  period  be  compared  with  one  of  his 
early  pictures  like  Echo,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  as  time 
went  on  he  tended  to  blur  the  edges  of  his  contours  and  to 
merge  his  figures  in  atmosphere.  This  softness,  however,  is 
not  necessarily  a  weakness.  Behind  the  vapour  the  crea- 
tures of  Watts'  invention  have  always  weight  and  solidity. 
In  this  respect  his  late  work  resembles   the  late  work  of 
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Titian,  whose  Madonna  and  Child  (Mond  Coll.  N.G.)  painted 
at  the  age  of  over  ninety,  appear  as  substantial  beings  seen 
through  an  atmospheric  mist. 

Imaginative  figure  composition,  though  the  centre  of 
Watts'  ambition,  was  by  no  means  his  only  employment  as 
a  painter.  He  painted  a  number  of  landscapes  which  are  on 
a  high  level  of  beauty.  Those  of  mountain  scenery  are 
among  the  finest.  They  often  consist  of  hardly  more  than  a 
firm  rocky  mass  rigid  in  outline,  saturated  with  colour,  sil- 
houetted as  a  dark  mass  against  a  luminous  sky.  In  Sunset 
on  the  Alps  (C.  120)  (1888)  the  shape  of  a  towering  peak  is 
repeated  by  that  of  a  yet  loftier  cloud  rising  above  it,  giving 
an  impression  of  vast  space  and  height.  Mrs.  Watts  owns 
one  of  Watts'  finest  landscapes,  a  picture  of  haystacks 
glowing  Hke  copper  in  the  evening  sun,  entitled  The  Air  a 
Solemn  Stillness  Holds. 

More  important  than  his  landscapes  are  the  portraits  by 
Watts.  These  are  well  represented  by  his  generous  gift  to 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Technically  they  reach  on 
an  average  a  higher  level  of  success  than  his  more  ambi- 
tious work.  Psychologically  as  revelations  of  character,  they 
are  markedly  unequal.  Yet  for  revealing  the  minds  of  the 
great  men  of  intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Watts  is 
the  only  portrait  painter  who  will  stand  comparison  with 
Reynolds  in  the  eighteenth.  His  total  lack  of  sense  of 
humour  blinded  him  to  some  sides  of  character  which  Sir 
Joshua  would  have  understood;  yet  his  own  type  of  intellect 
enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  certain  mental  subtleties  that 
peculiarly  belonged  to  his  age. 

While  his  portrait  oi Meredith  (N.P.G.  1543)  has  little  pro- 
fundity and  that  of  ^rozx'mn^  (N.P.G.  looi),  shows  that  the 
painter  was  puzzled  about  the  poet  -  yet  when  faced  with 
sitters  imbued  with  a  seriousness  akin  to  his  own.  Watts 
could  penetrate  their  minds  with  profound  insight. 

The  portrait  oi  Gladstone  (N.P.G.  1126)  of  1858,  tells  far 
more  of  the  statesman's  conscientious  mind  than  Millais' 
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superficially  more  startling  likeness  (N.G.  1666).  The  quiet 
harmony  of  browns  and  dull  greens  and  the  transparent 
background  show  Watts  as  a  worthy  follower  of  the  Vene- 
tians. Of  his  portraits  of  his  life-long  friend  Tennyson,  with 
whom  he  had  much  in  common,  that  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  is  the  finest.  The  rich  colour,  the  felicitous 
design  and  the  splendid  drawing  (especially  of  the  brows 
and  mouth)  make  it  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  great  bard. 

That  mental  attitude  which  Tennyson  called  'honest 
doubt,'  a  scepticism  that  was  the  reverse  of  indifference, 
was  well  understood  by  Watts;  for  it  existed  in  himself. 
Josephine  Butler,  when  she  saw  Watts'  portrait  of  herself 
(N.P.G.  2194)  declared  that  he  had  brought  to  light  a 
period  of  which  she  thought  no  trace  was  left,  when  her 
faith  had  wavered. 

Superior  to  this  in  the  precise  modelling  of  subtle  forms 
is  the  head  of  John  Stuart  Mill  (N.P.G.  1009)  a  fine  example 
of  the  painter's  gradual  application  of  loaded  pigment,  as 
he  became  more  and  more  acquainted  with  a  countenance. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  portrait  of  Matthew  Arnold 
(Plate  35a)  (N.P.G.  1000)  which  at  first  merely  attracts  by 
its  handsomeness  and  refinement,  till  gradually  the  mind  is 
impressed  by  the  further  side  of  the  face  -  especially  by  the 
irregular  height  of  the  left  eyebrow  -  which  reveals  a  strained 
perplexity  and  an  engrossment  with  insoluble  problems.  The 
blue  eyes,  the  warm  flesh  tint,  the  shaded  red  chair,  the  green- 
grey  coat  and  the  brown  background  make  a  fine  harmony. 
As  in  the  portrait  of  Mill,  the  paint  has  that  quality  peculiar 
to  certain  portraits  by  Watts,  as  though  the  finely  drawn 
head  had  been  modelled  out  of  putty. 

That  Watts'  sympathies  were  not  confined  to  the  minds  of 
poets  and  visionaries  can  be  seen  from  his  powerful  Lord 
Lawrence  (N.P.G.  1005)  -  an  equally  complete  record  of  the 
dominating  personality  of  a  man  of  action.  The  treatment 
of  the  hair  may  be  noted;  while  avoiding  any  display  of 
brilliance,  Watts  could  always  sum  up  a  lock  or  curl  in  a 
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few  broad  sweeps  of  the  brush,  in  contrast  with  his  more 
careful  treatment  when  deahng  with  the  features. 

The  variety  of  Watts'  technique  is  well  seen  in  his  por- 
traits. In  the  Gladstone  the  paint  is  mostly  thin  and  trans- 
parent. In  the  William  Morris  of  1880  (N.P.G.  1078),  one 
of  his  finest  in  colour,  the  grain  of  the  canvas  is  also  visible 
in  most  of  the  shadows  and  the  lights  are  by  no  means  thick. 
The  Lecky  (N.P.G.  1350)  dated  1878  is  fluent  and  swift  in 
technique,  unlike  a  typical  Watts.  The  Joachim  (C.  39) 
painted  in  1866  and  remarkable  for  the  intent  listening  ex- 
pression, is  like  a  Rembrandt  in  its  contrast  of  loaded  im- 
pasto  with  transparent  shadows.  Equally  proficient  techni- 
cally is  the  Walter  Crane  (N.P.G.  1750)  of  1891,  where  ease  of 
handling  is  combined  with  a  splendid  grasp  of  structure  and 
harmony  of  rich  colour. 

Watts'  work  is  not  over-popular  to-day.  This  is  partly 
because  of  a  mistaken  theory  that  human  inspiration  is 
harmful  to  beauty  of  form.  Certainly  a  painting  deserves 
condemnation  if  the  painter,  as  Watts  sometimes  did,  has 
relied  solely  upon  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  regardless  of  their 
fitness  for  translation  into  visual  terms.  Yet  the  opposite 
extreme  is  equally  dangerous.  None  of  those  who  have 
despised  human  inspiration  and  have  relied  solely  on  their 
powers  of  decorative  invention  have  ever  given  the  eye  such 
merely  formal  satisfaction  by  means  of  masses,  lines,  colours 
and  shadows  as  occurs  inFor  he  had  great  possessions  {M..  1632). 

When,  as  here.  Watts  obeyed  a  true  vision,  no  candid 
critic  can  deny  its  beauty.  When,  as  in  Faith  (M,  1639)  he 
put  together  a  collection  of  symbols  not  visualised  at  all, 
the  most  fervent  of  his  admirers  must  reluctantly  side  with 
his  opponents.  But  other  examples  are  more  baffling.  In 
some  designs  Watts  seems  at  first  to  have  received  a  noble 
vision,  but  before  he  had  transferred  it  to  canvas  to  have 
allowed  a  cloud  to  have  dimmed  its  pristine  clarity. 

Watts  often  painted  several  versions  of  the  same  subject. 
These  were  never  mere  replicas,  since  he  never  worked  at 
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the  new  version  in  the  presence  of  the  old.  Often  a  design 
was  strengthened  as  it  matured.  The  well-known  Hope 
(M.  1640)  is  stronger  in  drawing  and  better  proportioned 
in  design  than  the  earlier  picture  in  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman's 
Collection.  But  sometimes  the  gain  is  more  doubtful.  The 
small  study  of  1 868  at  Compton  for  She  Shall  be  called  Woman 
(121)  has  a  dignified  austerity  of  design,  absent  from  the 
later  larger  work  at  Millbank  (1642).  In  other  cases  the 
merits  of  the  first  and  last  version  are  almost  equal.  The 
fin2i\  Eve  Tempted  2ind  Eve  Repentant  (M.  1643,  and  1644)  are 
richer  in  colour  than  the  smaller  sketches  in  dull  brown  and 
blue  at  Liverpool  (Walker  G.)  and  at  Compton  (123); 
yet  some  eyes  will  always  be  more  charmed  by  the  earlier 
simpler  sketches. 

A  serious  fault  with  Watts  was  his  habit  of  allowing 
undigested  irrelevant  details  to  mar  a  grand  design.  The 
introduction  of  a  dove  or  of  peacock's  feathers  may  become 
seriously  distracting.  When  Ruskin  complained  that  Watts 
paid  too  little  attention  to  detail,  Watts  replied  that  truth 
did  not  consist  of  'a  bundle  of  parts,'  a  seemingly  logical 
answer.  Watts  rightly  desired  breadth,  but  if  he  brought  in 
details  at  all,  he  should  have  studied  them  with  that  care 
that  alone  can  lead  to  the  selection  necessary  for  their 
taking  their  place  in  a  large  decorative  scheme.  Early 
works  like  Echo  (M.  1983)  do  show  evidence  of  this  needed 
care  and  selection.  But  Watts'  best  later  designs  are  those 
in  which  minor  accessories  are  totally  omitted. 

Watts  has  also  been  accused  of  indifference  as  to  the 
quality  of  his  paint.  Sometimes  in  later  work  the  shadows 
are  unpleasantly'  sticky.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  his 
most  successful  effects  have  been  produced  with  thick  paint. 
That  he  cared  about  technique  is  proved  by  his  own  state- 
ment, 'If  I  could  just  get  rid  of  technical  imperfections, 
which  necessarily  are  a  hindrance  to  the  utterance  of  my 
idea  ...  I  should  be  content.'  Moreover  any  close  study  of 
Watts'   development  will  bear  out  what  Mr.   Roger  Fry 
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wrote  of  him  in  1903,  'No  one  of  our  own  time  has  known 
so  much  of  the  technical  possibihties  of  paint  or  has  mastered 
more  various  or  more  difficult  manners.' 

Watts  is  a  painter  whose  work  needs  above  all  things  to 
be  judged  alone.  To  hang  the  work  of  Holman-Hunt  near 
his  is  an  injustice  to  both  painters,  in  making  their  individual 
qualities  appear  like  defects.  Secondly  Love  and  Death  is 
quite  incongruous  at  Trafalgar  Square.  It  belongs  to  a 
trilogy  from  which  it  should  never  have  been  separated  for 
artistic  reasons.  Before  long  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
hindrances  to  the  appreciation  of  a  great  man's  work  will 
be  removed,  that  men  will  see  that  the  noblest  forms  can 
only  come  from  a  noble  subject  and  renew  the  honour  due 
to  one  who  was  always  noble  in  intention  and  who  in  no 
few  instances  achieved  supreme  nobility  of  expression. 

A  painter  for  whose  work  Watts  had  the  greatest  admira- 
tion was  Louisa,  Lady  Waterford  (  i  8  i  8-  i  89  i  ) .  Though 
she  modestly  regarded  herself  as  no  more  than  an  amateur, 
her  small  water-colours  are  masterpieces  of  imagination. 
Sleeping  disciples  for  instance  (M.  3223)  (Plate  35b)  carries 
upon  it  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  something  vividly  seen 
with  the  mind's  eye  and  recorded  with  uncompromising 
fidelity.  In  style  it  is  related  to  the  earlier  work  of  Watts 
with  its  clear-cut  contours,  rather  than  to  his  later  more 
mysterious  manner.  Its  breadth  of  treatment,  which  proves 
the  artist's  knowledge  of  Venetian  painting,  would  make  it 
suitable  for  translation  into  a  large  altarpiece  or  large  fresco 
with  little  alteration;  for  the  colours  are  rich  and  luminous, 
the  light  and  shadow  boldly  distributed,  and  -  what  is  most 
important  -  the  figures  have  that  massiveness  and  solidity 
that  is  essential  to  a  large  design.  This  last  quality  is  rare 
in  Victorian  paintings  except  in  the  works  of  Stevens,  Watts 
and  Lady  Waterford.  A  fourth  exception  is  Madox  Brown 
in  a  few  of  his  works;  for  when  the  other  Pre-Raphaelites 
achieved  solidity  it  was  of  a  more  partial,  complicated  and 
less  monumental  kind. 

Rp 
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PRE-RAPHAELITES  :  HOLMAN-HUNT 

Three  painters,  William  Holman-Hunt  (182 7-1 910),  John 
Everett  Millais  (i  829-1 896)  and  Gabriel  Charles  Dante 
RossETTi  ( 1 828-1 882)  are  commonly  described  as  the  leaders 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement.  In  fact  Hunt  led  one 
movement  and  Rossetti  another.  To  discuss  which  was  more 
truly  Pre-Raphaelite  is  merely  to  quarrel  about  a  word. 
Both  accepted  the  nickname,  originally  given  them  in  deri- 
sion-and  it  is  still  a  convenient  label.  Otherwise,  although 
some  of  Rossetti's  early  work  was  painted  under  Hunt's 
supervision,  the  two  artists  had  little  in  common  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  were  both  rebels  against  the  academic 
art  of  the  day. 

Some  such  rebellion  was  then  badly  needed.  The  half- 
hearted spirit  betrayed  by  the  painters  of  the  eigh teen-forties 
is  accounted  for  in  Holman-Hunt's  book  Pre-Raphaelitism,  as 
follows :  'Artists  had  to  work  mainly  on  a  sort  of  charitable 
sufferance  from  the  rich,  who  were  not  always  more  than 
fashionably  refined.'  The  public  on  their  side  were  com- 
fortably persuaded  that  Raphael  was  the  greatest  painter 
that  the  world  had  seen.  The  blasphemy  implied  in  the 
title  Pre-Raphaelite  was  the  chief  cause  of  that  storm  of 
abuse  with  which  the  Brotherhood  was  greeted. 

Hunt  saw  that  Reynolds'  teaching  was  being  interpreted 
as  favouring  obedience  to  academic  rules,  especially  in  two 
matters.  Firstly,  painters  were  posing  their  figures  theatric- 
ally and  forcing  their  grouping  to  conform  with  rules  of 
linear  composition.  •  Hunt  valued  line  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, but  avoided  making  linear  arrangements  obtrusive 
to  the  extent  of  putting  people  into  improbable  attitudes. 
Secondly,  his  predecessors,  instead  of  studying  actual  eflfects 
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of  light,  would  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  illuminate  their  figures 
in  a  purely  arbitrary  manner.  Such  a  knowledge  of  light- 
ing as  Hogarth  had  might  have  justified  this  treatment;  but 
of  this  they  had  none.  Hunt  avoided  these  conventions  al- 
together, and  invariably  studied  his  figures  in  their  natural 
surroundings,  giving  an  attention  to  light  and  atmosphere 
that  makes  his  work  in  this  respect  a  link  between  that  of 
Turner  and  that  of  the  Impressionists. 

He  differed  from  the  latter  in  paying  minute  attention  to 
detail,  believing  this  to  be  'essential  for  training  the  hand  and 
eye  of  a  young  artist.'  But  he  denied  that  'the  relinquish- 
ment of  this  habit  of  work  by  a  matured  painter  would  make 
him  an  apostate  from  Pre-Raphaelitism.'  'I  am  the  freer 
to  say  this,'  he  adds,  'as  I  have  retained  later  than  either  of 
my  companions  the  restrained  handling  of  a  student.'  He 
was  no  mere  realist,  however,  since  he  believed  in  selection 
for  purposes  of  design  and  in  the  need  for  personal  inspira- 
tion. He  says  of  himself  and  of  Rossetti:  'Despite  differences, 
we  agreed  that  a  man's  work  must  be  the  reflex  of  a  living 
image  in  his  own  mind  and  not  the  icy  double  of  the  facts 
themselves.' 

Hunt  and  Rossetti  differed  entirely  as  to  the  qualities  to 
be  admired  and  imitated  in  the  works  of  the  early  Flemish 
and  Italian  painters.  Hunt  avoided  reproducing  any  of 
their  mannerisms,  failures  in  perspective  and  the  like,  valu- 
ing them  alone  for  their  fresh  keen  powers  as  observers  of 
nature.  He  argued  that  the  British  school  had  hitherto 
suffered  from  the  fact  that  it  had  'skipped  the  training  that 
went  to  Michelangelo.'  Rossetti  on  the  other  hand,  in  seek- 
ing to  escape  into  a  world  of  his  own,  encouraged  its  images 
to  take  colour  from  mediaeval  painting  and  deliberately  culti- 
vated an  archaic  manner.  This  kind  of  revivalism  was  not 
entirely  new.  The  work  of  the  fifteenth  century  Italians  had 
already  been  imitated  by  the  Nazarenes  of  Germany  led  by 
Overbeck,  by  William  Dyce  (i  806-1 865)  and  by  Rossetti's 
first  master  Ford  Madox  Brown  (1821-1893). 
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Hunt's  work,  being  concerned  not  with  the  revival  of  a 
style,  but  with  a  new  way  of  seeing  nature  herself,  gave  pro- 
portionately the  greater  shock  to  an  essentially  conservative 
public. 

Holman-Hunt's  eminently  readable  book  Pre-Raphaelitism 
owes  much  of  its  charm  to  his  vivid  and  detailed  memory 
of  faces,  conversations  and  landscapes.  His  own  character 
stands  out  as  one  of  exceptional  courage  and  strength  of 
will.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  a  half,  when  his  father, 
the  manager  of  a  London  warehouse,  arranged  for  him  to  be 
employed  at  a  full  time  job,  the  boy,  in  order  to  have  leisure 
for  painting,  independently  persuaded  an  estate  agent  to 
make  him  his  clerk.  At  sixteen  and  a  half,  he  declared  he 
would  earn  his  living  as  a  painter,  and  in  spite  of  much  hard- 
ship succeeded  thenceforward  in  carrying  out  his  intention. 

Before  this  he  had  already  had  lessons  from  Rogers,  a 
portrait-painter  to  whom  had  descended  by  a  series  of  inter- 
mediaries something  of  the  tradition  of  Reynolds.  This  in- 
fluence accounts  for  the  broad  treatment  of  Hunt's  Self 
Portrait  at  the  age  of  fifteen  (in  private  possession) .  Hunt 
says  of  Rogers'  teaching,  'The  lessons  of  boldness  I  received 
from  him  engrained  certain  habits  and  practices  which  after- 
wards cost  me  pains  to  eradicate.'  It  is  a  shock  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  his  painstaking  draughtsmanship  to  find 
him  speaking  more  than  once  of  'slovenliness'  as  his  'beset- 
ting sin,'  and  of  his  'great  impatience  to  reach  the  result.' 
But  the  many  slight  sketches  that  illustrate  his  book  and 
such  a  drawing  as  that  of  the  Porter  of  the  Hogarth  Club  (Birm- 
ingham) prove  how  vivaciously  he  could  jot  down  his  im- 
pression of  a  person  or  scene  and  that  the  careful  style  of  his 
finished  work  was  something  deliberately  acquired. 

When  Hunt  and  Millais  first  made  friends,  their  respective 
ages  were  seventeen  and  fifteen.  Nothing  could  be  more 
charming  than  the  glimpse  Hunt  gives  of  the  boy  Millais, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  hero  for  having  already  won 
Academy  prizes,  but  who  encouraged  him,  when  he  was 
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despondent,  by  admiring  his  drawing.  Though  technically 
more  advanced,  Millais  had  thought  less  about  the  purpose 
of  painting  and  was  eagerly  ready  to  enter  into  Hunt's 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

In  1847  Hunt  painted  the  two  kneeUng  figures  and  the 
palm-trees  in  Christ  and  the  Two  Marys  (in  private  possession) . 
The  trees  he  studied  in  Kew  Gardens,  the  Curator  presenting 
him  also  with  a  branch  to  take  home  and  draw.  These  like 
the  robes  of  the  kneeling  figures  have  been  carefully  studied, 
but  with  only  an  immature  power  of  selecting  forms  helpful 
to  the  composition.  He  left  the  picture  unfinished,  unable 
to  satisfy  himself  with  the  figure  of  Christ,  which  he  com- 
pleted nearly  fifty  years  later. 

He  had  already  read  what  was  then  published  of  Ruskin's 
Modern  Painters ^  on  which  he  commented,  'Of  all  its  readers 
none  could  have  felt  more  strongly  than  I  did  that  it  was 
written  for  me.' 

John  Ruskin  (i  819-1900),  the  most  influential  art  critic 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  not  the  originator  of  the  Pre- 
RaphaeUte  movement.  His  artistic  ideals  largely  coincided 
with  those  of  its  leaders;  and  his  fearless  defence  of  their 
painting,  beginning  in  1851,  when  they  were  being  most 
violently  censured,  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  their  work. 
His  admiration  for  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  Turner  were  perfectly  consistent.  For,  while  at  the 
centre  of  his  artistic  gospel  was  belief  in  'Truth  to  Nature,' 
in  practice  he  preferred  one  kind  of  truth  to  another -valuing 
pictures  that  explained  the  structure  of  what  was  represented 
more  than  those  that  merely  suggested  its  momentary  ap- 
pearance. Thus  he  praised  Holman-Hunt,  whose  truths 
were  of  the  first  -  and  blamed  Constable,  whose  truths  were 
of  the  second  kind;  while  he  extolled  Turner  most  of  all 
because  he  combined  both  kinds  of  truth. 

Ruskin's  learned  and  eloquent  descriptions  of  natural 
phenomena  are  at  least  as  important  as  his  criticisms  of 
painting.     Yet,   in   the   latter   fields   alone,   he  has   been 
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unsurpassed  by  any  subsequent  critic,  either  in  enthusiasm  or 
in  combined  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge.  Moreover, 
prejudiced  and  hasty  though  his  judgments  sometimes  were, 
the  cases  in  which  he  was  just  -  even  to  the  painters  whom 
he  dishked  -  are  more  frequent  than  is  always  admitted. 
Such  inspired,  and  such  diverse  masters  as  Giotto  and 
Veronese  were  scarcely  appreciated  at  their  true  value,  until 
Ruskin  explained  their  greatness.  He  exercised  consider- 
able influence  also  over  painting  itself.  His  own  drawings 
he  regarded  as  of  scientific  rather  than  of  artistic  im- 
portance. He  considered,  that  is,  that  he  could  record 
accurately,  but  disclaimed  the  power  to  re-arrange  for  pur- 
poses of  composition.  Yet  there  was  no  need  for  such 
modesty.  For  instance,  in  his  View  of  Bologna  (M.  3507), 
Ruskin,  besides  having  been  delicately  observant  of  tone 
and  sensitively  accurate  in  his  drawings  of  trees,  has  shown 
his  knowledge  of  which  forms  to  select,  which  to  emphasise 
and  which  to  generalise.  Space  unfortunately  will  not 
admit  of  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  work,  since  it  is 
now  necessary  to  return  to  the  development  of  Holman- 
Hunt. 

In  1848  Holman-Hunt  met  Rossetti,  who  eagerly  adopted 
his  ideas,  became  his  pupil  and  began  to  proselytise.  Then 
was  formed  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  of  seven 
members,  of  whom  only  Hunt,  Rossetti  and  Millais  became 
painters  of  importance. 

The  fact  of  coming  across  some  prints  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli's 
frescoes  at  Pisa  seems  to  have  given  them  additional  zeal  for 
naturalism  in  detail  and  also  to  have  reconciled  them  to 
accepting  their  nickname.  The  aims  of  Hunt  and  Millais, 
tacit  or  avowed,  were  firstly  to  choose  an  exalted  theme  and 
secondly  to  work  as  little  as  possible  from  memory,  but  to 
reproduce  carefully,  in  their  relation  to  the  lighting  of  the 
surroundings,  the  forms  and  colours  of  everything  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  composition. 

In  1849  Hunt  exhibited  Rienzi  (T.  Clarke),  Millais  Lorenzo 
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and  Isabella  (L'pool)  and  Rossetti  The  Childhood  of  the  Virgin 
(in  private  possession).  The  first  two  especially  were  ac- 
cused of  affectation  and  of  false  perspective.  But  these  criti- 
cisms were  nothing  to  the  storm  of  abuse  which  followed  in 
the  next  year  (1850)  when  the  meaning  of  the  initials  P.R.B. 
was  revealed.  The  pictures  that  came  in  for  these  tirades 
were  Hunt's  Christian  Priests  escaping  from  Druids  (Ashmolean), 
Millais'  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents  (M.  3584)  and  Ros- 
setti's  Annunciation  (N.G.  12 10).  Of  the  six  works  exhibited 
in  these  two  years,  the  two  by  Hunt  are  less  gracefully  de- 
signed than  the  other  four.  In  the  Druid  picture  effects  of 
sunlight  have  been  recorded,  but  the  colour-scheme  is  not 
wholly  harmonious.  The  figures  are  still  stiffly  posed,  though 
a  little  more  flexible  than  in  the  Rienzi.  The  effort  at  ac- 
curate drawing  has  given  the  anatomical  details  an  over- 
modelled  appearance.  This  defect  ceases  in  Hunt's  sub- 
sequent paintings,  though  a  hardness  of  texture  in  the  objects 
that  he  represents,  which  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  his 
thorough  explanatory  drawing,  never  wholly  disappears 
even  in  his  mature  work. 

All  awkward  grouping,  rigid  posing  and  crude  colour  have 
been  overcome  in  Hunt's  two  paintings  of  1851,  which  are 
among  his  finest  inventions  -  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
(B'ham)  (Plate  36)  and  the  Hireling  Shepherd  (Manchester). 
The  detail  in  both  gives  evidence  of  more  than  industry. 
His  accuracy  has  really  given  the  painter  enjoyment.  Since 
the  days  of  the  mediaeval  illuminators  flowers  had  never  in 
England  been  drawn  with  such  appreciation  as  the  mallows 
and  flea-bane  in  the  Shepherd  picture.  Secondly,  where  a 
false  Pre-Raphaelite  would  have  picked  out  the  most  distant 
objects  with  impossible  sharpness,  Holman-Hunt  for  all  the 
precision  that  he  gives  to  his  middle  distances,  depicts  the 
Duke's  retinue  in  Plate  36  and  the  far-off  poplars  in  the 
Shepherd,  with  blurred  contours  -  so  that  they  are  seen 
no  more  distinctly  than  they  would  in  fact  appear  to  a 
long-sighted  spectator.     Thirdly,  every  detail  is  chosen  for 
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the  part  that  it  takes  in  an  organised  whole.  Thus  in  the 
Shepherd  the  perspective  of  the  avenue  of  willows  leads  the 
eye  to  the  heads  of  the  two  principal  figures,  who  are  posed 
to  form  a  pyramidal  group.  Again  in  the  Two  Gentlemen, 
the  opening  behind  the  trees  on  the  left  is  necessary  to  the 
clarity  of  the  design,  and  every  fold  of  drapery  (in  Sylvia's 
dress  for  instance)  contributes  to  the  larger  rhythm  of  the 
entire  group.  The  moment  chosen  is  a  pause  between  ac- 
tions, when  Valentine  has  just  rescued  Sylvia  from  the  at- 
tentions of  Proteus,  and  Julia,  disguised  as  Proteus'  page,  is 
awaiting  the  issue.  The  figures  fit  naturally  into  the  arched 
frame;  Valentine's  head  comes  exactly  in  the  centre;  the 
grouping  forms  roughly  three  triangles  whose  sides  are 
emphasised  by  several  oblique  sloping  legs,  and  the  otherwise 
awkward  gulfs  between  the  triangles  are  bridged  by  the  link- 
ing arms,  by  Proteus'  knee  and  by  Sylvia's  skirt. 

The  daring  gaiety  of  the  colour,  which  is  something  entirely 
new  to  English  realistic  art,  owes  much  to  Hunt's  practice  of 
painting  transparently  over  a  white  ground  after  the  manner 
of  the  early  Flemings.  It  is  surprising  that  the  cold  lilac 
and  mauve  of  Julia's  skirt  and  stockings  and  of  Proteus'  hat 
should  harmonise  so  well  with  the  prevailing  warmth  of  hue.' 
This  is  due  to  the  painter's  comprehension  of  the  relation 
between  colour  and  light.  All  the  gay  garments  partake  of 
the  coppery  glow  of  the  surrounding  beech  leaves,  which  are 
literally  reflected  in  Julia's  stockings,  in  Valentine's  armour 
and  in  Proteus'  countenance.  Holman-Hunt  invariably 
made  the  most  of  reflected  colour.  Julia's  face  becomes  red 
in  shadow  from  her  cloak,  and  Sylvia's  white  from  Valen- 
tine's gleaming  armour.  Again  in  the  Shepherd  picture  the 
sheep  in  shadow  receive  the  blue  of  the  sky  above  them. 
Similar  eflfects  occur  in  pictures  of  all  periods  in  the  painter's 
work. 

In  1852,  Hunt  completed  Claudio  and  Isabella  (M.  3447), 
which  for  force  of  dramatic  appeal  ranks  even  higher  than 
the  Two  Gentlemen.    The  scene  is  from  Measure  for  Measure, 
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when  Claudio  says  'Death  is  a  fearful  thing'  and  Isabella 
answers  'And  shamed  life  a  hateful.'  The  contrast  of  charac- 
ter has  made  the  design.  The  two  heads  are  silhouetted 
against  the  light  of  the  window  with  its  pattern  of  prison  bars, 
Isabella's  directly  lit  and  Claudio's  only  by  reflection. 
The  pulling  of  the  chain  upon  his  leg  and  the  echoing  of  the 
curve  of  his  belt  in  Isabella's  sleeve,  decorative  in  itself,  is  also 
expressive  of  his  vacillation.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
painter's  restraint  that  he  has  discarded  the  arrangement 
in  his  earlier  sketch,  where  Isabella  throws  her  arms  round 
her  brother's  neck. 

In  1852  and  1853  Hunt  was  painting  the  version  which  is 
at  Keble  College,  Oxford,  of  his  best  known  invention.  The 
Light  of  the  World.  For  this  he  took  his  usual  pains  in  studying 
effects  at  night,  making  the  most  of  the  contrast  between  the 
warm  light  of  the  lantern  and  the  cold  gleam  in  the  sky 
before  dawn.  Here  again  the  pattern  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  exact  drawing  of  the  distant  trees  and  of  the 
weeds  that  smother  the  fast-closed  door.  In  the  later  version 
of  the  subject  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  painted  in  1903,  the 
head  of  Christ  instead  of  being  slightly  bowed  is  raised  in 
confidence  that  the  door  will  open.  The  alteration  is 
characteristic  of  the  painter,  whose  faith  steadily  increased 
as  his  life  continued. 

In  January  1854  Hunt  set  forth  for  Palestine,  where  he 
stayed  nearly  two  years.  In  Jerusalem  he  gathered  quan- 
tities of  material  for  his  Christ  in  the  Temple,  both  from  books 
and  from  studies  of  men,  clothes,  architecture,  landscape  and 
lighting.  He  completed  the  picture  in  England  in  i860.  The 
one  finished  work  which  he  brought  home  from  this  first 
expedition  was  the  Scape-Goat  (Port  Sunlight).  In  order  to 
paint  it,  he  had  endured  much  hardship  and  even  danger. 
He  bought  a  goat  and  took  it  with  him  and  with  a  number  of 
followers  encamped  near  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  One 
day  while  at  work,  he  was  surrounded  by  robbers;  at  the 
time  he  was  entirely  alone,  his  one  attendant  having  fled; 
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but  he  continued  to  paint  'placidly,'  resting  his  hand  on  his 
gun,  and  completely  over-awed  the  men  so  that  they  left 
him  unmolested. 

The  large  finished  Scape-Goat  is  more  perfect  in  conception 
than  the  earlier  smaller  version  with  the  rainbow  at  Man- 
chester. The  lighting  is  simpler;  the  mountains  being  more 
clearly  defined  in  shape  gain  not  only  in  solidity  but  ac- 
tually in  distance  and  in  vastness,  proving  how  well  the 
painter  could  apprehend  atmosphere  and  form  together. 
His  clear-cut  style  exactly  suited  the  rendering  of  a  scene 
bathed  in  this  limpid  light.  The  splendid  colours  of  the 
roseate  hills  and  of  the  sky,  gradated  from  lemon  yellow  to 
green,  defy  description.  Few  paintings  have  this  haunting 
air  of  loneliness.  Speaking  of  this  sunset  Hunt  wrote, 
'Every  minute  the  mountains  became  more  gorgeous  and 
solemn,  the  whole  scene  more  unlike  anything  ever  por- 
trayed.' 

It  was  not  until  i860  that  he  completed  Christ  in  the  Temple, 
(B'ham) .  The  aim  here  at  Oriental  splendour  has  resulted  in 
some  over-violent  contrasts  of  colour.  But,  apart  from  this 
defect,  the  grouping  of  the  figures  in  masses  and  in  relation 
to  light,  the  insight  shown  in  the  portrayal  of  the  many  types 
of  character  and  above  all  the  dignity  and  grace  of  the  Holy 
Family  themselves,  must  give  it  rank  among  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  painter's  inventions. 

In  1865,  Hunt  married  his  first  wife  in  Florence.  It  was 
here  that  in  1867  he  painted  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  night  (V.  and 
A.  1 96-' 94)  :  a  fine  example  of  his  appreciation  of  effects 
of  light.  The  impressionistic  blurring  of  the  contours, 
greatly  in  contrast  with  his  treatment  of  sunlit  scenes,  proves 
that  in  both  cases  he  painted  shapes  with  only  that  degree  of 
precision  that  he  saw  in  them  and  no  more.  Other  equally 
mysterious  night  effects  by  him  occur  in  The  Ship  (M.  2 1 20) 
(1875),  in  The  Importunate  Neighbour  (privately  owned),  and 
in  the  background  of  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents. 

In  December   1866,  the  year  after  their  marriage,   the 
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painter's  wife  died,  leaving  behind  a  son.  To  this  boy 
Holman-Hunt  wrote  long  letters  illustrated  with  pen  draw- 
ings, during  his  second  visit  to  Palestine  between  1870  and 
1872.  It  was  then  that  he  painted  The  Shadow  of  Death 
(M/C).  Christ  is  here  depicted  before  His  ministry  as  the 
young  carpenter  in  His  workshop,  stretching  out  His  arms 
after  hard  muscular  work  and  casting  on  the  wall  a  shadow 
which,  to  His  Mother,  appears  as  that  of  One  Crucified. 
The  strong  sun-burned  youthful  figure  is  splendidly  poised 
and  drawn,  the  countenance  also  being  peculiarly  beautiful 
and  free  from  that  eflfeminacy  that  is  apt  to  mar  the  repre- 
sentations of  Christ.  The  whole  scene,  including  the  view  of 
distant  hills  through  the  window,  is  bathed  in  the  warmth  of 
Oriental  evening  sunlight. 

In  1875,  Holman-Hunt  married  his  second  wife  and  went 
with  her  to  Palestine  where  they  remained  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  Here  he  worked  at  the  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,  oi -which. 
three  versions  exist.  In  the  first  and  smallest  (Mrs.  Sydney 
Morse),  the  composition  is  less  well  organised,  though  the 
Virgin's  pose  is  more  attractive.  The  two  larger  works 
differ  from  each  other  less.  That  at  Liverpool  is  on  linen  and 
was  begun  in  Palestine,  but  substantially  restored  later. 
That  at  Millbank  (3334)  was  painted  on  canvas  in  England 
between  1878  and  1888.  Its  poetic  conception  is  much  en- 
riched by  the  painter's  knowledge  of  Palestinian  landscape. 
The  travellers  have  crossed  a  lonely  table-land  and  are 
coming  by  a  bend  in  the  road  to  a  walled-in  country  farm 
with  trees  and  thence  to  the  lights  of  a  town.  Supernatural 
light  falls  upon  the  Innocents,  picking  their  raiment  out  in 
colours  sharp  and,  to  the  casual  spectator,  even  strident - 
though  further  acquaintance  will  prove  their  necessity  as  a 
foil  to  the  quieter  browns  and  blue-greens  of  the  surround- 
ing moon-lit  scene.  The  scheme  of  lines,  as  in  all  Hunt's 
mature  work,  is  so  designed  that  all  the  minor  shapes  -  such 
as  those  of  the  children's  fluttering  robes -are  organised  trib- 
utaries to  the  longer  sweeping  curves,  such  as  that  proceeding 
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down  Christ's  body,  along  the  donkey's,  rope  to  Joseph's 
elbow  and  finally  round  the  turn  in  the  road. 

The  last  thirty-two  years  of  the  painter's  life  were  spent 
in  England  without  a  jot  of  diminished  energy.  In  1891  he 
completed  May  Morning  (Port  Sunlight)  (Plate  37)  from  the 
smaller  version  now  at  Birmingham.  The  subject  is  the 
ceremony  at  Magdalen  tower,  Oxford,  when  the  choristers 
sing  a  hymn  as  the  sun  appears  above  the  horizon.  The 
smaller  picture  is  more  harmonious  as  a  whole  in  colour; 
though  in  the  larger  work,  only  one  small  part  could  be 
called  discordant  -  namely  the  groups  of  flowers  in  the 
foreground.  Otherwise,  in  colour  as  in  everything  else,  in- 
crease of  scale  has  brought  increase  of  beauty.  Not  even 
Turner  could  have  painted  this  sky,  gradated  from  green 
to  blue  and  covered  with  two  layers  of  clouds,  those  nearer 
tinged  with  orange  and  those  further  away  and  at  a  greater 
height  with  rose.  Moreover  these  clouds  are  drawn  with 
such  exactitude,  that  the  linear  pattern  made  of  their 
contours,  partly  horizontal  and  partly  uplifted  in  curling 
sweeps,  forms  the  happiest  foil  to  the  severely  vertical  pin- 
nacles and  to  the  downward  procession  of  the  choristers. 
The  grouping  of  the  heads  and  the  disposal  of  the  surplices 
combine  with  rare  skill,  variety  of  pose  and  consistent  unity 
of  purpose.  The  fresh  faces  and  the  white  robes  reflect  the 
surrounding  coloured  light.  All  of  them  are  portraits  of 
individuals,  some  engaged  in  ecstatic  reflection,  others  quite 
mundane,  one  little  boy  in  the  background  merely  vulgarly 
inquisitive.  This  every-day  humanity  increases  the  poetry 
of  the  conception,  which  is  surely  the  more  beautiful  for  its 
spiritual  purity  and  for  the  vision  that  it  calls  up  of  a  heaven 
upon  earth. 

The  last  important  picture  which  Holman-Hunt  painted 
(apart  from  the  S.  Paul's  version  of  the  Light  of  the  World 
already  mentioned)  was  the  Lady  of  Shalott  (in  private 
possession) .  The  idea  had  been  in  his  mind  for  many  years 
and  several  sketches  for  the  subject  exist;  in  one  the  lady's 
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pose  is  the  same  in  reverse  as  that  in  the  finished  picture, 
but  her  floating  hair  reaches  up  to  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the 
design.  In  the  painting,  various  symbols  and  images  have 
been  introduced  above  it  and  though  there  is  individual 
beauty  of  drawing,  the  whole  conception  is  over-complex. 
Patient  analysis  might,  however,  prove  that  here  as  in  Hunt's 
other  work,  the  details  serve  each  their  purpose,  decorative 
as  well  as  symbolical.  For  to  call  Burne-Jones  a  better 
designer  than  Hunt  is  like  calling  Schubert  a  greater  composer 
than  Bach,  because  his  melodies  can  be  enjoyed  for  the  first 
time  with  less  effort  of  concentration. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

PRE-RAPHAELITES  :  MILLAIS 

Compared  with  Holman-Hunt's  career  of  unflagging  zeal 
in  quest  of  a  difficult  ideal,  that  of  Sir  John  Everett 
MiLLAis  ( 1 829-1 896)  seems  the  tragic  history  of  genius 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  transitory  success.  Certainly  much 
that  Millais  painted  has  no  place  among  works  of  art  and 
even  his  best  early  paintings  owe  much  of  their  merit  to 
Hunt's  example.  Yet  he  did  make  his  separate  contribution 
to  painting  in  leaving  behind  a  number  of  inspired  book 
illustrations  and  some  dozen  masterpieces  in  oil  of  supreme 
excellence. 

Millais'  father  came  from  an  old  Jersey  family  and  there 
and  in  Brittany  most  of  his  childhood  was  spent.  His 
parents  were  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  encouraging  him  to  be 
a  painter.  His  nature  was  one  of  genuine  sweetness  and 
lively  charm.  Hunt  tells  how  even  when  he  had  locked  his 
mother  out  of  his  studio  he  quickly  made  her  forgive  him. 

The  young  Millais  was  decidedly  precocious.  At  nine 
he  won  a  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  at  eleven  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  at  sixteen  he  painted 
Pizarro  seizing  the  Emperor  of  Peru  (V.  and  A.  i2i-'97)  and 
at  eighteen  gained  the  gold  medal  with  The  Tribe  of  Benjamin 
seizing  their  brides.  The  Pizarro  picture  is  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  a  charade,  the  Spaniard  merely  placing  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  Inca  who  makes  no  resistance.  Its  child- 
like gusto  gives  it  a  certain  charm.  The  colour  though 
flamboyant  is  fresh  and  transparent,  the  figures  correctly 
drawn  in  the  main,  the  bare  limbs  being  fluently  painted 
and  given  a  fleshy  texture  never  found  in  the  painting  of 
Hunt  to  the  end  of  his  days.    But  Pizarro  makes  no  attempt 
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at  Pre-Raphaelite  exactness  either  of  structure  or  of  lighting, 
and  belongs  altogether  to  the  type  of  art  against  which 
Pre-Raphaelitism  rebelled. 

The  first  of  Millais'  paintings  fully  to  carry  out  these 
new  aims  was  Lorenzo  and  Isabella  (Liverpool)  painted  in  1 848, 
a  remarkable  achievement  for  a  youth  of  nineteen.  It  is  not 
without  faults;  the  distant  view  through  the  window  is 
unconvincing;  the  sizes  of  the  heads  of  those  at  table  do  not 
diminish  in  scale  as  they  recede;  and  the  brother  with  out- 
stretched leg  is  too  far  off  the  dog  really  to  have  given  it  a 
kick.  But  the  grouping  is  so  fresh  and  decorative,  the  faces 
so  full  of  character  and  drawn  with  such  clean-cut  precision, 
their  raiment  so  rich  in  texture,  and  the  scheme  of  colour  so 
gay  yet  in  its  relation  to  the  lighting  so  harmonious,  that  the 
picture  cannot  but  give  the  spectator  that  unmixed  delight 
that  it  evidently  gave  to  the  painter. 

Of  all  Millais'  works  the  most  Pre-Raphaelite  in  its 
thoroughness  is  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents  (M.  3584) 
painted  in  1849  ^^^  denounced  by  Dickens  the  next  year 
as  'mean,  odious  and  repulsive.'  Its  veracity  was  what 
repelled.  Everything  was  studied  from  real  life.  Millais 
drew  from  a  real  carpenter  in  a  real  carpenter's  shop;  only 
sheep's  heads  were  obtainable  in  London;  so  (except  for  a 
few  unconvincing  whole  animals  in  the  distance),  only 
sheep's  heads  have  been  introduced.  A  comparison  with 
the  first  sketch  for  the  subject  (now  at  Millbank)  is  instruc- 
tive. Each  pose  in  the  sketch  is  more  eager  and  alive  than 
in  the  finished  painting,  though  the  latter  shows  the  value 
of  the  careful  study  that  preceded  it,  in  the  gain  in  beauty 
not  only  of  the  smaller  forms,  such  as  the  faces,  hands,  feet 
and  folds  of  the  drapery,  but  also  of  the  larger  rhythms  such 
as  that  of  the  implied  curve  uniting  the  heads  of  John, 
Joseph,  Elizabeth  and  the  assistant  carpenter,  that  the 
painter  has  evolved  in  the  process  of  working  out  his  design. 
The  colours  owe  their  jewel-like  richness  to  the  fact  that  in 
treating  the  garments,  Millais  has  already  begun  his  method 
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of  painting  colour  transparently  over  a  prepared  white 
ground.  The  method  is  used  throughout  with  more  startling 
but  less  tasteful  effect  in  the  adjacent  picture  April  Love 
(M.  2476)  painted  by  Millais'  follower  Arthur  Hughes.  But 
here  the  violent  ultramarine  becomes  quickly  cloying; 
while,  because  of  their  truer  relation  to  lighting,  the  colours 
in  Millais'  painting  -  the  dull  blue  of  the  Virgin's  robe, 
the  red  orange  of  Elizabeth's  shawl  and  the  crimson  of 
Joseph's  waistcoat  -  give  the  eye  complete  and  lasting 
satisfaction. 

This  method  of  painting  over  a  white  ground  was  much 
developed  by  Millais  in  the  next  few  years.  In  Ophelia 
(1852)  (N.G.  1506)  he  has  used  it  with  brilliant  effect 
throughout,  far  outstripping  Hunt  and  even  the  early 
Flemish  masters  from  whom  he  learned  the  method, 
in  point  of  technical  skill.  Apparently  after  the  first 
application  of  white  had  dried,  he  covered  any  given  area 
to  be  finished  at  a  time  with  another  thinner  white  coat- 
ing, into  which,  while  still  wet,  he  worked  his  colour.  In 
the  Ophelia  the  result  is  extraordinarily  rich,  though  the 
green  is  sharper  and  bluer  that  when  originally  painted, 
the  yellow  element  having  fled.  Such  accessories  as  the 
rosebush  are  in  true  relation  to  the  lighting  and  have  none 
of  that  hardness  of  outline  frequently  belonging  to  Hunt's 
details.  Hunt  however  would  have  related  them  better 
to  the  linear  scheme  as  a  whole.  Altogether  Ophelia  is 
conceived  in  a  somewhat  prosaic  spirit.  A  less  realistic 
method  would  have  suited  the  subject  better.  Shakespeare 
would  never  have  placed  the  lady's  leisurely  death  thus  on 
the  centre  of  the  stage. 

In  1856  Millais  completed  Autumn  Leaves  (Manchester) 
and  The  Blind  Girl  (B'ham)  (Plate  38).  Both  paintings  show 
clearly  the  great  advantage  that  Millais'  superior  faciHty 
gave  him  over  Hunt  in  the  painting  of  texture  and  atmo- 
sphere. Both  in  their  different  ways  are  rich  and  mellow  in 
colour,  violent  contrasts  being  avoided.    Both  are  expressive 
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of  gentle  melancholy,  though  of  the  two  The  Blind  Girl  is 
the  more  profound  in  sentiment  as  well  as  the  more  perfect 
in  design.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  climax  of  Millais' 
achievement.  Few  countenances  in  painting  are  more 
expressive  than  that  of  the  girl,  endeavouring  to  imagine  the 
beauty  of  the  rainbow  described  to  her  by  the  child.  The 
clumsy  boots  in  the  foreground,  besides  adding  a  note  of 
pathos  by  their  realism,  are  valuable  in  the  design  in  helping 
to  give  weight  to  the  pyramidal  mass  formed  by  the  figures. 
Except  for  the  inclusion  of  such  details  as  the  eye  of  the 
donkey,  which  no  one  could  have  seen  at  such  a  distance, 
the  background  as  a  whole  is  treated  with  breadth  as  well 
as  with  care  and  represents  a  faithful  unaltered  portrait  of  a 
particular  scene,  illumined  by  strong  sunlight  with  a 
dark  sky  behind.  The  great  varieties  of  colour  that  it 
contained  harmonise  splendidly  with  the  scheme  of  tawny 
red,  light  yellow,  grey  and  orange  supplied  by  the  hair, 
clothing  and  belongings  of  the  girls. 

The  Vale  of  Rest  (M.  1507)  of  1858  is  an  example  of  the 
more  generalised  treatment  that  Millais  soon  began  to 
adopt.  The  change  might  have  been  a  gain  had  it  not  been 
accompanied  by  faults  that  were  to  become  more  and  more 
prominent  in  his  work.  The  worst  of  these  was  a  habit  of 
mere  dull  copying.  Instead  of  studying  detail  with  a  fresh 
eye  as  he  had  done  in  Lorenzo  and  Isabella,  selecting  what 
suited  the  design  he  had  in  mind  and  rejecting  what  did  not, 
he  now  began  to  put  down  any  accident  that  happened  to  be 
before  him.  Even  the  willow  in  the  Ophelia,  though  a 
faithful  transcript  from  nature,  suggests  that  Millais  learned, 
in  copying  it,  nothing  at  all  about  other  willows  in  general. 
Again  the  trees  in  the  Vale  of  Rest  are  neither  broad  simpli- 
fications, nor  intimate  statements  about  structure,  but  just 
copies;  the  nuns,  like  the  bulk  of  persons  in  his  later  paint- 
ings, are  posed  models  and  nothing  more.  With  a  particle 
of  the  visual  memory  of  a  Hogarth  or  of  a  Turner,  Millais 
might  have  been  saved  from  this  tameness.     But  memory 
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was  precisely  the  gift  that  his  principles  forbad  him  to  train. 
To  do  without  it  and  succeed,  a  painter  must  be  like  Hunt, 
consistently  purposeful  in  selecting  and  ruthless  in  rejecting. 

It  is  often  in  his  portraits  that  Millais'  inclusion  of  irrele- 
vant accidents  is  most  exasperating.  Earlier  examples  like 
the  beautiful  little  full  length  of  Mrs.  Charles  Freeman^ 
(Manchester)  are  free  from  this  failing.  But  in  the  Gladstone 
portrait  (N.G.  1666)  untidy  wisps  of  hair  have  been  set 
down  without  a  thought  as  to  whether  they  enrich  the  design. 
The  Carlyle  (N.P.G.  968)  is  one  of  the  few  free  from  this 
defect,  being  painted  with  enjoyable  vigour,  though  like 
most  of  Millais'  portraits  it  is  not  over-profound  in  char- 
acterisation. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  Millais'  later  work  can  no 
longer  satisfy  is  simply  that  for  commercial  purposes  he 
aimed  at  quickly  pleasing  his  own  generation.  There  are 
partial  exceptions.  The  flowers  in  the  Boyhood  of  Raleigh 
(M.  1 691)  show  something  of  the  old  enjoyment.  In 
Victory  0  Lord  (Manchester)  also  painted  in  1870,  a  new 
breadth  and  dignity  has  been  gained,  only  to  be  obscured  by 
the  theatrically  glaring  eyes  of  one  of  the  figures.  But,  in 
the  vast  bulk  of  Millais'  later  subject  pictures,  the  problem 
of  inventing  a  design  beautiful  in  itself  has  been  shirked; 
and  the  sentiment  which  inspired  the  choice  of  the  subject, 
instead  of  becoming  the  impetus  for  the  invention  of  such  a 
design,  has  actually  become  the  excuse  for  its  non-invention; 
while,  in  the  worst  cases,  the  sentiment  is  not  Millais'  own 
but  merely  what  he  expects  his  picture  to  arouse  in  the 
spectator. 

Instances  of  this  tragic  kind  abound  and  shall  not  be 
cited.  It  is  some  consolation  that  in  one  branch  of  pictorial 
art,  namely  in  his  book  illustrations,  Millais  succeeded  in 
retaining  his  original  integrity  of  purpose.  In  the  volume  of 
1863  of 'Good  Words,'  twelve  illustrations  to  Parables  of  Our 
Lord  were  engraved  by  the  brothers  Dalziel  from  Millais' 
designs.     They  have  lost  little  in  the  process.     All  of  them 
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are  on  the  highest  level  of  composition,  the  linear  treat- 
ment being  broad  and  simple  and  all  irrelevant  accessories 
rigidly  excluded.  The  Prodigal  Son  and  The  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  parables  themselves, 
are  the  most  deeply  moving.  In  The  Lost  Piece  of  Silver  and 
in  The  Hid  Treasure,  striking  patterns  have  been  made  out  of 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  simple  in  their  main  contrasts 
yet  subtle  in  their  gradations. 

Millais,  therefore,  finding  Pre-Raphaelite  thoroughness 
incompatible  with  the  carrying  out  of  painting  as  a  trade,  in 
later  life  only  retained  it  in  his  book-illustrations  and  then 
only  in  a  modified  form -while  Rossetti  gave  up  the  attempt 
even  sooner,  led  by  his  peculiar  talents  in  a  totally  different 
direction. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

PRE-RAPHAELITES:  MADOX  BROWN 

Before  describing  Rossetti's  development  an  account  must 
be  given  of  the  works  of  Ford  Madox  Brown  (1821-1893), 
who  was  Rossetti's  first  instructor  and  hfe-long  friend,  and 
who  in  his  turn  came  under  the  influence  of  his  former  pupil. 
Brown  was  six  years  older  than  Hunt  and  seven  years  older 
than  Rossetti.  He  had  begun  a  systematic  training  earlier 
than  either  of  them  and  was  an  accomplished  master  when 
they  were  experimenting  students.  But  it  is  misleading  to 
regard  him,  as  some  writers  have  done,  as  the  Father  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism.  At  one  time  his  aims  came  near  to  Hunt's; 
but  the  influence  came  from  Hunt  to  Brown  and  not  the 
other  way.  Brown  certainly  influenced  Rossetti,  but 
Rossetti's  effect  upon  Brown  was  yet  more  important; 
Brown  once  admitted  that  he  had  been  working  for  a  long 
time  with  the  half  unconscious  hope  of  Rossetti's  approval. 

Yet  Madox  Brown  was  by  no  means  unoriginal.  Suscep- 
tible to  influence  though  he  was,  in  every  phase  through 
which  he  passed,  his  own  personality  emerges  in  his  works 
as  that  of  a  man  not  unlike  Hogarth,  vigorous,  humorous, 
fond  of  the  grotesque,  keenly  interested  in  humanity,  some- 
times lacking  in  pictorial  taste  and  perplexed  with  a  multi- 
tude of  ideas  that  tumble  over  each  other  in  their  demand 
for  expression.  His  work  is  extremely  unequal  and  only  on 
rare  occasions  achieves  serenity. 

Ford  Madox  Brown  was  born  at  Calais.  His  father  had 
been  a  naval  purser  and  his  grandfather  a  famous  doctor 
with  unorthodox  views.  As  a  boy  he  learned  in  Bruges  and 
afterwards  in  Ghent  under  various  painters;  he  then  worked 
from   1838  to  1840  under  Baron  Wappers,  who  gave  him 
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a  thorough  technical  grounding  in  fresco,  water-colour 
and  encaustic  as  well  as  in  oils.  Wappers,  like  Delacroix, 
belonged  to  the  romantic  movement  with  its  taste  for 
flamboyant  melodrama:  and  Brown's  early  paintings  also 
reflect  these  tendencies. 

Two  of  these  are  at  Manchester.  The  style  of  Doctor 
Primrose  and  his  Daughters  is  that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
paint  being  loosely  and  fluently  applied,  the  colour  quiet 
and  rich,  the  design  spontaneous  yet  decorative.  The  other, 
Manfred  on  the  Jungfrau  ( 1 840)  is  a  theatrical  piece  of  work, 
important  only  because  the  painter  described  it  as  'a  not  very 
recognisable  attempt'  at  recording  the  effects  of  outdoor 
lighting.  This  aim,  however,  he  did  not  consistently  pursue 
until  about  ten  years  later;  nor  can  these  early  works  in  any 
other  sense  be  said  to  forestall  Pre-Raphaelitism. 

Better  examples  of  Brown's  romantic  phase  are  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (H.  Boddington)  (1842)  and  the  cartoon  of 
Harold  {184.^)  (South  London  School  of  Art).  The  powerful 
characterisation  and  bold  design  of  the  first  led  Rossetti  to 
say:  'If  ever  I  do  anything  in  the  art,  it  will  be  certainly 
attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  the  study  of  that  work.' 
Its  influence  can  be  seen  in  the  compactness  of  Rossetti's 
early  designs  in  which  the  figures  all  but  touch  the  frame. 
Rossetti  was  doubtless  also  attracted  by  its  dramatic  flavour 
and  by  the  sumptuous  feminine  type  portrayed. 

In  1845,  i^^  Rome,  Brown  met  the  German  painters  Over- 
beck  and  Cornelius  (sometimes  called  'the  German  pre- 
Raphaelites')  who  worked  without  models  in  an  archaic 
manner,  seeking  to  revive  the  pious  sentiment  of  religious 
masters  like  Angelico.  Brown's  own  work  now  began  to  echo 
their  mannerisms,  as  inhiscartoon^or  Our  Lady  of  Good  Children 
(M.  2684)  drawn  in  1847,  and  coloured  in  1861.  Decora- 
tive though  it  is,  the  assumed  style  seems  in  conflict  with  the 
painter's  natural  robustness.  Henceforward,  Brown  from 
time  to  time  affected  both  Gothic  grace  and  Gothic  angu- 
larity. 
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Of  these  two  qualities,  the  uncouth  suited  his  natural  bent 
better  than  the  elegant;  it  appears  at  its  best  in  his  sixteen 
pen  and  ink  sketches  for  Z^ar  (Whit.  Inst.)  which  his  grandson 
states  belong  to  1843 -that  is  before  the  meeting  with 
Overbeck.  The  groups  of  figures  with  their  knotted  outlines 
express  such  tense  emotions,  the  poses  are  so  dramatic,  the 
designs  so  bold,  varied  and  original  that  it  is  tempting  to 
wonder  whether  Brown  might  not  have  done  better  had 
he  habitually  used  a  less  laborious  technique  like  this.  The 
sketch  of  Lear  and  the  Fool  in  the  storm  expresses  the  poet's 
intention  far  better  than  the  painting  of  Cordelia  at  the  bedside 
of  Lear  (M.  3063)  of  1849 -a  work  only  redeemed  from 
tameness  by  the  view  of  tents  and  sea,  which  was  added 
in  1854,  when  Brown  began  to  study  effects  of  outdoor 
lighting. 

In  1 84 1  Rossetti  asked  Brown  to  become  his  instructor  in 
his  famous  letter  containing  the  already  quoted  remarks 
about  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Brown  responded  suspiciously 
by  arming  himself  with  a  stout  stick  when  he  called  on 
Rossetti,  but  finding  him  in  earnest  granted  his  request,  and  a 
lasting  friendship  between  the  painters  resulted. 

In  1 848  Brown  married  his  second  wife,  Emma  Hill,  who  \ 
became  a  devoted  helper  in  his  work  and  in  his  acts  of  ' 
kindness.  Through  Rossetti's  introduction  of  Hunt  to 
Brown,  Brown  came  under  Hunt's  influence  and  began  to 
aim  at  the  same  veracity  in  painting  effects  of  outdoor 
lighting.  Pretty  Baa-lambs  (Ashmolean),  in  which  Brown 
first  made  this  his  principal  aim  was  not,  however,  painted 
until  1 85 1.  Here,  although,  as  in  many  pre-RaphaeUte 
landscapes,  the  brightness  of  the  colour  is  a  little  exaggerated, 
the  warmth  and  softness  of  the  atmosphere  greatly  enhances 
a  natural  and  pleasing  design.  The  effect  is  the  more 
luminous  for  having  been  painted  after  the  manner  of  Hunt 
and  Millais  over  a  white  ground. 

A  less  successful  attempt  at  outdoor  Hghting  is  seen  in 
Chaucer  at  the  Court  of  Edward  IIL    The  large  version  of  this  at 
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Sydney  was  begun  in  1845  ^^^  finished  in  1851.  The 
smaller  version  at  Millbank  (2063)  contains  some  beautiful 
individual  figures  but  makes  a  somewhat  confiising  whole. 
In  the  water-colour  sketch  for  the  upper  portion  (B'ham) 
there  is  more  atmospheric  unity;  but  no  variant  is  free  from 
Brown's  habit  of  looking  at  one  thing  at  a  time  and  of 
forgetting  the  whole.  His  diary  confirms  the  suspicion 
that  his  manner  of  working  entailed  this  serious  artistic 
mistake. 

In  Brown's  most  ambitious  invention  Work  (Manchester 
G.)  painted  between  1852  and  1858,  he  carried  out  his  own 
sermon  in  praise  of  industry  by  the  immense  pains  which  he 
took  over  details.  Much  enjoyment  can  be  derived  from 
the  portrayal  of  individuals  taken  singly  -  and  from  portions 
like  the  distant  view  of  sandwich-men  with  scarlet  placards 
walking  up  Heath  Street;  there  is  even  decorative  beauty  in 
the  contrasted  silhouettes  of  light  and  dark;  but  neither  the 
pattern  thereby  formed  nor  the  consistency  of  the  lighting 
can  give  pictorial  unity  to  the  composition  as  a  whole,  or 
redeem  it  from  the  first  impression  of  confusion. 

In  contrast  with  Work,  which  is  a  study  of  scorching  sun- 
light, is  the  Last  of  England  (1855)  (Birmingham)  where  the 
weather  recorded  is  pitilessly  cold.  The  green-grey  sea  and 
mauve-grey  sky  further  enforce  this  impression;  against  these 
duller  tints  the  woman's  rose-coloured  scarf  is  daringly  and 
successfully  contrasted.  Here  the  over-crowding  of  the 
further  passengers  is  saved  from  causing  the  eye  confusion 
by  the  proximity  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  who  fill  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  space,  are  posed  symmetrically  with 
regard  to  it  and  are  effectively  hemmed  in  by  the  pattern  of 
the  umbrella  and  of  the  cordage. 

That  this  sort  of  large  linear  rhythm  is  lacking  in  Work, 
principally  accounts  for  its  want  of  unity.  Brown  was 
capable  of  designing  by  means  of  line  as  is  proved  by  the 
greatest  of  his  inventions,  Christ  Washing  Peter's  Feet  (Plate  39) 
(N.G.   1394).     He  completed  this  originally  in  1852,  but 
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afterwards  retouched  it  in  1856,  1872  and  1892,  adding  in 
particular  the  clothing  to  the  figure  of  Christ.  The  altera- 
tions have  not  obscured  the  original  intention,  so  that  both 
dramatically  and  decoratively  the  painting  remains  a 
perfectly  organised  whole.  Its  formal  virtues  have  grown 
out  of  a  deep  yet  restrained  sympathy  with  the  human 
drama  expressed.  All  the  poses  and  faces  (save  the  head  of 
Christ  which  betrays  some  timidity)  are  vividly  imagined 
and  individual.  The  high  eye-level  is  effective  in  empha- 
sising Peter's  humiliating  position  above  his  Master;  and  the 
line  of  apostles'  heads  is  saved  from  monotony  by  the  variety 
of  their  anxious  attitudes.  The  square  shape  of  the  table  and 
the  horizontal  line  of  the  matting  are  used  in  fine  archi- 
tectural contrast  with  the  continuous  curve  which  passes 
down  the  head  and  back  of  Christ,  along  the  napkin  and  up 
the  knee  of  Peter,  along  the  cushions  behind  him,  down  his 
back  and  up  to  his  knee  again.  Equally  important  is  the 
balance  of  light  and  shade  as  seen  in  the  placing  of  the  further 
apostles'  heads  in  shadow.  The  rich  colour  owes  something 
to  the  method  of  painting  transparently  over  a  white  ground, 
the  most  brilliant  technical  passage  being  the  copper  bowl 
which  was  painted,  as  Hunt  points  out,  while  the  ground 
was  wet.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  modelling  of  the 
arms  of  Christ  and  consequently  here  the  brush  strokes  are 
visible.  The  colour  as  a  whole  has  little  of  that  shiny 
brilliance  associated  with  Millais;  but  its  comparative 
opacity  is  entirely  suitable  to  Madox  Brown's  solemn  concep- 
tion. The  harmony  is  unusual,  cool  green  instead  of  blue 
being  employed  for  the  main  contrast  with  the  warm  reds 
and  oranges;  and  blue  being  reserved  for  small  points  of 
emphasis  like  the  cups  on  the  table  and  a  portion  of  Peter's 
sash.  Undoubtedly  the  colour-scheme  is  no  small  ingredient 
in  the  beauty  of  this  great  achievement. 

Christ  and  Peter  was  exhibited  in  its  first  form  before  Work 
and  the  Last  of  England.  In  the  'sixties.  Brown  produced  a 
number  of  designs  for  furniture  and  stained  glass  for  the  firm 
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of  Morris.  His  canvases  of  this  period  are  less  realistic  and 
tend  towards  decorative  flatness,  the  dominating  influence 
being  that  of  Rossetti.  Brown's  King  Renews  honeymoon  adorns 
a  chest  at  South  Kensington  on  which  Rossetti  and  Burne- 
Jones  also  painted.  The  water-colour  version  of  this  subject 
of  1864  (M.  3229)  has  greater  charm,  the  background  being 
painted  with  special  delicacy.  Cordelia's  Portion,  another 
water-colour  of  1865-6  (Port  Sunlight)  has  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  earlier  Lear  sketches  combined  with  these 
newly  acquired  graces. 

A  fine  work  of  this  decade  is  Elijah  and  the  Widow^s  Son. 
Beautiful  as  is  the  oil  version  of  this  subject  (B'ham),  the 
large  water-colour  (V.  and  A.  268-'95)  is  yet  more  perfect 
in  design.  The  mother's  joy  at  her  son's  resurrection  is 
expressed  with  great  economy  of  means,  each  detail  being 
well  selected  and  placed,  and  daring  use  being  made  of  the 
transverse  cord  by  which  the  prophet  descends.  The  nearly 
vertical  shafts  of  southern  sunlight  are  convincingly  rendered 
and  serve  to  harmonise  the  warm  scheme  of  colours,  the 
pale  yellow,  the  varied  reds  and  the  grey  of  Elijah's  cloak. 
This  last  takes  the  place  usually  occupied  by  blue  of  in- 
troducing a  note  of  cool  colour. 

From  1878  until  his  death.  Brown  was  principally  em- 
ployed upon  the  paintings  for  the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester. 
Abounding  as  they  do  in  humorous  anecdote,  they  form  an 
entertaining  series.  The  long  horizontal  shapes  of  each 
design  are  filled  with  great  skill.  In  the  Expulsion  of  the  Danes, 
one  of  whom  has  tripped  over  a  pig,  striking  use  is  made  of 
repeated  transverse  lines.  In  Crabtree  Watching  the  Transit 
of  Venus,  the  design  is  united  by  the  sudden  shaft  of  sunlight 
that  illumines  the  paper  upon  which  the  astronomer  gazes 
in  wrapt  absorption.  In  Dalton  Collecting  Marsh  Gas,  one  of 
the  most  decorative  as  well  as  the  most  humorous  of  the 
series,  the  design  is  a  blend  of  symmetry  and  irregularity, 
effectively  knit  together  by  the  spreading  tree  behind. 

With  these  paintings  came  the  end  of  the  career  of  Ford 
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Madox  Brown  -  an  artist  of  over-anxious  temperament,  who 
constantly  re-painted  his  pictures  in  his  desire  to  improve 
them,  but  who  among  many  works  has  left  behind  some  few 
masterpieces  -  the  greatest  of  which,  Christ  and  Peter,  though 
one  of  the  most  re-touched,  raises  its  inventor  to  the  rank  of 
genius. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

PRE-RAPHAELITES  :  ROSSETTI  AND  HIS 
INFLUENCE 

The  father  of  Gabriel  Charles  Dante  Rossetti  (1828- 
1881)  -or  'Dante  Gabriel'  as  he  always  called  himself- was 
Gabriele  Rossetti,  an  Italian  poet  and  political  exile,  who 
had  become  Professor  of  Italian  at  King's  College,  London. 
The  painter's  maternal  grandfather  was  also  Italian,  and 
only  his  maternal  grandmother  was  English.  He  can 
scarcely  therefore  be  termed  English,  though  his  work  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  English  painting.  He 
has  been  given  the  title  of  genius  and  denied  the  name  of 
master;  for,  whereas  he  was  gifted  in  a  high  degree  with 
visual  imagination,  he  never,  in  embodying  his  visions,  com- 
manded a  perfect  finished  technique.  He  was  nearer  to 
technical  perfection  in  water-colour  than  in  oil;  but  his  most 
faultless  works  are  his  sketches  in  pen  and  ink. 

Rossetti  like  Blake  excelled  both  as  poet  and  as  a  painter. 
He  was  not  a  realist  by  nature  even  in  the  sense  that  Hunt 
may  be  called  a  realist.  His  strongest  paintings  are  not  cir- 
cumstantial statements,  but  records  of  the  unreal  world  in 
which  he  most  naturally  lived,  a  world  peopled  with  knights 
and  ladies,  a  world  of  the  middle  ages,  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Without  being  an  imitator  of  any  particular  painter 
Rossetti  also  revived  the  mediaeval  art  of  flat  patterning; 
his  designs,  since  he  never  mastered  perspective,  are  two 
dimensional,  like  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

All  this  applies  to  the  real  Rossetti  of  the  years  before 
1868,  the  man  of  serious  faults,  extravagant,  inconsiderate, 
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selfish  but  enthusiastic,  full  of  humour  and  joie  de  vivre, 
capable  of  generosity  and  as  anxious  to  get  his  friends'  work 
sold  as  his  own.  There  need  be  no  lengthy  description 
of  the  listless  invalid  and  drug-taker  of  the  last  fourteen 
years,  who  turned  out  monotonous,  spiritless  canvases  of 
languid  long-necked  ladies  like  the  Day  Dream  of  1880  (V. 
and  A.  c.a.i.  3). 

Rossetti's  Self-portrait  in  pencil  of  1847  (N.P.G.  857)  gives 
some  idea  of  his  individuality,  but  shows  in  its  uncertainty  of 
structure  that  he  was  no  very  accomplished  draughtsman  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  His  interest  in  character  soon  taught 
him  greater  decision  and  a  power  to  seize  upon  the  salient 
characteristics  of  a  face.  This  is  well  seen  in  his  pen  and  ink 
sketches  of  a  few  years  later  of  Brown,  Hunt  and  Millais 
(B'ham),  which  though  verging  upon  caricature,  present 
a  more  vivid  impression  of  these  earnest  young  men  than 
any  other  pictorial  record.  Rossetti's  powers  are  seen  yet 
further  advanced  in  the  sketch  of  1855  in  pen  and  wash  of 
Tennyson  Reading  Maud  (Birmingham).  Only  one  who  was 
himself  deeply  moved  by  the  magic  effect  of  words  could 
thus  have  revealed  the  emotions  they  aroused  in  their 
inventor  as  he  recited  them.  It  is  not  true  that  Rossetti 
could  only  draw  one  type.  In  his  best  period  he  made 
numbers  of  individual  portraits  of  men  and  women.  Even 
in  1877,  one  of  his  clouded  years,  he  drew  the  remarkable 
joint  portrait  of  his  Mother  and  Sister  (N.P.G.  990). 

The  Tennyson  sketch  proves  how  effectively  Rossetti  could 
draw  with  the  pen.  The  method  suited  his  gifts,  by  debarring 
him  from  making  those  alterations  which  often  spoiled  his 
oil  paintings.  He  used  it  in  a  variety  of  ways,  quickly 
developing  several  characteristic  styles.  In  an  early  sketch 
of  1848,  illustrating  Poe's  Ulalume  (B'ham)  and  remarkably 
expressive  of  supernatural  terror,  the  outlines  are  compara- 
tively delicate.  In  the  drawing  of  1849  of  Taurello's  First 
Sight  of  Fortune  (lent  by  Colonel  Stephens  to  Millbank) ,  which 
is  compactly  designed  after  the  manner  of  Madox  Brown, 
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they  have  become  coarser  and  rougher.  In  the  two  sketches 
at  Birmingham  of  1853  of  Angelico  and  of  Giorgione  each 
Painting  the  Virgin  -  the  one  from  imagination  kneeHng  in  his 
cell,  the  other  from  a  near  view  of  a  Venetian  lady  -  a  rich 
effect  has  been  produced  by  the  variety  in  the  thickness  of 
the  swiftly  executed  strokes  of  the  pen.  In  a  later  study  (also 
at  Birmingham)  of  Bonifacio's  Mistress,  which  was  carried 
out  in  water-colour  in  i860,  these  pen-strokes,  by  the 
different  patterns  that  they  make,  produce  contrasts  closely 
akin  to  those  made  by  colours. 

If  as  a  pen  draughtsman  Rossetti  was  largely  self-taught, 
in  his  efforts  to  paint  in  oil  he  had  to  go  to  others  for  instruc- 
tion. Madox  Brown  gave  him  in  1847  the  uncongenial  task 
of  painting  bottles.  Impatience  with  this  routine  drove  him 
next  year  to  leave  Brown  and  join  the  studio  of  Hunt,  under 
whose  supervision  he  painted  in  1848  and  1849  ^  great  part 
of  his  first  oil  picture  of  importance.  The  Girlhgod^jhe  Virginy, 
(in  private  possession).  The  design  is  one  of  austere  beauty, 
although  it  compromises  somewhat  between  different  aims. 
In  the  careful  drawing  of  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  Rossetti 
has  come  nearer  to  fulfilling  Hunt's  ideals  than  in  any  of  his 
later  work.  The  face  of  S.  Ann  which  was  painted  from 
Rossetti's  mother,  and  that  of  the  Virgin,  for  whom  the 
model  was  his  sister  Christina,  are  remarkable  for  their 
calm  ascetic  spirituality. 

Christina  sat  again  for  the  Virgin  in  the  Annunciation 
(N.G.  1 2 10)  completed  1850.  Here  the  unsound  perspective 
may  be  forgiven  in  view  of  the  beauty  of  the  design.  It  was 
no  mean  feat  to  have  imagined,  for  this  subject,  new  yet 
suitable  poses  for  the  figures,  to  have  invented  a  scheme  of 
lines  sufficiently  free,  yet  sufficiently  formal,  and  a  scheme 
of  colours  with  these  unexpected  notes  of  blue  and  of  carmine, 
in  contrast  with  the  large  masses  of  white. 

The  animosity  with  which  the  Annunciation  was  received 
led  Rossetti  to  give  up  exhibiting  prominently  in  pubHc. 
Meanwhile  he  began  to  extend  the  range  of  his  subjects.    In 
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1 853  he  planned  Founds  his  only  picture  of  modern  life,  in 
which  a  fallen  woman  is  discovered  in  the  streets  by  her 
former  lover.  It  was  never  completed,  because  it  involved 
problems  of  perspective  which  Rossetti  was  never  able  to 
overcome.  What  remains  of  the  oil  painting  is  less  remark- 
able than  the  preparatory  sketches  in  pen  and  ink,  two  of 
which  are  at  Birmingham.  In  the  sketch  for  the  whole  pic- 
ture the  cobbled  streets  and  lamp-posts  crossing  the  bridge 
have  the  vivid  reality  of  something  really  visualised;  and 
that  for  the  woman's  head  expresses  a  supreme  intensity  of 
passion. 

The  works  of  Dante,  after  whom  he  had  been  named, 
were  among  Rossetti's  principal  sources  of  inspiration. 
In  1853  he  completed,  from  an  earlier  pen  sketch,  the  water- 
colour  o^  Dante  Drawing  an  Angel  on  the  Anniversary  of  Beatrice's 
Death  (Ashmolean)  (Plate  40).  Here  the  sentiment  commu- 
nicated is  all  the  deeper  for  not  being  over-stressed.  Dante 
is  interrupted  in  a  creative  act  but  his  expression  is  quiet; 
and  though  the  younger  man  is  more  demonstrative  in  his 
sympathy  than  the  elder,  all  three  visitors  are  awed  into 
reverence  for  his  passion,  as  for  something  holy.  Whether 
or  no  it  was  Giotto's  work  that  led  Rossetti  to  treat  the 
draperies  of  all  but  the  most  active  figure  in  these  long  some- 
what stiffly  simplified  folds,  the  resulting  convention  is  both 
suitable  and  beautiful.  Equally  expressive  is  the  sharp 
division  of  the  faces  into  planes  of  light  and  shade.  No  ad- 
herence to  laws  of  composition  could  have  linked  the 
figures  together  so  fortunately;  nor  could  any  rules  about 
where  to  place  the  lights  have  suggested  so  fine  a  pattern 
of  chiaroscuro  as  results  from  this  daring  use  of  two  sources 
of  light,  one  from  the  door  and  one  from  the  window.  The 
colour,  though  slightly  faded,  is  much  better  preserved  than 
in  most  of  Rossetti's  works  at  Millbank,  that  are  in  this  same 
perishable  medium  of  water-colour,  gum  and  Chinese 
white.  The  brightest  tints  occur  in  the  three  bottles  of 
paint,  gold,  scarlet  and  ultramarine,  upon  the  window-sill. 
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Dante  wears  a  warm  grey  robe,  the  other  garments  and  cur- 
tains making  up  a  scheme  of  crimson,  blue-purple,  dark 
greens  (peacock  and  olive)  and  a  single  note  of^ed-orange. 
Outside  the  doorway  the  grass,  and  through  the  window  a 
tree,  are  both  a  fresh  light  green,  while  the  distant  houses  on 
the  right  and  the  bridge  over  the  Arno  are  in  sunlight  be- 
neath a  blue  sky- 
To  Rossetti  the  most  important  moment  in  a  man's  life 
was  his  falling  in  love;  so  most  of  his  painting,  like  most  of 
his  poetry,  is  about  lovers.  The  theme  does  not  become 
monotonous  because  the  lovers  are  always  individuals.  Thus 
when  Blake  illustrated  the  story  from  Dante  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  he  made  it  symbolical  of  a  tendency  common  to 
mankind;  but  when  Rossetti  illustrated  it,  in  his  damaged 
water-colour  of  1854  (M.  3056)  he  treated  it  as  the  history 
of  a  particular  hero  and  heroine.  The  conception  depends 
little  upon  the  drawing  of  the  heads,  but  much  upon 
their  vividly  imagined  attitudes,  which  have  inspired  a 
design  of  three  contrasted  compartments,  one  of  tHe  embrac- 
ing lovers,  the  second  of  the  nearly  upright  Dante  and  Virgil, 
and  the  third  of  the  floating  figures  of  Paolo  and  Francesca, 
cut  diagonally  across  by  tongues  of  flame. 

Another  mine  of  romantic  legend  which  Rossetti  delighted 
to  explore  was  Malory's  'Morte  d'Arthur.'  In  1854  he 
painted  Arthur's  Tomb  in  water-colour.  Even  the  Millbank 
version  (3283)  though  a  later  and  inferior  copy  of  an  original 
in  private  hands,  retains  something  of  its  brilliant  colour  and 
forcible  design.  Lancelot  stooping  forward  to  kiss  Guinevere 
is  stopped  by  her  hand;  this  frustration  is  expressed  in 
the  cutting  across  of  the  curve  connecting  the  two  heads 
and  the  shield  on  Lancelot's  back  by  the  abrupt  drop  of  the 
line  of  Guinevere's  veil. 

Rossetti  took  great  pains  in  illustrating  Moxon's  edition 
of  Tennyson's  works  (i 856-1 857).  His  designs  of  5".  Cecilia 
and  of  the  Weeping  Queens  tending  Arthur  for  which  he  gave 
the  engravers  detailed  instructions,  are  of  exquisite  delicacy. 
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His  composition  for  Mariana  (unusual  among  his  works  for  its 
three-dimensional  depth)  was  repeated  in  his  water-colour 
of  1862  called  The  Heart  of  the  Night  (M.  3062),  where  its 
beauty  is  enhanced  by  a  harmony  of  green,  red  and  gold. 

In  1857,  one  of  the  most  active  years  of  his  life,  Rossetti, 
in  conjunction  with  Morris,  Burne-Jones  and  others 
decorated  the  walls  of  the  Oxford  Union  with  tempera 
designs.  Owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  medium,  these 
paintings  quickly  became  ruins.  But  their  beauty  can 
partly  be  judged  from  some  exquisite  pen-studies  by 
Rossetti  at  Birmingham  of  Guinevere  appearing  in  an  apple  tree 
to  the  sleeping  Lancelot. 

To  a  man  of  Rossetti's  temperament  romance  was  bound 
to  come  once  in  life.  In  1854  he  became  engaged  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Siddal;  they  were  married  in  May  i860;  in  Febru- 
ary 1862  she  died.  But  this  gives  little  idea  of  what  Rossetti 
had  gained  and  lost  in  those  eight  years;  for  his  best  painting 
and  poetry  and  all  that  was  deepest  and  most  spiritual  in  his 
affections  were  inspired  by  this  tall  frail  beauty  with  red- 
gold  hair.  Her  oval  countenance  with  pointed  chin,  long  but 
slender  neck  and  eyes  slightly  lifted  at  the  outer  corners  (en- 
tirely unlike  Rossetti's  later  sensuous  types)  appears  again 
and  again  in  his  designs  of  the  'fifties.  She  was  the  model  for 
the  lady  in  Dante  drawing  the  angel  and  frequently  in  the  water 
colours  of  the  prolific  year  1857.  These  include  The  Blue 
Closet  (M.  3057),  The  Wedding  of  S.  George  (M.  3058),  and 
The  Tune  of  Seven  Towers  (M.  3059),  which  though  damaged, 
still  show  Rossetti  at  his  freshest  in  the  power  to  create 
visions,  gay  in  colour,  rich  in  contrasted  pattern  and  subtly 
various  in  mood. 

He  made  hundreds  of  separate  sketches  of  Miss  Siddal; 
these  are  among  his  most  perfect  works.  Even  the  slight 
sketch  in  wash  outline  lent  by  Mr.  Hartley  to  Millbank  has  a 
nameless  grace  and  distinction.  Of  more  careful  works,  the 
pencil  study  (privately  owned)  of  Miss  Siddal  standing  at  an 
easel  with  her  back  to  a  window  is  one  of  the  finest.    But 
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only  a  shade  less  beautiful  in  feeling,  lighting  and  economy  of 
design  is  that  in  pencil  with  pen-strokes  added  in  which  she 
stands  with  her  left  hand  upon  a  window-sill  (V.  and  A. 
E.  5641-1910). 

During  the  lifetime  of  Miss  Siddal,  Rossetti  had,  besides  the 
inspiration  of  her  personality,  the  advantage  of  the  friend- 
ship and  patronage  of  Ruskin.  The  gradual  alienation  be- 
tween them  that  followed,  went  with  an  equally  gradual 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  Rossetti's  work.  For  after  his 
wife's  death  he  was  still  capable  of  imaginative  creation. 
Probably  in  1861,  before  she  died,  he  painted  the  water- 
colour  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Mitre  (M.  3827),  humorous  and 
dramatic  in  conception,  and  remarkable  for  its  eighteenth- 
century  flavour,  which  is  somehow  concentrated  in  the  view 
through  the  window  of  the  houses  silhouetted  in  blue  against 
the  lemon-yellow  sky.  The  even  more  amusing  drawing 
in  wash  outline  of  Aspasia  teaching  Socrates  to  dance  (in  private 
possession)    belongs   to    1864. 

Rossetti's  works  of  the  sixties,  however,  are  generally  less- 
inspired  than  his  earlier  works,  though  his  oil  paintings 
of  that  period  show  a  technical  advance  on  what  went  before. 
One  of  the  best,  The  Girl  at  the  Lattice  (Fitzwilliam),  is  re- 
markable for  its  rich  harmony  of  reds  and  purples.  Beata 
Beatrix  (M.  1279),  which  was  painted  in  1863  in  memory  of 
the  painter's  wife,  is  less  satisfactory  in  its  attempt  to  render 
soft  atmospheric  effects.  Two  paintings  of  1866  show  his 
powers  to  represent  textures  and  even  (in  a  generalised 
sense)  substance;  these  are  Monna  Vanna  (M.  3054)  and  The 
Beloved  (M.  3053),  pictures  which  together  form  a  striking 
contrast.  The  first  is  of  a  lady  gorgeous  with  furs  and  neck- 
laces, whose  attractiveness  is  purely  physical.  The  Beloved^  a 
fair-haired  bride  and  her  attendant  maidens  of  diverse  com- 
plexion are  beauties  of  a  far  more  spiritual  order.  Both  are 
brilliant  schemes  of  colour,  Monna  Vanna  depending  upon 
red,  white  and  gold,  and  The  Beloved  upon  contrasts  of  red, 
oranges  and  golds  with  various  greens   (a  very  sparing  use 
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being  made  of  blue).  The  ruby  necklace  against  the  dark 
skin  of  the  negro  boy  in  The  Beloved  introduces  some  lovely 
notes  of  colour  besides  being  beautifully  painted.  The  pat- 
terns on  the  lady's  sleeves  on  the  other  hand  have  an  un- 
skilful sticky  quality. 

Apart  from  such  technical  defects  as  this,  a  fundamental 
loss  of  freshness  causes  The  Beloved  to  fail  in  its  lasting  power 
to  charm,  which  earlier  slighter  works  like  the  Blue  Closet 
retain.  Yet  The  Beloved  and  Monna  Vanna  seem  full  of  vitality 
compared  with  still  later  passionless  daubs  like  the  Day 
Dream.  Only  after  1868  had  Rossetti's  genius  'lost  all  her 
original  brightness.'  Monna  Vanna  is  powerful  even  if  re- 
pulsive. The  Day  Dream,  though  meant  to  charm,  does  more 
than  repel,  it  causes  nausea.  So  do  all  the  works  of  the 
seventies.  Thus  Dante's  Dream  (Liverpool),  painted  between 
1 87 1  and  1 88 1,  in  balance  and  in  linear  composition  may  be 
more  graceful  than  the  early  water-colour  of  1856  of  the  same 
subject  in  private  possession;  but  in  human  and  spiritual 
significance  and  in  simplicity  of  idea  and  of  expression  it  is 
incomparably  inferior.  To  linger  further  over  the  degenera- 
tion of  so  genuine  a  genius  is  painful.  It  is  wiser  to  remember 
him  at  his  best,  fresh,  enthusiastic  and  creative. 

The  two  most  gifted  artists  who  were  influenced  by 
Rossetti  were  William  Morris  (i  834-1 896)  and  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  (i  833-1 898).  Both  were  of  Welsh 
descent  and  the  pictorial  leanings  of  both  were,  like  Rossetti's, 
away  from  realism  in  the  direction  of  expressing  romantic 
subjects  in  decorative  form.  But  here  the  resemblance  ended. 
Burne-Jones  was  of  delicate  physical  fibre,  a  dreamer,  who 
sought  refuge  in  a  world  of  dreams  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  painting.  Morris  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
vigour,  and  of  a  masterful  temper.  As  well  as  being  a 
painter  he  was  a  poet,  manufacturer  and  later  an  active 
SociaUst.  His  importance  in  art-history  depends  upon  the 
reforms  that  he  made  in  the  appUed  arts,  by  seeking  to  bring 
beauty  into  the  common  things  of  life. 
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He  also  caused  a  great  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
printing  and  of  page-decoration.  The  firm  of  Morris  cer- 
tainly did  much  to  thwart  the  output  of  mechanically  and 
meaninglessly  commercial  goods,  though  the  battle  against 
these  has  not  yet  ended  in  victory.  The  demand  which 
Morris  created  for  better  domestic  accessories  led  indirectly 
also  to  a  demand  for  the  decorative  rather  than  the  merely 
anecdotal  in  pictures  themselves.  Little  actual  pictorial  work 
by  Morris  exists.  Some  sketches  illustrating  The  Legend  ofS. 
George  (V.  and  A.  e.  2787-E.  2790-1927)  show  that  he  was 
even  less  acquainted  with  anatomy  than  Rossetti,  but  had  all 
that  master's  instinct  for  rich  contrasts  of  pattern.  His  oil 
painting  of  The  Fair  Yseult  (Miss  May  Morris)  delights  the  eye 
by  the  placing  of  the  figure,  by  the  contrasting  of  patterns 
of  different  scales  and  by  the  opposition  of  the  quiet  dark  blue 
to  the  bright  orange  and  to  the  reds. 

Burne-Jones  and  Morris  first  met  as  undergraduates  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1853.  They  were  both  intended 
for  the  Church.  In  1855  after  a  tour  in  Normandy  they  de- 
mined  upon  waging*  A  holy  Crusade  and  Warfare  against  the 
Age.'  Late  in  the  same  year  Burne-Jones  met  Rossetti,  and 
in  1856  first  he  and  then  Morris  became  his  pupils.  In  1857 
all  three  artists  with  several  others  decorated  the  walls  of  the 
Oxford  Union,  with  the  disastrous  results  already  described. 

Of  Burne-Jones'  paintings  the  earliest  examples  are 
mostly  in  private  possession.  To  1861  belong  the  two  little 
water-colours  lent  to  Millbank  by  Mr.  Graham  Robertson  of 
Clara  Von  Bork  and  Sidonia  Von  Bork.  Rossetti's  influence  is 
seen  in  the  wealth  of  pattern  that  belongs  to  both  and  in  the 
strong  atmosphere  of  wickedness  that  permeates  the  Sidonia. 
In  the  management  of  colour  and  of  transparent  shadow 
Burne-Jones  is  already  technically  at  least  his  master's  equal. 
Merlin  and  Nimue  (V.  and  A.  2  5  7-' 96)  a  water-colour  of  the 
same  year,  shows  his  independent  gifts  better,  both  imagin- 
atively in  the  unearthly  magic  of  the  conception  -  and 
technically  in  the  soaking  of  the  colours  into  the  wet  ground. 
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This  technique  is  made  expressive  of  more  sheer  charm  in 
a  third  contemporary^  painting.  The  Backgammon  Players 
(Birmingham) . 

As  time  went  on,  the  style  of  Burne-Jones'  painting  de- 
parted more  markedly  from  that  of  Rossetti.  His  visits  to 
Italy  and  his  admiration  for  Botticelli,  Mantegna  and  for 
Carpaccio  began  to  be  reflected  in  his  work.  Watts  in- 
duced him  to  take  more  care  over  drawing  and  modelling. 
Of  his  finished  oil  paintings.  The  Mill  (V.  and  A.)  (painted 
1 870-1 872)  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  both  for  design,  colour, 
and  for  the  gradations  of  light  and  shadow.  But  others  like 
King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid  (M.  1 77 1 )  ( 1 880-1 884) ,  for 
all  their  beauty  of  observation  and  of  invention  in  colour  and 
line,  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  somewhat  timidly  and 
wearily,  as  though  the  painter  were  unable  to  retain  to  the 
end  the  fervour  of  his  first  inspiration.  The  earlier  sketch  in 
oil  oi  Cophetua  finding  the  Beggar  Maid  (M.  3454)  (1862)  is  an 
altogether  fresher  creation. 

In  smaller  work  requiring  less  sustained  eflfort  Burne- 
Jones  preserved  this  freshness.  It  is  seen  in  the  fine  pencil 
drawings  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  (Ruskin  School,  Oxford),  carried 
out  in  woodcuts  (B'ham),  whose  rigid  outlines  are  to  be  con- 
trasted with  the  delicacy  of  the  drawings  of  The  Orpheus 
Legend  (Ashmolean),  designed  for  the  Graham  Piano  (1875). 
In  these  the  circular  shapes  are  filled  with  patterns  of  line, 
free  or  formal,  but  always  attaining  a  perfection  that  makes 
the  thought  of  alteration  impossible.  Indeed,  in  all  his  work, 
including  his  famous  stained  glass  windows,  Burne-Jones  is 
always  at  his  best  when  he  can  play  most  freely  with  linear 
devices.  Long  hair  blown  in  the  wind  gives  him  a  splendid 
opportunity;  and  to  find  anything  comparable  with  the 
various  ways  in  which  he  treats  drapery  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  back  to  mediaeval  art.  Some  idea  of  this  variety  may 
be  derived  from  comparing  the  treatment  of  the  robes  in  the 
drawings  of  the  Story  of  Perseus  (M.  3456-3458)  with  that  in 
The  Passing  of  Venus  (M.  3453). 
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These  decorative  gifts  often  accompany  much  imaginative 
power.  The  Magic  Circle,  for  instance  (M.  3455)  (c.  1880) 
has  all  the  vividness  of  a  weird  dream.  Its  merits  of  formal 
arrangement  -  the  quiet  sad  colour,  the  silhouetting  of  the 
dark  figures  and  trees  against  the  sunset  sky,  the  curves  of  the 
coast-line  and  of  the  ships  and  the  flowing  folds  of  the  robes  - 
are  all  a  natural  part  of  the  vision  that  comes  to  the  woman 
as  she  turns  and  sees  the  magician,  with  his  robe  clinging 
tightly  to  his  shoulders  and  his  hands  and  face  all  but  hidden, 
making  upon  the  ground  with  his  wand  a  symbol  all  the  more 
terrifying  for  being  incomprehensible. 

Such  paintings  prove  that  Burne-Jones,  if  a  somewhat 
monotonous  inventor  (especially  in  the  repetition  of  the 
same  bodily  and  facial  types),  could  be  genuinely  imaginative 
and  creative.  Not  so  his  followers  and  imitators.  The  senti- 
mentality of  the  later  'aesthetes,'  as  the  admirers  of  William 
Morris  were  called,  was  in  fact  bound  to  produce  a  reaction, 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

IMPRESSIONISM:  WHISTLER  AND  FLAT 
DECORATION 

Painting  like  everything  else  is  subject  to  constant  reaction. 
The  Pre-Raphaelites  reacted  against  the  historical  painters, 
the  Impressionists  reacted  against  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  the 
painters  of  to-day  are  reacting  against  the  Impressionists. 
Such  changes  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  painting  even 
though  the  good  qualities  of  the  older  style  are  sometimes 
swept  away  together  with  the  bad,  so  that  the  balance  has 
to  be  re-adjusted  by  a  later  age. 

The  general  tendency  of  painting  in  England  during  the 
final  thirty  years  of  last  century  was  to  depart  from  precise 
and  detailed  drawing  in  the  direction  of  generalisation  and 
vagueness  of  contour.  The  development  of  Watts  and  even 
of  some  of  the  landscapes  of  Holman-Hunt  exemplify  this. 
Frederick  Walker  (i  840-1 876)  was  inclined  to  make  com- 
promises between  the  old  and  the  new  ideals.  Refreshment 
(M.  2687)  has  the  charm  and  crispness  of  true  Pre-Raphaelite 
work.  But  larger  paintings  like  The  Plough  (N.G.  3158)  have 
lost  this  quality  without  gaining  true  breadth.  Walker's 
genuine  gifts  as  a  colourist  in  landscape  were  apt  to  be  ob- 
scured by  the  necessity  that  he  was  under  of  appealing  to 
popular  sentiment. 

The  minor  Pre-Raphaelites  sealed  their  own  doom.  Hol- 
man-Hunt's  followers  became  mechanical  copyists,  unable 
to  relate  the  detail  that  they  copied  to  an  ensemble.  The 
imitators  of  Rossetti  and  of  Burne-Jones  were  sentimentalis- 
ing and  losing  contact  with  reality.  Worst  of  all,  Millais  and 
many  others  instead  of  using  narrative  as  the  inspiration  for 
design  were  turning  art  into  the  mere  servant  of  anecdote. 

In  order  to  cure  this  taste  for  the  'story-picture'  James 
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McNeill  Whistler  (i  834-1 903)  went  to  the  length  of  czJl- 
ing  his  portrait  of  his  Mother  'An  arrangement  in  black  and 
gray.'  The  title,  which  was  in  fact  unfair  to  his  own  powers 
of  sympathetic  penetration,  naturally  met  with  a  storm  of 
protest.  Yet  the  doctrine  implied  in  it,  that  design  and  not 
subject  matter  is  the  aim  of  good  painting,  came  ultimately 
to  be  accepted;  so  that  to-day,  when  its  inculcation  is  no 
longer  needed,  there  are  many  who  still  speak  with  contempt 
of  pictures  with  a  'merely  literary'  appeal.  In  Whistler's 
own  day  however  the  protest  was  so  badly  needed  as  almost 
to  justify  the  over-statements  of  it  that  he  made. 

Whistler  was  an  American  by  birth,  who  had  studied  in 
Paris  since  1855.  Here  he  had  come  into  contact  with 
several  young  French  painters,  who  were  later  called  Im- 
pressionists. He  had  been  slightly  influenced  by  his  senior, 
the  realist  Gustave  Courbet,  but  soon  came  to  speak  with 
horror  of  Gourbet's  refusal  to  make  use  of  the  art  of  selec- 
tion. With  his  contemporary  Edouard  Manet  he  shared  a 
desire  to  break  away  from  the  academic  and  the  accepted. 
In  the  Salon  des  Refuses  of  1863  Whistler's  White  Girl  aroused 
almost  as  great  a  storm  as  Manet's  Dejeuner  sur  I'herbe.  But 
the  painter  with  whose  tastes  and  temperament  Whistler  had 
most  in  common  was  Henri  Fantin-Latour.  Both  were  fer- 
vent admirers  of  Vermeer,  of  Gorot  and  above  all  of  Velaz- 
quez, to  whom  Whistler  owed  more  than  to  any  other  Euro- 
pean painter;  but  it  must  have  been  from  Vermeer  that  he 
learned  a  device  (conspicuous  in  his  portraits  of  his  Mother 
and  of  Carlyle)  of  arranging  behind  the  sitter  picture-frames 
of  nicely  adjusted  shape,  size  and  position  upon  a  wall  com- 
pletely facing  the  spectator. 

In  the  placing  of  the  constituents  of  a  design.  Whistler 
habitually  showed  a  perfection  of  taste  that  painters  in  Eng- 
land, far  greater  than  he,  have  seldom  attained.  Any  altera- 
tion in  his  arrangements  is  unthinkable,  his  gifts  being  re- 
vealed in  what  he  excluded  as  much  as  in  what  he  included. 
He  perfected  the  art  of  selection,  maintaining  that  to  say 
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that  Nature  should  be  copied  was  as  absurd  as  saying  that 
a  musician  ought  to  sit  upon  the  piano. 

One  reason  for  Whistler's  importance  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish painting  is  the  fact  that  he  introduced  the  cult  of  the  art 
of  Japan,  which  he  had  learned  to  admire  in  Paris.  There  in 
1856  some  of  Hokusai's  prints  had  been  discovered;  and  in 
1862  a  shop  was  opened  to  sell  Japanese  prints,  porcelain, 
lacquers  and  other  objets  c^'air^,  for  which  there  was  quite  a  rage 
among  the  younger  painters  such  as  Manet,  Monet,  Degas 
and  Whistler  himself.  Whistler's  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of 
Japan  led  him  both  to  his  worst  and  to  his  best  qualities  as 
a  painter.  After  settling  in  England  in  1863,  he  painted 
La  Princesse  du  pays  de  la  Porcelaine,  which  was  followed  by 
other  pictures  of  Western  ladies  in  Japanese  dress  surrounded 
by  Japanese  carpets,  screens  and  jars  -  pictures  which,  for 
all  their  tastefulness  of  colour  and  of  pattern,  leave  upon  the 
mind  a  sense  of  heartlessness  and  of  affectation. 

Only  where  he  has  introduced  nothing  specifically  Jap- 
anese can  the  benefit  that  Whistler  derived  from  his  study  of 
the  art  of  Japan  be  seen.  In  the  nocturnes  and  pictures  of 
the  Thames  is  to  be  found  a  fine  lightness  of  touch  and  a 
confidence,  new  to  Western  art,  that  large  empty  spaces,  far 
from  making  a  design  dull,  can  be  positively  satisfying  and 
reposeful,  provided  that  they  are  relieved  by  a  few  objects 
of  emphasis  that  are  exquisitely  and  often  unexpectedly 
placed  (see  Plate  41).  The  nocturnes  have  another  quality- 
also  imitated  from  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige  and  also  new  to 
English  art  (except  for  some  of  Cotman's  experiments)  -  an 
absence  of  modelling  amounting  almost  to  flatness  in  the 
objects  represented,  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  severe 
simplicity  of  design.  Whistler  would  cover  his  canvas  with 
a  number  of  thin  flat  layers  of  paint,  almost  as  though  he 
were  working  in  water-colours.  He  was  also  rigidly  econo- 
mical with  the  colours  that  he  used,  systematically  repeating 
the  same  tints  throughout  a  design,  as  in  The  Symphony  in 
White  No.  2  (N.G.  3418)  of  1864. 
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Whistler  chose  to  call  his  pictures  symphonies  or  nocturnes, 
because  such  titles  emphasised  his  doctrine  that  form  not 
content  was  the  concern  of  the  painter.  At  his  best  how- 
ever he  over-stepped  his  own  ascetic  principles.  His  Portrait 
of  his  Mother  of  1872  (Louvre)  is  a  fine  human  document 
as  well  as  a  fine  piece  of  decoration.  Moreover  it  is  more 
decorative  than  the  Gold  Screen  just  because  it  is  more  human. 
Critics  have  noted  that  the  differences  between  the  designs 
of  His  Mother  and  of  the  Carlyle  of  1874  (Glasgow)  are  inspired 
by  the  different  characters  of  the  sitters.  In  the  one  the 
horizontal  picture-frame  on  the  wall  and  the  reposeful 
silhouette  of  the  figure  with  its  long  curves  were  sug- 
gested by  the  quiet  resignation  of  the  old  lady;  while  in  the 
other  the  more  jerky  and  interrupted  shapes  were  in- 
spired by  the  querulous  and  restless  temperament  of  the 
historian. 

Whistler's  powers  of  sympathetic  characterisation  are  even 
better  seen  in  his  less  known  portraits  of  children  (mostly 
in  private  collections).  Each  of  these  is  a  fresh  conception 
inspired  by  comprehension  of  the  individual  child.  He  is 
perhaps  less  inspired  in  portraying  happy  innocence  than 
in  revealing  the  questioning  half-resentful  feelings  of  a  child 
who  is  growing  up.  A  fine  example  of  this  is  the  portrait 
of  Miss  Cicely  Henrietta  Alexander,  at  the  age  of  about  eleven. 
There  is  more  movement  in  the  pose  than  in  most  of  Whistler's 
portraits;  and  even  a  reproduction  brings  out  the  dexterous 
brush-strokes  that  were  applied  to  the  canvas  in  imitation 
of  the  work  of  Velazquez.  Whistler  aimed  at  giving  his  work 
the  appearance  of  something  easily  prodnjced,  though  in  fact 
these  swift  touches  were  only  added  at  the  end  after  a  slow 
process  of  rubbing  and  scraping. 

But  in  spite  of  the  merits  of  his  best  portraits,  Whistler 
shows  his  highest  gifts  as  a  painter  and  etcher  of  Thames 
scenes.  He  had  loved  the  river  and  its  varied  moods  ever 
since  his  daringly  designed  etchings  of  1859.  Girtin  in  his 
brief  lifetime  had  recorded  the  glamour  of  towers  and  water 
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amid  sun  and  smoke.  Whistler  expressed  other  and  quieter 
moods,  when  the  Thames  was  icebound  or  wrapped  in  fog 
or  fading  from  twihght  into  darkness.  This  last,  which  was 
his  favourite  effect,  can  be  seen  in  The  Nocturne  in  Blue  and 
Silver  (N.G.  3420)  and  again  in  Old  Battersea  Bridge  (M..  1959) 
(Plate  41)  painted  in  1877.  The  decorative  qualities  of  this 
picture  have  already  been  mentioned.  Even  more  remark- 
able is  the  subtlety  with  which  the  contours,  the  tones  and 
the  colours  have  been  seen  and  recorded.  Each  contour 
varies  in  the  degree  of  sharpness  or  softness  of  its  edge.  Thus 
the  outline  of  the  vertical  shaft  of  the  bridge  is  in  some  places 
more  and  in  others  less  distinct,  while  the  upper  side  of  the 
span  with  the  figures  upon  it  melts  more  vaguely  into  the 
sky  than  its  under  side.  The  differences  of  light  and  shade 
are  even  subtler,  since  Whistler  has  translated  the  big  con- 
trasts of  Nature  into  contrasts  even  more  delicate  than  his 
medium  demanded.  This  has  enabled  him  to  do  almost 
full  justice  to  the  actual  colours  of  the  scene,  which  consisted 
of  the  golds  and  reds  of  the  artificial  lights  contrasted  with 
the  turquoise  blue  water  reflected  from  the  sky.  When  the 
eye  has  become  accustomed  to  the  quiet  scheme,  these  lights 
will  gain  meaning  and  reality  as  though  they  had  suddenly 
been  lit. 

Personally,  Whistler  appeared  to  the  outer  world  both  pug- 
nacious and  conceited.  Only  in  his  art  and  to  his  artist 
friends  did  he  reveal  his  deeper  ideals  and  show  himself  a 
scrupulous  seeker  after  perfection.  His  importance  in  the 
history  of  English  painting  was  considerable,  partly  because 
his  artistic  virtues  and  failings  were  so  opposite  to  those  of 
the  typical  Englishman.  A  common  English  fault  is  to  in- 
clude too  much  in  a  picture.  Whistler  showed  how  few 
details  were  needed  for  a  beautiful  whole.  English  painters 
have  often  been  led  by  their  human  sympathies  to  attempt 
what  was  impossible  in  paint.  Whistler's  weakest  moments 
were  when  he  shut  out  the  human  appeal.  Of  direct  fol- 
lowers he  had  not  many  of  importance  in  England,  though 
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Walter  Sickert  was  his  pupil,  and  Wilson  Steer  at  one 
time  strongly  under  his  influence.  But  it  is  for  their  later 
developments  that  these  painters  are  famous  and  these  must 
be  considered  later.  Of  purely  Whistlerian  painters  Charles 
CoNDER  (1868- 1 909)  was  endowed  with  decorative  gifts, 
which  are  best  seen  in  his  designs  for  fans;  in  his  landscapes 
he  could  be  a  subtle  colourist  as  in  the  hauntingly  dreary 
Windy  Day  at  Brighton  (M.  3645);  but  his  flimsy  drawing 
and  uncertain  tone-values  more  often  make  his  work  typical 
of  the  faults  of  Impressionism,  against  which  the  painters  of 
to-day  have  rebelled. 

Whistler's  arrival  in  England  was  a  landmark  in  our 
artistic  history.  Thenceforward  English  painting,  in  its 
close  alliance  with  continental  art,  was  to  lose  something  of 
its  independent  national  character,  which  it  has  only  parti- 
ally regained  during  the  years  of  this  century.  Whistler  also, 
by  directing  attention  to  Eastern  art  as  a  model,  helped  to 
overthrow  the  academic  reliance  upon  the  Greco-Roman 
tradition. 

Among  those  who  found  the  art  of  Japan  inspiring  a  pro- 
minent figure  was  Aubrey  Beardsley  (i  872-1 898)  who  in 
his  short  career  passed  through  many  phases,  and  was  in- 
fluenced at  different  times  by  Burne-Jones,  by  Japanese 
woodcuts,  by  Greek  vase-paintings  and  by  eighteenth  cen- 
tury French  engravings.  The  fame  that  he  acquired  came 
partly  from  his  aim  at  shocking  convention  -  an  aim  which, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation  of  beauty,  has  often 
a  distracting  effect  in  judging  of  his  designs.  Some  of  his 
inventions  however  are  the  more  powerful  for  their  genuinely 
sinister  import  and  others  can  be  enjoyed  for  the  sheer  beauty 
of  their  arrangement.  The  best  are  in  black  and  white. 
The  contrasting  and  placing  of  small  repeated  patterns  of 
varying  size  and  of  bold  flat  masses  of  black  gives  them  a 
richness  that  is  usually  only  obtainable  by  means  of  a  scheme 
of  colour. 

The  method  of  the  Japanese,  so  suitable  to  their  genius,  of 
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designing  in  flat  masses  with  repeated  tints,  was  partly 
forced  upon  them  by  the  process  that  they  had  discovered  of 
reproducing  their  designs  in  a  series  of  wood-blocks.  Since 
the  late  eighteen-eighties  European  designers  of  illustrations 
and  of  posters  have  been  discovering  the  commercial  as  well 
as  the  decorative  value  of  this  method.  Economical  i  epro- 
duction  demands  an  even  greater  flatness  and  allows  of  no 
gradations,  but  the  principle  is  the  same;  and  it  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  our  best  posters  of  the  last 
forty  years  have  all  been  adapted  from  Japanese  methods. 
The  clarity,  simplicity  and  economy  necessary  for  an  effec- 
tive poster  have  been  influences  for  the  good;  the  number  of 
bad  posters  that  still  persist  is  due  to  two  habits,  that  of  try- 
ing to  startle  rather  than  to  satisfy  the  public  eye  and  that  of 
forcing  the  artist  to  produce  so  quickly  that  he  has  no  time 
for  considered  creation. 

The  art  of  mural  decoration  in  spite  of  the  attempts  to 
encourage  it  has  never  returned  to  the  glory  that  it  attained 
in  mediaeval  times.  The  paintings  in  the  London  County 
Hall  have  not  the  felicitous  perfection  of  those  in  the  Pan- 
theon, Paris  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Puvis,  however,  has 
had  one  English  disciple,  Frederic  Caley  Robinson  (1862- 
1927)  who,  if  not  his  equal  in  power  and  range,  has  acquired 
some  of  the  same  instinct  for  decorative  rightness,  to  which  he 
has  added  gifts  of  his  own  -  a  subtle  eye  for  effects  of  light 
and  a  quiet  and  endearing  human  sympathy.  These  are 
well  seen  in  his  paintings  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  still 
better  in  his  smaller,  more  intimate  work,  like  Childhood 
(L'pool),  which  exemplifies  his  favourite  effect  of  com- 
bining two  lights  -  a  cold  light  from  the  window  and  a  warm 
light  from  the  lamp.  The  latter  is  just  perceptibly  less  in- 
tense than  the  former,  the  total  range  of  light  and  shade  be- 
ing small  so  that  each  difference  of  tone  is  of  the  subtlest; 
the  shadows  for  instance  on  the  faces  of  the  children  on  the 
right  are  extremely  pale.  These  refinements  of  observation 
belong  entirely  to  the  sentiment  of  the  subject  -  a  sentiment. 
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dreamy  and  poetical,  which  has  found  expression  in  the 
static  austerity  of  the  arrangement. 

Of  mural  decorations  carried  out  in  more  recent  years  than 
those  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  many  have  been  competent 
but  uninspired;  some  few  have  been  ingenious  and  enter- 
taining. But  whatever  may  be  of  most  permanent  value  in 
these  last  is  the  result  of  forces  which  must  await  considera- 
tion until  the  last  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

IMPRESSIONISM  :  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LANDSCAPE 

The  term  'Impressionist'  used  several  times  in  this  book 
already  -  and  especially  in  the  preceding  chapter  -  now  re- 
quires definition.  The  word  first  came  into  use  early  in  the 
eighteen-seventies  after  the  French  painter  Claude  Monet 
( 1 840-1 926)  had  entitled  one  of  his  pictures  Sunrise  -  An 
Impression.  Like  other  nicknames  it  began  as  a  term  of 
abuse  and  was  adopted  as  a  title  in  which  to  glory. 

In  one  sense  every  painter  who  records  what  he  sees  is  an 
Impressionist.  But  the  name  Impressionism  is  frequently 
made  to  apply  to  one  particular  type  of  vision,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  visual  memory  and  concerned  with  putting  down 
only  such  impressions  as  are  fleeting.  Often  an  Impres- 
sionist means  one  who  records  the  effect  of  tone  and  of  colour 
upon  the  eye,  without  any  precise  definition  of  contour  or 
explanation  of  structure.  In  that  sense  many  portraits  by 
Hals,  several  by  Hogarth  and  most  of  Constable's  sketches  are 
impressionistic  works. 

Again  Impressionism  is  often  closely  associated  with  the 
study  of  light  and  of  atmosphere.  This,  being  perfectly 
compatible  with  definition  of  structure,  greatly  increases  the 
scope  of  the  term,  so  as  to  include  all  Turner's  work  and 
many  open-air  pictures  by  Holman-Hunt  and  Madox 
Brown.  In  a  narrower  sense  however  it  implies  absorption 
with  atmosphere  only  when  structure  is  ignored,  and  in  the 
case  of  Turner,  applies  to  only  a  few  of  his  latest  works. 

In  a  third  sense  Impressionism  implies  a  system  of  focus- 
ing attention  on  something  that  is  the  centre  of  interest  and 
of  subordinating  the  rest  by  means  of  shadow,  of  vaguer  con- 
tours or  of  less  marked  contrasts  of  tone.  In  this  sense,  Rem- 
brandt and  Velazquez  are  the  fathers  of  Impressionism.    It 
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has  also  been  used  to  describe  almost  the  opposite  method 
to  this  -  that  is,  a  system  by  which  nothing  is  emphasised 
more  than  anything  else,  and  nothing  is  sharply  defined. 
This  sense  of  the  word  only  applies  to  certain  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century  works. 

Yet  another  meaning  of  Impressionism  is  a  certain  attitude 
of  the  artist  towards  his  picture.  The  Non-impressionist 
painter  begins  by  deciding  upon  the  shape  of  his  picture 
and  regards  his  subject  as  a  decoration  to  that  shape.  The 
Impressionist  sees  something  happen  in  real  life  first,  and 
then  adapts  the  shape  of  his  picture  to  the  recording  of  the 
impression  that  he  has  received.  Thus  Velazquez  is  said  to 
have  added  strips  to  his  canvases  in  order  to  make  his  work 
conform  to  his  vision.  In  this  last  sense  Constable  is  more 
of  an  Impressionist  than  Turner,  and  Whistler  less  of  an  Im- 
pressionist than  Manet  or  than  Degas. 

Constable  and  Turner  may  justly  be  called  the  fathers  of 
nineteenth-century  Impressionism.  Their  influence  in  Eng- 
land in  the  middle  of  the  century  was  partly  eclipsed  by  that 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  who  led  landscape-painters  to  attempt 
the  record  of  multitudinous  detail.  But  Holman-Hunt 
recognised  Turner  as  a  master  of  lighting  and  Constable  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  representation  of  natural  colour.  By  his 
own  studies  also  of  colour  and  light  in  inter-relation  and  by 
his  practice  of  painting  in  the  open,  Hunt  continued  one 
side  of  the  tradition  that  Constable  began.  John  Brett 
also  (183 1 -1 902)  made  scientific  efforts  at  recording  outdoor 
lighting,  as  in  the  Stone-Breaker  (L'pool).  But  other  land- 
scape painters  of  the  day  dissipated  their  energies  in  sacrific- 
ing tone  to  colour  and  breadth  to  pretended  minuteness. 

A  more  artistic  if  less  scientific  contemporary  of  Brett's 
was  Edward  Lear  (181 2-1888),  whose  landscapes  in  water- 
colour,  simply  painted  and  admirably  drawn  and  designed, 
would  demand  detailed  mention  in  a  longer  volume. 

In  France,  Constable  in  particular  exerted  a  lasting  influ- 
ence upon  painting,  which  began  even  in  his  own  lifetime. 
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The  group  of  painters  known  as  'The  Barbizon  School' 
owed  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  painter.  Some  of  the 
work  of  Theodore  Rousseau  (i8  12-1867)  such  as  the 
Landscape  (V.  and  A.  g.a.i.  55)  might  almost  have  been 
painted  by  Constable  himself,  except  that  the  handling  is 
even  more  impetuous.  It  shows  the  same  delight  in  the 
momentary  effect  caused  by  dark  racing  clouds.  Rous- 
seau's more  finished  work,  like  77!^  Opening  in  the  Forest 
(Wallace)  is  less  closely  allied  to  Constable's;  but  it  was  Con- 
stable's outlook  rather  than  his  actual  technique  that  taught 
these  painters  most.  Not  only  Rousseau,  but  Daubigny, 
Diaz,  Dupre  and  many  others  including  Jean-Francois 
Millet  himself  (1814-1875)  were  inspired  by  Constable  to 
aim  first  at  the  intimate  record  of  a  natural  effect  rather  than 
at  the  careful  composition  of  a  picture. 

The  French  Impressionists  of  the  next  generation,  there- 
fore, were  not  quite  such  revolutionists  as  is  sometimes  stated. 
The  Barbizon  school  and  also  the  work  of  Courbet  the 
realist  (1819-1877)  had  prepared  the  way  for  freer  less 
academic  painting.  Courbet  was  one  of  the  painters  from 
whom  Edouard  Manet  (i 832-1 883)  had  learned;  but 
Manet  owed  more  to  Velazquez,  Hals  and  Goya.  It  was  at 
first  merely  Manet's  choice  of  contemporary  subject  matter 
that  shocked  the  public.  Then  his  handling  became  looser 
as  in  the  Concert  aux  Tuileries  (M.  3260)  a  fine  example  of  his 
vivid  powers  of  memory,  and  of  his  eye  for  contrast.  Manet's 
work  is  as  unlike  Whistler's  as  possible,  being  seldom  so 
orderly  but  invariably  more  forcible.  La  Servante  de  Bocks 
(M.  3858)  shows  him  at  a  later  stage  as  a  student  of  an  effect 
of  light  upon  colour. 

Light,  scientifically  studied,  was  always  the  primary  in- 
terest of  an  even  more  influential  painter,  Claude  Monet 
(1840- 1 926),  as  can  be  seen  even  in  his  early  Plage  de  Trou- 
ville  (M.  3591).  But  his  most  characteristic  style  began  after 
a  visit  to  England  ( 1 870-1 87 1 ) .  This  he  acquired  from  study- 
ing the  later  work  of  Turner;  as  can  scarcely  be  doubted  after 
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c  mparing  his  Vetheuil  in  Sunshine  and  Snow  (M.  3262)  with 
Turner's  Norham  Castle  (M.  i.  981)  (Plate  24b).  In  both  the 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are  slight ;  and  only  three  primary 
colours  -  red,  yellow  and  blue  -  have  been  used.  In  both, 
the  truth  of  the  colour  and  the  brilliant  luminosity  of  the  effect 
will  be  appreciated  after  the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  treatment  of  tone.  Monet  differs  from  Turner  in  the 
use  of  thicker  rougher  paint  and  of  a  larger  number  of 
broken  strokes  of  the  brush.  These  are  all  laid  down  in 
touches  of  pure  colour.  When  (as  in  the  sky)  an  effect  of 
green  is  to  be  produced,  instead  of  mixing  the  colour  on  the 
palette,  Monet  brushes  upon  the  canvas  the  strokes  of  pure 
yellow  into  those  of  pure  blue.  By  this  means  the  colours 
remain  pure  and  fresh  and  all  muddiness  of  tint  on  the 
palette  is  avoided.  The  'Pointillistes'  like  Georges  Seurat 
( 1 859-1 891)  carried  this  method  a  step  further,  by  painting 
everything  in  spots  of  pure  colour.  But  it  was  in  Turner's 
later  work  that  the  use  of  three  primary  colours  throughout 
a  picture  began,  although  there  are  portions  of  works  by 
Watteau,  Gainsborough  and  others  in  which  the  method 
has  been  tentatively  employed. 

A  painter  quite  equal  in  genius  to  Manet  and  to  Monet 
was  Edgar  Degas  ( 1 834-1 9 1 7) .  Like  them  he  was  a  student 
of  light  and  atmosphere,  but  unlike  them  he  possessed  a 
sound  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  and  a  consequent 
mastery  over  simplified  solid  form.  Danseuses  (M.  4168) 
and  La  Plage  (M.  3247)  a  work  in  pastel,  illustrate  these 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  refinement  of  the  painter's  sympathies 
and  his  powers  of  discovering  in  the  life  around  him  sug- 
gestions for  new  designs.  Degas'  influence  in  England  however 
has  been  until  recently  but  slight;  but  his  works  have  already 
begun  to  inspire  those  of  our  painters  who  strive  to  give 
weight  as  well  as  atmosphere  to  their  creations. 

Manet,  Degas  and  Monet  are  not  the  only  French  Impres- 
sionists who  have  left  their  effect  upon  our  painting.  But 
in  a  book  on  English  art,  space   cannot    be  allowed    for 
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describing,  even  briefly,  the  work  of  Renoir,  Sisley,  Pissarro, 
Bazille,  Le  Sidaner  and  other  members  of  the  group;  while 
mention  of  those  who  have  come  to  be  called  Post-impres- 
sionists must  be  deferred.  In  general  however  the  influence 
of  the  French  Impressionists  has  been  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
marked  revival  during  the  last  forty  years  of  good  landscape 
painting  in  England,  though  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
how  much  these  very  Impressionists  owed  to  Constable  and 
to  Turner,  nor  how  much  our  own  painters  have  recently 
owed  to  their  direct  study  of  the  works  of  these  two  men  and 
of  Cotman. 

This  contact  between  England  and  France  was  encour- 
aged by  the  appointment  in  1876  of  Alphonse  Legros 
(1837-1911)  to  the  Slade  Professorship  at  University  Col- 
lege, London.  Legros  was  influential  in  training  students  to 
a  more  severe  standard  of  drawing.  This  is  seen  in  the  fine 
etchings  of  his  pupil  William  Strang  (1858-192 1).  Strang's 
psychological  penetration  is  so  well  seen  in  his  painting 
Bank  Holiday  (M.  3036)  as  to  make  it  almost  possible  to  for- 
give its  inharmonious  colour.  Legros  himself,  also  a  power- 
ful etcher,  as  his  works  at  South  Kensington  show,  was  in 
painting  a  draughtsman  severe  to  the  point  of  hardness  as 
in  Rehearsing  the  Service  (M.  3135).  That  he  could  also  be  a 
splendid  colourist  can  be  seen  in  The  Retreat  (M.  2918)  with 
its  dreary  atmosphere  of  grey  skies,  dark  woods  and  dirty 
snow. 

Many  of  the  more  inspired  painters  of  the  last  forty  years 
have  exhibited  at  the  New  English  Art  Club,  which  was 
founded  in  1886  in  order  to  make  known  work  that  the 
Academy  discouraged.  During  that  period  the  number  of 
good  landscape-painters  has  so  greatly  increased  that  the 
task  of  selecting  individuals  for  mention  becomes  extremely 
difficult.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  tact  in 
referring  to  the  living,  the  most  courageous  attempt  to  apply 
lasting  standards  to  the  art  of  to-day  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible.    Firstly,  only  what  is  known  can  be  described.     It  is 
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all  too  probable  that  future  ages  will  discover  at  least  one 
neglected  painter  of  to-day  of  the  type  and  even  possibly  of 
the  importance  of  Crome,  whose  unostentatious  merits  have 
been  over-looked  in  this  commercially  competitive  age. 
This  applies  especially  to  landscape,  which  should  be  the 
least  self-assertive  of  all  branches  of  painting.  But  even 
those  contemporary  works,  with  which  a  writer  is  ac- 
quainted, are  liable  to  mislead  him  by  their  nearness  into 
over-praise  or  undervaluation,  according  to  his  pictorial 
politics.  He  will  be  likely  to  think  too  poorly  of  yesterday's 
art  in  his  admiration  for  that  of  to-day,  or  vice  versa.  Friend- 
ships, fashions,  contempt  for  fashions,  respect  for  others' 
opinions,  desire  to  assert  an  independent  judgment,  all  will 
involve  him  inextricably  in  prejudice. 

These  admissions  having  been  made  -  and  they  apply  not 
only  to  this  chapter  but  to  all  that  follows  -  an  attempt  at 
describing  recent  impressionistic  landscapes  in  England  must 
now  be  made.  Such  an  account  cannot  unfortunately 
include  more  than  a  passing  mention  of  many  capable  and 
sensitive  painters,  such  as  Sir  David  Young  Cameron,  the 
powerful  draughtsman  of  immense  mountain  forms;  Bert- 
ram NiCHOLLS,  whose  severely  simplified  pictures  of  architec- 
ture and  boats  are  reminiscent  of  Cotman;  Reginald 
Smith,  the  intimate  painter  of  quiet  Yorkshire  moors:  J.  A. 
Arnesby  Brown,  in  the  movement  and  colour  of  whose  clouds 
something  of  Constable's  spirit  is  born  afresh:  and  Frank 
Brangwyn,  the  painter  in  gorgeous  colours  of  Venetian, 
Oriental  and  other  scenes,  whose  sheer  vigour  and  energy 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  contemporary  artist. 

Many  painters  of  equal  weight  might  be  added,  but  only 
at  the  risk  of  entangling  the  reader  in  a  catalogue  of  names 
with  sketchy  notes  attached  to  each.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
snare  will  be  avoided  by  including  a  description  of  three  only 
of  the  impressionistic  landscape-painters  of  England  with 
anything  approximating  to  detail.  The  works  of  Sir  George 
Clausen,  of  Sir  Charles  Holmes  and  of  Philip  Wilson 
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Steer  have  been  chosen  -  firstly  for  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
secondly  on  the  ground  that  the  various  phases  of  their  art 
are  characteristic  of  the  developments  through  which  our 
landscape-painting  as  a  whole  has  passed. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Steer,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club.  An  Exhibition  of  his  works  at 
Millbank  in  1929  revealed  that  at  different  times  he  has  been 
influenced  by  many  painters,  including  Whistler,  Monet, 
Degas,  Monticelli,  Constable,  Turner  and  Gainsborough. 
Such  sensitiveness  to  the  merits  of  other  men's  work  by  no 
means  proves  Steer  to  be  unoriginal;  for  the  doctrine  of 
aiming  first  at  originality  is  fallacious.  Steer's  sincerity  has 
led  him  to  put  beauty  first,  and  originality  has  come  of  itself 
in  good  time.  He  is  a  sympathetic  portrait  painter;  but  his 
landscapes  will  probably  always  be  more  highly  valued.  His 
greatest  gift  is  for  painting  atmosphere;  and  soundly  as  he 
can  draw,  he  is  at  his  best  when  least  burdened  with  problems 
of  explaining  form.  Moreover  his  best  compositions  are 
those  that  are  least  consciously  planned.  Thus  of  his  works 
at  the  Millbank  exhibition  the  Jonquils  of  1890  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Wood),  with  its  Whistlerian  'arrangement',  is  less  satisfying 
than  the  Children  Paddling  of  1894  (Mr.  A.  M.  Daniel).  In 
the  latter  the  free  design  suggests  Degas  and  the  atmospheric 
effect  and  broken  brush  strokes  are  reminiscent  of  Monet, 
yet  the  charm  of  the  sentiment  is  indefinably  English. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  it  will  not  readily  forget  the  warm 
colours  of  the  children's  limbs  and  garments,  in  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  deep  blues  of  the  sky  and  sea. 

Steer's  more  recent  developments  owe  more  to  English 
than  to  French  art.  In  oil  landscapes  he  has  been  much 
inspired  by  Constable.  The  beautifully  sunny  Oak  Grove 
of  1 90 1  (Mr.  G.  Blackwell)  is  an  example.  Constable's 
own  delight  in  dark  racing  clouds  and  scattered  gleams  of 
sun  is  seen  in  three  landscapes,  the  Richmond  Castle  of  1903 
(M.  3193),  the  Chepstow  Castle  of  1905  (M.  2473)  and  the 
Painswick  Beacon  of  1915   (M.  3884).     The  excessive  use. 
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however,  of  the  palette-knife  (reminiscent  of  Constable's 
late  work)  which  is  noticeable  in  the  Richmond  has  given 
place  in  the  Painswick  to  a  less  heavy  type  of  handling.  Of 
the  figure-subjects  at  Millbank  Bathsheba  is  remarkable  for 
the  way  in  which  the  woman's  body  is  surrounded  with 
atmosphere. 

In  his  sketches  in  water-colour  Steer  shows  his  greatest 
originality;  the  style  of  these  is  essentially  the  painter's  own, 
though  it  may  once  have  been  derived  from  hints  taken  from 
de  Wint  and  from  Turner's  Venetian  sketches.  These 
water-colours  are  usually  purely  impressionistic,  in  the 
sense  that  no  attempt  is  made  at  defining  form.  Their 
chief  charm  is  their  colour.  By  the  subtlest  shades  of  silvery 
grey  Steer  can  suggest  the  sweet  still  air  that  surrounds 
a  lonely  stretch  of  sand  and  sea.  In  the  sketch  of  Chepstow 
(M.  3019)  the  contrasts  are  more  forcible.  Here,  though 
again  there  is  no  positive  drawing,  there  is  a  convincing  effect 
not  only  of  the  threatening  clouds,  but  of  the  height  of  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  depths  of  the  reflecting  water. 

Sir  Charles  Holmes  has  been,  like  Steer,  a  habitual 
exhibitor  to  the  New  English  Art  Club.  His  landscapes  - 
and  here  the  word  is  used  to  describe  all  open-air  effects  - 
are  often  less  purely  impressionistic  than  Steer's,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  studies  not  only  of  atmosphere  but  also 
of  simplified  solid  form.  This  characteristic  -  which  proves 
Holmes  to  have  been  affected  by  the  movement  (to  be  dis- 
cussed in  Chapters  XXIX  and  XXX)  which  has  come  after 
Impressionism  -  is  well  seen  in  the  Burning  Kiln  (M.  3041). 
The  weight  of  the  massive  walls  and  the  contrast  between  the 
planes  of  their  sloping  sides  with  those  of  the  ground  are  all 
parts  of  an  essentially  three-dimensional  design.  Even  the 
smoke  has  volume.  At  the  same  time  the  pattern  that  has 
been  made  out  of  the  stakes  in  the  middle  distance  suggests 
the  inspiration  of  Japanese  art  -  a  subject  upon  which  the 
painter  is  an  authority.  Most  striking  of  all  is  the  effect 
against  the  dark  sky  and  dark  water  of  the  sudden  sunlight 
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shining  upon  the  green  grass,  the  yellow  clay  and  the  pale 
kiln.  This  absorption  with  a  momentary  effect  Holmes 
shares  in  common  with  the  great  painter,  whose  work  he  has 
so  comprehensively  described,  namely  Constable. 

Constable's  method  in  water-colour  of  producing  scattered 
gleams  of  light  by  leaving  small  portions  of  the  paper  un- 
covered, has  been  effectively  adopted  by  Holmes  in  his 
sketch  (on  loan  at  Millbank)  of  A  Stream  at  Sheffield,  for 
representing  that  gritty  yet  sparkling  atmosphere  that  is 
often  found  in  a  district  of  chimneys.  Holmes  was  one  of 
the  first  to  discover  how  beautiful  chimneys  can  be.  He 
would  seem  to  have  been  partly  attracted  by  them  through 
his  love  of  formal  pattern,  which  is  conspicuous  also  in  his 
paintings  of  scenery  untouched  by  man.  A  number  of 
chimneys,  with  their  tall  vertical  lines  breaking  across  the 
horizon  at  different  heights  and  distances,  often  fall  without 
any  forcing  into  an  inherently  dignified  design.  This 
dignity  seems  purely  unconscious,  since  they  have  been  built 
with  no  purpose  but  to  be  useful. 

This  is  well  seen  in  Holmes'  strikingly  varied  series  of  such 
subjects  painted  for  Samlesbury  Hall,  Blackburn.  Their 
most  oppressively  tragic  aspect  appears  in  the  foggy  gloom 
of  the  Power  Station  of  1907;  while  the  Wigan  Coal  Company's 
Yard  shows  that  even  a  dirty  canal  can  look  joyous  on  a 
morning  of  clear  sunshine.  This,  which  in  many  ways  is  the 
finest  of  the  series,  unfortunately  loses  in  reproduction,  be- 
cause much  depends  upon  delicate  differences  of  tone  and 
upon  colours  so  radiant  as  to  recall  a  late  Turner.  A  mood 
less  joyous,  yet  not  utterly  gloomy,  belongs  to  the  Distant  View 
of  Blackburn  Cathedral  (Plate  42).  The  intimacy  of  the  pres- 
entation is  most  impressive.  The  perspective  of  strong  taper- 
ing shafts  that  lead  the  eye  back  to  the  distant  tower  is  saved 
from  sheer  formalism  by  the  broken  clouds  above  them  and  by 
the  play  of  sunlight  on  the  diverse  reds  of  their  brick  surfaces. 

In  his  choice  of  subject  matter  Sir  George  Clausen  is 
less  original  than  many  of  his  contemporaries.     Even  his 
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technique  is  not  remarkably  novel.  Yet  of  Clausen's  work 
more  than  of  any  other  living  painter's  it  is  safe  to  prophesy 
a  continued  fame  rising  above  all  changing  fashions.  The 
art  of  other  men  may  live  ;  that  of  Clausen  will  live.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  evident  sincerity  of  purpose  in  all  his 
paintings.  But  lesser  men  have  been  almost  equally  sincere. 
Sincerity  may  go  with  eccentricity.  The  message  of  the  man 
who  is  bursting  to  utter  it  may  be  only  of  interest  to  himself 
and  to  a  few  like  himself,  whereas  the  sights  that  Clausen 
enjoys  are  what  will  always  be  enjoyed  while  beauty  con- 
tinues -  trees  and  fields  and  sunshine  in  their  relation  to 
mankind.  Clausen  then  is  a  great  painter  because  his  out- 
look is  normal.  He  is  also  great  because  he  is  never  satisfied 
with  his  own  achievement  and  always  trying  for  something 
better.  Moreover  he  has  been  singularly  wise  in  his  attitude 
to  the  work  of  others.  He  has  always  been  ready  to  learn 
from  anything  that  is  new.  Yet  he  has  never  fallen  into  the 
common  trap  of  rushing  prematurely  to  adopt  a  new  method; 
but  has  waited  until  he  was  sure  that  he  had  absorbed  it  and 
that  its  adoption  would  help  his  purpose.  For  this  reason  his 
progress  has  been  slow  but  sure,  so  that  some  of  his  finest 
works  were  painted  after  the  age  of  seventy. 

Clausen,  who  was  born  in  1852,  began  his  training  as  a 
designer  of  furniture.  This  education  compelled  him  early 
to  apprehend  form  in  the  solid,  which  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reasons  why  later,  in  his  search  for  luminous  effects,  he 
was  never  content  unless  he  could  also  give  what  he  painted 
the  appearance  of  bulk.  That  is  -  he  was  never  content 
with  mere  Impressionism  in  its  narrower  sense;  his  purpose 
being  always  to  reconcile  the  rendering  of  atmospheric 
effects  with  the  statement  of  solid  forms.  After  passing 
through  phases  where  the  one  quality  was  sacrificed  to  the 
other,  he  did  ultimately  bring  this  reconciliation  about. 

Early  in  his  career  Clausen  made  sketches  in  Holland, 
one  of  which  the  Academy  accepted  in  1876.  In  the 
eighteen-eighties  he  came  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
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the  French  painter  Bastien-Lepage,  whose  painting  was  con- 
scientiously carried  out  in  the  open  air.  This  phase  is 
represented  at  Millbank  by  The  Girl  at  the  Gate  (M.  1612)  of 
1889  and  Brown  Eyes  (M.  4484)  of  189 1.  Both  pictures  seem 
now  a  little  laborious,  the  first  especially  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  vitality  in  the  pose,  due  to  a  refusal  to  work  from  memory. 
For  the  same  reason  a  rather  dull  grey  day  has  been  chosen 
for  both,  direct  sunlight  being  avoided  in  view  of  the 
continual  changes  of  effect  that  it  involves.  Yet,  particularly 
in  Brown  Eyes,  the  aim  at  relating  the  figure  to  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  has  succeeded  and  the  delicate 
modelling  of  the  child's  features  is  tenderly  expressive  of  her 
character. 

The  painter  by  whom  Clausen  was  next  inspired  was  Jean 
Francois  Millet.  The  influence  appears  strongly  in  the 
Harvest  in  the  bean  field  of  1 904  (Natal)  -  in  that  the  poses  of 
the  reapers  are  no  longer  static  but  full  of  movement,  being 
combined  records  from  memory  of  successive  phases  of 
action.  It  is  still  apparent  in  a  work  of  19 14  entitled  In  the 
fields  in  June  (Cardiff),  though  the  individuality  of  the  mus- 
cular man  who  is  nearest  is  thoroughly  English  and  quite 
unlike  that  of  Millet's  pious  peasants.  The  design  of  this 
picture,  with  its  low  eye  level,  its  far  distances  of  flat  fields 
and  its  immense  height  of  open  sky,  makes  it  among  the  finest 
of  Clausen's  works  in  public  galleries.  In  one  sense  Clausen 
has  never  gone  away  from  the  influence  of  Millet.  In  his 
later  work  it  no  longer  affects  the  composition  and  still  less 
the  technique,  but  continues  in  the  method  by  which  the 
figures  are  given  movement  and  in  the  simplified  solidity 
of  their  shapes. 

If  Clausen  took  hints  as  to  representing  figures  in  motion 
from  Millet,  from  Monet  he  learned  how  to  attack  the  next 
problem  that  confronted  him — the  representation  of  effects 
of  direct  sunlight.  This,  which  had  long  been  a  central 
purpose  with  him,  became  in  some  of  his  works  of  the  first 
decade  of  this  century  almost  his  exclusive  aim.     In  The 
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Gleaners  for  instance  (M.  4486) ,  for  the  sake  of  luminosity, 
even  solidity  is  sacrificed,  the  same  being  true  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  The  Gleaners  returning  of  1908  (M.  2259).  There  are 
times  when  a  painter  has  to  choose  between  painting  an 
effect  which  he  sees  and  explaining  a  fact  which  he  knows  to 
be  there.  With  so  dazzling  a  light  in  his  eyes  as  in  The 
Gleaners  returning  an  onlooker  would  certainly  not  see  any 
more  definition  of  structure  in  the  figures  and  trees  than  they 
have  been  given.  As  to  the  sunshine  itself  there  can  be  no 
question  about  its  blazing  reality;  and  this  effect  has  been 
obtained  without  forcing  the  contrasts  between  the  lights  and 
darks,  but  merely  by  a  just  perception  of  their  gradations 
and  above  all  of  the  reflected  lights  within  the  shadows: 
those  cast  upon  the  ground  being  of  a  rosy  hue  and  those 
upon  the  white  garments  almost  golden.  The  paint  has 
been  applied  thickly  and  drily;  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
foliage  especially,  where  the  light  is  strongest,  has  been 
treated  in  the  method  of  Monet  in  separate  touches  of  pure 
yellow,  red  and  blue. 

A  few  years  after  this,  Clausen's  work  began  to  combine 
with  these  luminous  qualities  a  complete  hold  of  solidity  of 
form.  The  paintings  of  snow  on  a  cloudy  day  show  the 
advance.  In  the  Winter  Morning  of  1906  (M/C)  the  atmo- 
sphere is  convincing,  but  the  forms  are  less  substantial  than 
in  the  Winter  Morning  in  London  of  1913  (privately  owned). 
The  gain  in  form  has  resulted  in  a  great  gain  in  composition 
also.  The  same  changes  are  seen  in  Clausen's  development 
of  a  favourite  theme  -  the  inside  of  a  barn  in  bright  sunlight. 
In  the  Barn  Door  of  1904,  the  effect  of  light  is  brilliant,  but 
the  composition  is  rather  awkward.  In  the  Barn  at  Deer 
Farm  of  191 1  the  light  is  yet  more  subtly  gradated  and  the 
arrangement  is  now  perfectly  balanced,  but  minor  details  are 
more  emphasised  than  in  the  magnificently  lofty  Barn 
Interior  of  192 1  (Mrs.  Maitland)  which  appears,  in  reproduc- 
tion, to  excel  even  The  Golden  Barn  (L'pool)  in  brilliant  lumi- 
nosity. 
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One  of  the  most  enjoy  ably  sunny,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  grandly  composed  of  Clausen's  publicly  exhibited 
works,  is  Building  the  Rick  (B'ham)  which  was  painted  in 
1907.  The  sun  penetrates  everywhere;  shining  directly  upon 
the  boy  who  leads  the  distant  horse  and  upon  the  thatched 
and  whitewashed  barns;  blazing  down  upon  the  white  shirt 
and  red  face  of  the  further  man  on  the  rick,  ^ho  is  behind  the 
most  prominent  figure  and  is  silhouetted  against  the  blue 
sky;  pouring  through  the  leaves  upon  the  yellow  and  tawny 
feathers  of  the  cocks  and  hens  upon  the  ground;  reflecting 
back  into  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  and  tree  trunks  so  that 
their  deepest  recesses  are  suffused  with  gold.  Nor  are  these 
luminous  qualities,  which  depend  upon  a  nice  perception  of 
tone  and  colour  combined,  the  picture's  only  merits.  The 
men  at  work  are  human  and  truly  heroic  because  unidealised; 
they  have  stability  as  well  as  movement.  Moreover  any 
alteration  in  the  balanced  masses  of  the  rick,  the  trees,  the 
buildings  and  the  carts  would  ruin  the  composition. 

The  attractiveness  of  such  a  picture  as  the  Rick  may 
depend  partly  upon  the  belief  that  those  who  labour  under 
such  conditions  cannot  be  wholly  unhappy.  Clausen, 
however,  can  be  no  less  powerful  in  recording  a  grimmer  type 
of  toil.  In  The  Gun  Factory  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  (Imp.  War 
Mus.  1984)  of  191 9,  he  only  latently  suggests  what  he  thinks 
about  the  effect  of  machinery  upon  mankind.  The  picture 
is  technically  remarkable  as  showing  the  painter's  complete 
conquest  of  both  his  aims  combined.  Thus,  the  lofty  circular 
building  is  flooded  with  sunlight,  while  its  structure,  as  well 
as  that  of  all  it  contains,  is  completely  defined;  so  that  the 
pattern  of  light  and  the  balance  of  mass  make  the  composi- 
tion one  of  Clausen's  greatest  achievements. 

Clausen's  painting  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
work  of  the  type  above  described.  He  has  decorated  a  hall 
at  High  Road,  Yorkshire,  with  paintings  in  wax.  In  these, 
the  forms  of  the  figures  and  scenery  are  severely  simplified 
and  flattened,  and  the  arched  space  is  filled  with  a  design 
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eminently  dignified,  spacious  and  restful.  But  the  sentiment 
is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  abstract,  owing  to  the  painter's  evident 
respect  for  the  work  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

He  has  also  painted  some  fine  compositions  consisting  of 
a  single  nude  figure.  One  entitled  Primavera  and  dated 
1 9 14,  of  a  young  girl  plaiting  her  hair,  is  unusual  for  the 
freshness  of  the  colour  and  for  the  supple  grace  of  the  form. 
Much  more  statuesque  is  The  Sleeper  of  1 9 1 8,  a  picture  of  a 
seated  woman  with  her  head  resting  on  her  knees.  The 
certainty  with  which  the  form  is  simplified  to  suit  the  large 
compact  design  arises  out  of  the  painter's  fundamentally 
dignified  attitude  towards  humanity. 

The  depth  of  Clausen's  human  sympathies  can  be  seen 
in  his  portraits,  which,  although  he  is  not  a  professional 
portraitist,  would  alone  rank  him  among  the  best  painters  of 
the  age.  One  portrait  painted  in  1921  and  exhibited  in  1928 
at  Barbizon  House  deserves  particular  mention.  Michael  is  a 
boy  of  about  nine  years  old  looking  keenly  and  rather  shyly 
at  the  spectator.  A  card  castle  on  a  table  beside  him  forms 
part  of  a  most  unorthodox  yet  wholly  pleasing  design;  while 
the  firm  decision  with  which  the  contours  of  the  head  are 
defined,  no  less  than  the  delicate  shadows  that  help  to  model 
it,  shows  Clausen  to  be  at  least  the  equal  of  those  painters 
of  a  younger  generation  who  aim  at  crispness  of  outline  - 
and  in  their  own  domain. 

A  splendid  example  of  Clausen's  matured  powers  is  The 
Road:  Winter  Morning  (M.  3824)  (Plate  43),  which  was 
exhibited  in  1923.  The  placing  and  balance  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  design  is  perfect,  without  being  in  any  sense  forced. 
It  has  grown  naturally  out  of  the  painter's"  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  firm  shapes  of  the  ground -the  turn  in  the  road  and 
the  rise  in  the  field.  These  make  a  sure  foundation  for  the 
group  of  buildings  on  the  right  and  for  the  free  growth  of  the 
trees.  The  central  tree  especially  is  exquisitely  drawn, 
though  not  quite  as  Turner  would  have  drawn  it.  There  is 
an  emphasis  upon  the  long  curves  that  continue  up  its  trunk 
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and  branches  and  inform  the  eye  of  the  essential  swing  of  its 
poise.  The  trees  and  hedge  on  the  left  are  vaguer  in  form 
because  of  the  mist  that  still  clings  to  the  shadowed  side  of 
the  road.  But  even  here  every  contour  is  considered;  the 
wheels  of  the  cart  for  instance  have  been  carefully  drawn 
and  appear  merged  in  the  road  merely  because  they  are 
nearly  the  same  tone.  All  the  relations  of  light  and  shade 
bear  the  stamp  of  truth;  and  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the 
eye  is  given  by  the  degree  to  which  the  shadows  on  the 
buildings  are  darker  than  the  sky  behind  them  and  lighter 
than  those  on  the  hedge  in  front.  These  buildings  could 
never  have  looked  so  solid  nor  the  misty  shadows  have  lain  so 
flat  upon  the  ground,  had  they  been  painted  in  Monet's 
broken  technique.  Accordingly  for  them  Clausen  has  laid 
down  his  paint  almost  flat.  But  something  like  Monet's 
method  has  been  retained  for  the  sparkling  lights  on  the 
hedge.  The  contrast  of  cool  and  warm  colours  is  also 
splendidly  interpreted.  Especially  lovely  and  showing  a 
real  advance  upon  the  treatment  of  colour  in  landscapes  of 
Turner's  day  are  the  cool  mauve-greys  of  the  more  distant 
trees  and  hills,  and  the  gradations  in  the  sky  from  orange  to 
a  deeper  yet  still  pale  blue.  With  this  landscape  the  chapter 
must  close,  enough  having  already  been  said  to  prove  that 
Clausen,  much  as  he  owes  to  Impressionism,  is  also  firmly 
allied  in  aim  and  achievement  to  the  structural  ideal  in 
painting  which  has  become  dominant  since. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

IMPRESSIONISM  :  PORTRAITURE  AND  GENRE 

The  first  requirement  of  a  good  portrait  is  that  it  should 
reveal  the  character  of  the  sitter.  In  this  many  Vic- 
torian portraitists,  whose  work  cannot  be  analysed  here, 
succeeded  in  varying  degrees;  showing  themselves  in  this 
respect  often  quite  as  competent  as  those  seventeenth- 
century  painters  who  have  been  described  at  comparative 
length.  Even  so  tasteless  a  painter  as  Herkomer  sometimes 
revealed  individuality.  But  the  best  portraits  include  other 
things  besides  -  beauty  in  the  quality  of  the  paint  -  and  in  the 
invention  of  the  design.  Here  the  Victorians,  with  the 
exception  of  Stevens  and  Watts,  usually  failed.  George 
Richmond  (1809- 1896)  came  near  to  being  another  excep- 
tion in  view  of  the  beauty  of  his  draughtsmanship.  But  the 
works  of  his  son  William  Blake  Richmond  (i  842-1 921) 
with  their  poor  colour  and  timid  execution  are  typical  of  the 
level  to  which  the  art  sank.  One  of  the  least  affected  of 
Victorian  portraitists  was  Frank  Holl  (i  845-1 888)  whose 
Joseph  Chamberlain  (N.P.G.  1604)  and  Samuel  Cousins  (N.G. 
4065)  are  admirable  for  their  bold  painting,  sound  modelHng 
and  adequate  design.  They  show,  however  (in  their  present 
condition  at  all  events)  a  total  lack  of  feehng  for  colour. 

The  work  of  John  Singer  Sargent  (i  856-1 925)  made  an 
important  difference  to  English  portrait  painting.  Sargent 
was  born  in  Florence  of  American  parents  and  was  a 
typically  cosmopolitan  painter.  His  chief  training  was  in 
Paris  in  the  studio  of  Carolus  Duran.  The  painters  whom 
he  most  admired  were  Velazquez  and  Frans  Hals;  but  while 
he  was  often  superficially  brilUant  in  a  manner  comparable 
with  Hals,  he  never  attained  to  the  sober  perfection  of  the 
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masterpieces  of  Velazquez.  He  aimed  rather  at  the  manual 
dexterity  of  Velazquez'  later  work  than  at  the  perfection  of 
his  composition. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Sargent's  painting. 
His  reputation  has  gone  through  violent  vicissitudes.  First 
he  was  regarded  as  intolerably  cynical  in  his  characterisa- 
tions; then  he  was  extravagantly  admired  for  the  truth  of  his 
likenesses  and  for  his  technical  skill.  Now  that  very  skill  and 
a  tendency  that  goes  with  it  towards  incoherent  design  are 
regarded  by  the  younger  generation  of  painters  as  the 
qualities  of  all  others  to  avoid.  We  have  just  discovered  the 
dangers  of  his  faults  and  so  are  likely  to  be  blind  to  his 
virtues. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  Sargent  had  powers  of 
sympathetic  penetration.  Doubtless  there  were  degrees  in 
its  depth.  He  would  sometimes  see  only  one  aspect  of  his 
sitter  and  that  not  the  most  important.  His  portrait  of 
Henry  James  (N.P.G.  1767)  merely  brings  out  something 
ceremonious  and  almost  pompous  in  the  writer's  bearing 
and  appears  superficial  beside  Watts'  more  profound 
Matthew  Arnold.  Sargent's  Coventry  Patmore  on  the  other  hand 
(N.P.G.  1079)  is  a  lovable  figure,  painted  with  a  touch  of 
humour,  half  satirical,  half  kindly,  of  which  the  serious  Watts 
would  have  been  incapable. 

The  famous  portraits  of  the  family  of  Asher  Wertheimer 
(M.  3705-3713)  for  all  their  inequalities,  will  always  retain 
their  human  appeal.  To  study  them  is  like  reading  an  ably 
if  hastily  written  book  of  memoirs.  That  o^  Asher  Wertheimer 
himself  (M.  3705),  painted  in  1892,  is  one  of  the  most  telling 
examples  of  Sargent's  power  to  paint  a  speaking  likeness  -  a 
vivid  memory  of  a  moment.  But  Mrs.  Asher  Wertheimer 
(M.  3706)  (1904)  is  probably  more  complete  as  a  revelation 
of  character  and  certainly  forms  a  more  organised  design. 
The  portrait  of  their  daughter  Hylda  (M.  3707)  of  1901,  is 
equally  sympathetic  and  has  considerable  beauty  of  colour. 
The  composition  is  much  better  than  in  Essie,  Ruby  and 
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Ferdinand  Wertheimer  (M.  371 1)  of  1902.  This  example, 
however,  illustrates  both  Sargent's  recurrent  failings  and  his 
merits  at  the  same  time.  The  loose  treatment  of  the  acces- 
sories betrays  the  fact  that  his  own  manual  dexterity  has  run 
away  with  him.  The  cushions  and  the  dog  in  the  left  hand 
corner  show  no  observation  of  existing  shapes  and  by  conse- 
quence take  no  coherent  or  necessary  part  in  the  design. 
They  are  simply  so  many  flourishes  with  the  brush  by  which 
the  painter  advertises  his  skill.  On  the  other  hand  each  head 
is  vividly  and  sympathetically  recorded.  Ferdinand  is  shown 
as  a  somewhat  unattractive  but  very  believable  little  boy, 
who  might  easily  be  unhappy  at  school;  Ruby  is  a  delightfully 
healthy  and  roguish  little  girl;  and  Essie,  who  is  of  a  more 
poetic  temperament,  is  passing  through  a  dreamy  and  slightly 
melancholy  phase  of  adolescence. 

Sargent  is  extremely  variable  as  a  colourist.  He  showed 
great  skill  in  keeping  his  flesh  tints  clean  and  he  was  capable 
of  colour  harmony,  as  in  the  portrait  described  above,  in  which 
a  fine  scheme  of  blacks,  pinks  and  creamy  whites  is  used.  But 
often  the  essential  part  of  his  vision  was  in  light  and  shade 
only,  with  colour  merely  added  as  an  afterthought.  His 
worst  results  occur  in  his  sketches  in  water-colour  of  outdoor 
scenes,  which  usually  consist  of  flashes  of  light  and  shade 
with  a  mechanical  opposition  between  hot  and  cold  tints, 
aggravated  by  a  total  lack  of  drawing  and  of  arrangement. 
It  is  indeed  tragic  to  think  how  much  of  his  energy  was  ex- 
pended upon  a  mere  display  of  glittering  high  lights  and  of 
skilful  flourishes  of  the  brush,  when  he  was  capable  of  such 
excellent  characterisation  and  such  sound  drawing.  It 
would  be  hard  for  instance  to  find  arms  better  modelled  than 
in  the  portrait  oi  Ena  and  Betty  Wertheimer  (M.  3708),  and  in 
this  example  the  design  is  also  well  thought  out.  But  all  too 
often  the  slipshod  treatment  of  accessories  results  in  a  frag- 
mentary and  accidental  ensemble. 

Sargent  was  by  no  means  the  only  painter  of  his  age  who 
cultivated  the  use  of  loose  free  brush-strokes  and  thus  tended 
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to  endanger  the  architecture  of  his  designs  for  the  sake  of 
spontaneity.  Similar  tendencies  are  seen  in  the  work  of 
J.  J.  Shannon  (i 862-1 923)  and  of  Charles  Wellington 
FuRSE  ( 1 868-1 904).  Many  hving  portrait  painters  show  that 
such  an  aim  has  advantages  where  grace  rather  than  strength 
is  needed;  examples  might  be  taken  from  the  work  of  Sir 
John  La  very  and  from  the  charming  portrait  of  Lady  Orpen 
(M.  3549)  by  Sir  William  Orpen. 

A  comparable  looseness  of  technique  was  practised  by 
Ambrose  MgEvoy  (1878- 192  7),  but  for  somewhat  different 
purposes.  He  was  more  particularly  absorbed  with  the 
problem  of  recording  effects  of  light.  Thus  in  his  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Claude  Johnson  at  Millbank,  there  is  much  subtlety  in  the 
rendering  of  the  half-tones  on  the  lady's  face,  which  is  shaded 
by  her  hat,  while  the  full  light  from  the  window  behind  her  is 
indicated  by  broken  colours.  McEvoy's  portraits  of  women 
are  remarkable  for  their  refinement  and  for  the  variety  of  their 
charm,  so  that  he  has  even  been  compared  with  Gains- 
borough. Such  a  portrait  as  that  of  Michael  (Millbank) 
(Plate  44a)  is  alive  with  all  the  nervous  refinement  of  sym- 
pathy; so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  criticise  the  result, 
even  though  on  a  close  examination  the  further  eye  may 
seem  too  large  and  the  shape  of  several  of  the  brush  strokes 
may  seem  to  have  no  meaning. 

A  more  influential  painter  at  the  moment  than  McEvoy 
is  Walter  Sigkert.  He  was  originally  Whistler's  friend  and 
must  still  rank  among  Impressionists,  though  he  is  free  from 
two  of  the  limitations  of  Impressionism.  He  does  not  exclude 
human  or  even  anecdotal  interest  from  his  work;  and  the 
people  whom  he  paints  usually  convey  the  impression  of 
mass  and  bulk  (as  in  Plate  44b).  Sickert  for  convenience 
has  been  included  among  portrait  painters;  and  there  exist 
many  brilliantly  satirical  portraits  by  his  hand,  such  as  that  of 
George  Moore  (M.  3 181)  a.ndth3.toi  Aubrey  Beards  ley  (Millbank). 
He  has  also  painted  some  pure  landscapes.  But  his  most 
characteristic  works  would  have  to  come  under  the  heading 
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{a)  McEVOY:    MICHAEL    (1920) 
Millbank 

{Photo,  Paul  Laib) 


(b)  SICKERT:    ENNUI   (1921) 
Millbank 
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of  genre.  These  are  indoor  and  outdoor  scenes  taken  from 
town  life,  English,  French,  and  occasionally  Italian;  figures 
in  some  are  prominently  introduced  and  in  others  are  en- 
tirely omitted;  but  in  either  case  the  force  of  the  conception 
depends  upon  its  relation  to  human  experience.  For  Sickert 
is  the  reverse  of  the  coldly  abstract  painter  who  cares  about 
composition  only.  His  greatest  power  consists  in  suggesting 
atmospheres,  both  physical  and  emotional.  His  mood  is  nearly 
always  sad.  Even  his  picture  of  the  Cafe  des  Tribunaux, 
Dieppe  (M.  3812),  where  a  bright  sun  is  shining,  is  depressing. 
The  colour  is  beautiful,  but  not  cheerful.  Very  characteristic 
of  the  artist  is  the  painting  of  the  mauve  shadows  on  the 
pavement  over  the  orange  ground.  Sickert  frequently  paints 
a  cool  over  a  warm  tint  and  vice  versa,  sometimes  superim- 
posing literally  complementary  colours.  The  effects  pro- 
duced achieve  the  most  subtle  nuances  of  hue,  of  tone 
and  of  gradation.  Moreover,  the  same  effect  is  hardly  ever 
repeated. 

The  colour  scheme  of  Ennui  (M.  3846)  (Plate  44b)  is  not 
by  any  means  pleasing.  For  happiness  was  the  last  emotion 
that  the  painter  intended  to  convey.  Even  the  sharp  yellow 
and  blue  upon  the  matchbox  does  not  save  the  spectator 
from  the  oppression  of  the  chocolate-browns  and  dull  greens; 
the  quality  of  the  paint  is  deliberately  opaque  and  drab;  the 
edges  of  the  contours,  though  they  define  the  shapes  within, 
are  not  clean;  everything  tells  of  the  sordid  surroundings. 
It  is  a  picture  which  no  one  who  has  seen  can  forget,  even 
though  he  may  wish  to  do  so.  Some  may  remember  the 
figures  most  clearly,  others  the  common  chest  of  drawers, 
others  the  dusty  glass  case  of  stuffed  birds;  but  every  one 
will  carry  away  the  atmosphere  of  a  condition  more  dreary 
than  extreme  poverty.  For  that  provides  some  glamour  of 
adventure,  whereas  to  these  people  nothing  can  ever  happen. 
The  effect  is  convincing  because  it  has  come  to  the  painter 
himself  vividly  and  in  a  single  vision.  He  has  seen  it,  not  only 
in  terms  of  colour  and  tone,  but  also  of  bulk  and  mass. 

Wp 
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Consequently  every  detail  introduced  is  appropriate  and  the 
design  as  a  whole  has  a  certain  inevitable  balance.  This  com- 
pleteness might  not  have  been  reached  had  the  painter  aimed 
at  formal  qualities  only,  since  the  composition  is  undoubtedly 
the  stronger  for  being  inspired  by  the  subject. 

Probably  no  living  painter  differs  from  Sickert  more  pro- 
foundly than  Augustus  John.  Thus,  although  both  of  them 
after  the  manner  of  the  time  avoid  the  direct  Victorian 
attack,  and  make  their  appeal  through  the  subconscious, 
and  although  both  of  them  frequently  treat  of  things  tragic 
and  even  sinister,  the  pictures  of  Sickert  are  records  of  a 
circumstance  typical  merely  of  one  period  in  time,  whereas 
the  visions  of  John  express  certain  universal  experiences  of 
man.  There  are  aspects  of  life  that  John  does  not  reveal;  but 
what  he  does  portray,  has  this  more  than  local  bearing. 
Again  both  painters  love  what  are  called  Bohemian  themes; 
but  Sickert  is  the  disillusioned  Bohemian  of  the  town,  and 
John  the  adventurous  gypsy,  the  nomad.  He  can  be  bitter 
or  gloomy,  or  even  fatalistic,  but  never  weary. 

Even  when  he  depicts  weariness  in  others  John's  own 
attitude  is  vigorous.  Nothing  could  be  sadder  in  meaning 
than  the  large  decorative  cartoon  for  Galway  (M.  3210);  yet 
the  varied  types  and  poses  of  the  figures  make  the  design  the 
reverse  of  monotonous.  It  also  escapes  the  opposite  fault  - 
that  of  scattered  confusion  -  by  reason  of  the  skilful  organi- 
sation of  the  groups.  The  difficulty  of  achieving  unity  without 
monotony  upon  a  long  horizontal  canvas  has  been  even  more 
triumphantly  overcome  in  John's  Cartoon  for  a  Canadian  War 
Memorial.  In  both  these  designs  there  is  an  unmistakable 
yet  indefinable  flavour  to  which  the  backgrounds  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  contribute.  It  can  only  be  explained  by 
some  clumsy  analogy  from  literature  -  such  as  the  statement 
that  whereas  Sickert's  themes  belong  to  prose,  John's  are 
invariably  lifted  into  the  realm  of  poetry.  Sickert's  Ennui 
is  haunting  because  it  might  be  seen  in  any  room  in  the 
slums,  while  John's  Strange  Companions  fascinates  with  the 
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horror  of  a  nightmare;  the  appalUng  old  woman  is  a  Duessa, 
an  allegory  of  evil. 

In  fact  John's  portraits  are  probably  seldom  reliable  as 
likenesses;  for  his  genius  is  creative  rather  than  receptive; 
they  reveal  the  painter's  own  personality  in  a  great  variety 
of  moods.  Thus  that  powerful  creation,  The  Smiling  Woman 
(M.  31 71)  is  not  an  objective  record  of  the  fleeting  expression 
upon  an  individual's  face  like  Hogarth's  Shrimp  Girl,  but 
John's  vision  of  a  recurrent  type  in  a  recurrent  dramatic 
situation.  That  is  why  the  picture  does  not  look  out  of  date, 
although  the  fashion  of  the  dress  now  belongs  to  the  past. 

A  portrait  which  is  less  arresting  than  The  Smiling  Woman, 
but  upon  longer  acquaintance  more  satisfying  by  reason  of  its 
greater  subtlety,  is  entitled  Meirikli  (Piatt  Hall,  Manchester). 
A  dark-haired  woman  with  a  basket  of  fruit  holds  a  flower  in 
her  left  hand.  The  richness  of  the  colour  and  the  balance  of 
the  design  is  comparable  with  the  work  of  some  great  master 
of  the  past.  The  expression  of  the  face  conveys  all  the  com- 
plexity and  completeness  of  an  individual  personality.  In 
what  that  personality  consists,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  painter 
to  describe.  This  however  is  certain;  John  like  Gainsborough 
requires  the  inspiration  of  another  person  as  the  starting 
point  of  his  creative  portraits  -  and  each  new  sitter  in- 
spires him  with,  something  fresh. 

These  creative  and  receptive  elements  are  magnificently 
blended  in  Madame  Suggia  (M.  4093)  (Plate  45),  which  also 
exemplifies  John's  inspired  gift  for  making  an  almost  clas- 
sical composition  out  of  something  spontaneously  seen.  To 
an  undemonstrative  Englishman  the  musician's  attitude 
might  at  first  appear  to  be  that  of  a  conscious  poseuse;  but 
after  the  picture  has  been  carefully  studied  it  will  be  found 
that  almost  the  opposite  is  the  case  -  that,  in  fact,  the 
painter  has  entered  wholeheartedly  into  the  abandonment 
with  which  the  'cellist  has  given  herself  up  to  the  emotions 
aroused  by  the  music  -  as  shown  no  less  by  the  lifting  of  the 
corners  of  the  nostrils,  which  seem  to  sniff"  these  emotions  in. 
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than  by  the  exultant  poise  of  the  head  and  neck,  by  the 
superbly  drawn  arms  and  wrists,  by  the  tension  of  the  first 
finger  of  the  left  hand  as  it  presses  upon  the  string,  by  the 
alert  yet  reckless  posture  of  the  figure  upon  the  chair  and  by 
the  wide  skirt  carelessly  flung  across  the  floor.  The  loose 
treatment  of  the  folds  of  this  skirt  is  immune  from  the  charge 
levelled  against  Sargent's  ill-drawn  accessories  for  two 
reasons;  it  does  express  the  possibility  of  movement  and  its 
shape  contributes  to  the  composition.  A  greater  weight  of 
material  is  needed  on  the  lady's  left  to  balance  against  her 
outsti  etched  right  arm.  Another  instance  of  nice  arrange- 
ment is  the  placing  of  the  symmetrical  folds  of  the  curtain 
slightly  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  picture,  in  contrast  with 
the  position  of  the  head  as  the  apex  of  the  triangular  mass 
of  the  figure  appreciably  to  the  right.  Still  more  fortunate 
and  completely  unforced  is  the  direction  of  the  lady's  left 
arm,  which  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  bow  in  her  right  hand. 

All  these  excellences  are  fortified  by  fine  painting  and  by 
rich  colour.  The  paint  has  been  applied  with  enjoyment, 
but  not  always  so  liquidly  as  might  have  been  expected.  In 
the  flesh  especially,  the  brush  strokes  have  met  with  some 
resistance  from  the  medium,  which  has  saved  them  from 
becoming  over  facile  and  has  enforced  the  firmness  of  the 
drawing.  The  shadows  in  the  flesh  are  cool  with  almost  a 
hint  of  green.  Green  occurs  more  emphatically  in  the  curtain, 
which  tends  towards  blue  in  the  shadows  and  towards  a 
dull  yellow  in  the  lights.  The  'cello  is  painted  in  a  rich 
gradation  from  brown  to  orange,  which  is  far  removed  in 
hue  from  the  deep  crimson  of  Madame  Suggia's  dress.  Es- 
pecially beautiful  in  contrast  with  these  warmer  colours  is 
the  cool  blue  of  the  chair  with  its  gilt  edge  of  citron  yellow, 
which  must  also  in  its  context  be  described  as  cool. 

Some  of  John's  most  sympathetic  works  are  his  portraits 
of  boys.  A  fine  example  is  the  keenly  intelligent  Boy  in  the 
Manchester  City  Art  Gallery.  Here  the  crisp  decisive  brush 
strokes  by  which  such  things  as  the  eyelids  are  drawn  are  in 
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contrast  with  the  looser  treatment  of  the  hair  and  shirt,  A 
similar  combination  of  freedom  with  definition  appears  in 
Robin  (M.  3523).  In  the  modelling  of  the  head  each  brush 
stroke  has  the  beauty,  not  of  a  mere  manual  flourish  but  of  a 
clearly  defined  discovery  of  an  existing  plane  or  rounded 
surface,  of  which  the  contour  is  determined  by  its  articula- 
tion with  the  adjacent  plane  or  surface  and  the  tone  and 
colour  decided  by  its  relation  to  the  light.  These  shapes  may 
have  been  simplified  but  they  are  founded  upon  the  facts; 
and  even  the  still  more  summary  treatment  of  the  hair  and  of 
the  garment  is  derived  from  their  growth  and  direction. 
John  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  somewhat  accidental  if 
expressive  methods  seen  in  McEvoy's  Michael,  and  never 
comes  near  the  slipshod  facility  of  Sargent.  Yet  in  steering 
clear  of  these,  he  has  not  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
using  hard  contours  and  cautious  handling,  as  Henry  Lamb 
has  done  in  Lytton  Strachey. 

Most  of  the  beauty  of  John's  technique  arises  from  his 
instinctive  feeling  for  the  difference  between  drawing  and 
painting.  In  both  arts  he  shows  a  lively  appreciation  of 
form.  But  whereas,  when  working  with  the  pen  or  pencil, 
he  relies  for  the  expression  of  its  roundness  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  shape  and  quality  of  the  outline,  when  painting 
in  oils  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  describing  the  form  where 
possible  with  a  large  full  brush  and  with  brush  strokes  that 
vary  in  thickness  with  the  turn  of  the  hand.  In  a  painting 
of  Two  Gitanas  the  dark  hair  of  the  two  girls  is  treated  in  this 
broad  manner,  giving  the  design  the  boldness  of  a  mediaeval 
wall  painting  with  the  additional  subtlety  acquired  from 
John's  greater  knowledge  of  form. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyse  John's  work,  partly  because  of  the 
apparent  contradictions  in  his  treatment  of  the  human  form, 
which  is  now  faultlessly  accurate,  now  subject  to  slight  ex- 
aggerations and  now  to  manifest  distortions.  But  these  de- 
partures from  fact  arise  from  knowledge  rather  than  from 
ignorance  and  are  carried  out  with  a  conviction,  which  shows 
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that  the  artist  is  compelled  to  use  them  by  the  dictates  of 
his  inner  vision.  Again,  though  the  effect  of  various  great 
painters  and  of  El  Greco  in  particular  is  traceable  in  his 
work,  John  has  always  been  essentially  independent  of  pre- 
vailing movements  and  'isms.'  In  general  he  has  rebelled 
against  the  vaguer  sort  of  impressionism  in  favour  of  the 
clear-cut  definition  of  the  younger  school;  though  even  this 
generalisation  might  be  taken  to  imply  too  much,  since  the 
art  of  John  is  always  of  the  most  instinctive  and  unconscious 
kind. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

NEW  MOVEMENTS  :  GENERAL 

To  estimate  a  picture  at  its  true  aesthetic  value  becomes  more 
difficult  the  more  recently  it  has  been  painted.  A  critic  has 
two  opposite  traps  to  avoid,  that  of  impatiently  condemning 
anything  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed,  and  that  of  timidly 
accepting  every  kind  of  novelty  for  fear  of  being  called  an 
'old  fogey.'  While  the  critics  of  last  century  frequently  fell 
into  the  first  trap,  those  of  to-day  are  equally  often  ensnared 
in  the  second.  To  be  neither  narrow  nor  dishonest  is  at 
all  events  the  aim  of  these  chapters,  even  though  that  aim 
should  but  partially  succeed. 

To  avoid  a  third  danger  -  that  of  turning  the  account  of 
the  vast  number  of  contemporary  painters  into  a  mere 
catalogue  -  a  critical  survey  will  first  be  made  of  some  of  the 
more  recent  tendencies  in  painting,  and  afterwards  the  work 
of  only  a  few  selected  painters  will  be  described  in  brief; 
no  claim  being  put  forward  that  these  few  are  necessarily 
superior  in  achievement  to  others  of  whom  mention  has  been 
omitted. 

The  twentieth  century  has  produced  unprecedented  up- 
heavals in  men's  artistic  standards  and  ruthless  experiments 
intended  for  the  reformation  of  painting.  The  wilder  of 
these  experiments,  such  as  Futurism,  have  been  compara- 
tively little  practised  by  the  cautious  and  conservative  Eng- 
lish; but  we  have  been  as  much  affected  as  other  nations  by 
the  main  tendencies  of  the  times.  Thus  Whistler's  doctrine 
that  good  painting  leaves  out  all  human  interest  is  still  be- 
lieved and  still  does  harm.  Another  dangerous  tendency 
is  the  neglect  of  the  emotions  and  the  exclusive  appeal  to 
the  intellect.    Again,  from  the  belief  that  art  can  only  appeal 
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to  the  few,  painters  deliberately  cultivate  obscurity  and  turn 
their  pictures  into  puzzles.  The  greatest  men  are  indeed 
constantly  misunderstood,  but  this  has  always  been  a  surprise 
and  disappointment  to  them.  What  they  have  enjoyed  creat- 
ing, they  desire  should  be  enjoyed  by  every  beholder;  and 
only  men  of  mean  ambition  are  content  with  the  admiration 
of  a  small  clique. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different  and  entirely  il- 
legitimate way  of  appealing  to  the  multitude,  by  a  display 
of  startling  qualities,  which  the  artist  knows  in  his  heart  to 
be  unworthy  of  him.  This  habit,  which  is  common  in  this 
age,  though  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  has  caused  by  re- 
action an  over-valuation  of  one  quality  -  sincerity.  Now 
no  art  is  of  the  slightest  value  if  it  is  insincere;  but  some- 
thing besides  sincerity  is  required.  If  an  artist  has  expressed 
his  deepest  feelings  and  thereby  risen  to  an  incomparably 
higher  level  than  the  merely  showy  type  of  painter,  it  does 
not  follow  that  his  work  is  on  the  highest  level  of  all,  the  level 
of  a  Titian,  of  a  Rembrandt  or  of  a  Turner,  whose  emotions 
appeal  to  all  temperaments  and  at  all  periods  of  time.  Never- 
theless, of  the  two  narrow  cults,  the  worship  of  the  exclusively 
emotional  is  likely  to  lead  to  less  sterile  creations  than  that 
of  the  exclusively  intellectual. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  sincerity  is  held  has  led  to 
one  curious  result  -  a  tendency  to  prize  technical  incom- 
petence. Certainly  many  great  painters  have  been  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  facility  and  many  facile  painters  have  been 
the  reverse  of  great.  But  technical  skill,  regarded  as  a  means 
and  not  as  an  end,  is  as  advantageous  to  a  painter  as  elo- 
quence to  an  orator.  The  talk  about  self-expression  has  also 
led  artists  to  aim  consciously  at  originality;  a  doctrine  which 
is  disproved  by  the  historical  facts.  For  the  greatest  painters 
have  always  begun  by  learning  from  someone  else;  and  their 
originality  has  later  found  expression  without  conscious 
forcing. 

Nothing  however  so  far  mentioned  meets  the  objections 
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raised  by  the  average  man  against  modernist  painting.  The 
average  man  assumes  that  it  is  the  painter's  first  business  to 
represent  reality  truly,  either  with  the  explanatory  distinct- 
ness of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  or  with  the  atmospheric  sugges- 
tiveness  of  the  Impressionists.  The  modernist  painter  replies 
that  realism  is  not  his  primary  aim  at  all;  that  photography 
can  always  be  more  realistic  than  he  can;  that  his  object  is 
not  to  represent  but  to  create  arrangements  of  mass,  of  colour, 
and  of  line  that  of  themselves  give  pleasure  to  the  eye,  in  the 
same  way  that  music  -  an  art  in  which  imitation  is  never  of 
first  importance  -  gives  pleasure  to  the  ear.  The  modern 
painter  adds  that  many  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  past 
were  not  primarily  realists  at  all;  and  cites  the  dangers  of 
the  nineteenth  century  habii  of  unselective  copying.  But  if 
he  is  wise  he  admits  that  in  creative  work,  nature  is  a  helpful 
and  even  an  indispensable  guide;  and  that,  if  he  tries  to  be 
independent  of  her  help  altogether,  his  work  will  become  as 
barren  in  its  way  as  that  of  the  mechanical  copyist.  Creative 
work  (painted  perhaps  entirely  from  imagination)  is  the 
richer  in  proportion  as  there  have  previously  been  stored  up 
in  the  mind's  eye  the  images  of  things  actual;  and  when 
forms,  colours  and  relations  are  simplified  and  re-combined 
in  entirely  new  ways,  these  combinations  have  beauty  only 
when  the  eye  has  been  previously  trained  to  observe. 

The  demand  for  realistic  painting  is  a  demand  for  some- 
thing less  simple  than  is  supposed.  Much  can  be  seen,  which 
paint  cannot  possibly  imitate;  but,  granting  realism  as  an 
aim,  there  are  at  least  two  main  ways  of  being  realistic. 
Either  the  painter  can  record  what  he  sees  without  any  at- 
tempt to  es;plain  its  structure;  or  he  can  render  its  formation 
clearer  to  the  uninstructed  spectator  than  it  would  ever  have 
been,  had  that  spectator  been  confronted  by  the  object  it- 
self. In  the  second  case  the  painter  will  represent  the  object 
by  a  sharper  outline  and  by  surfaces  more  clearly  divided 
into  light  and  shade  than  those  which  actually  appear  upon 
his  retina.    As  Mr.  Roger  Fry  has  pointed  out,  each  reform 
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in  the  history  of  painting  has  been  an  attempt  to  balance 
these  two  aims.  Thus  in  England  they  were  nearly  reconciled 
by  Turner;  the  second  or  structural  aim  was  adopted  by  the 
Pre-Raphaelites;  the  first  or  visual  aim  by  the  Impressionists; 
and  now  the  structural  aim  has  again  come  into  vogue. 

There  is  one  realistic  illusion  which  the  new  movement 
allows  and  indeed  demands  -  namely,  the  illusion  of  solidity. 
At  their  worst,  the  painters  of  this  movement  sacrifice  to 
solidity  every  other  pictorial  quality;  at  their  best,  they  or- 
ganise the  masses  in  their  paintings  to  form  a  composition 
closely  allied  in  style  to  the  compositions  of  an  architect. 
Such  at  all  events  is  the  ideal  at  which  they  aim  -  an  ideal 
which  the  paintings  reproduced  in  Chapter  XXX  (Plates 
46a  to  47)  can  make  a  fair  claim  to  have  achieved. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Impressionists  themselves  were 
becoming  more  and  more  impatient  with  the  limits  of  Im- 
pressionism. In  portraiture  Augustus  John  and  in  land- 
scape Sir  George  Clausen  and  Sir  Charles  Holmes  have 
striven  for  something  less  flimsy  and  more  massive  than  re- 
sults from  the  mere  renderings  of  visual  appearances.  They 
have  seen  that  paintings  in  which  light  and  atmosphere  ex- 
clusively are  studied  can  never  hold  the  complete  intellectual 
attention,  as  can  a  masterpiece  by  Mantegna,  Raphael,  or 
Poussin;  for  lack  of  soHdity  means  lack  of  architectural 
coherence. 

On  the  Continent,  the  break  with  Impressionism  had  be- 
gun earlier,  in  fact  before  the  year  1900.  Three  painters, 
Paul  Gauguin  (1848- 1903),  Vincent  van  Gogh  (1853- 
1890)  and  Paul  Cezanne  (1839- 1906)  have  been  called 
Post-Impressionists.  Actually  their  only  common  aim  was 
to  be  free  from  the  limits  of  Impressionism.  While  Gauguin 
was  little  more  than  a  pleasing  decorator  whose  work  has 
had  little  influence,  and  while  Van  Gogh  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  feeling  for  texture  and  for  colour  has  had  but 
few  followers,  a  whole  school  of  painters  claim  Cezanne  as 
their  inspiration.     Cezanne's  finest  works  have  a  massive 
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simplicity  exemplified  by  his  Men  Playing  Cards  in  the  Louvre. 
His  special  discovery  consisted  in  explaining  the  direction  of 
a  plane-surface  as  much  by  colour  as  by  tone;  and  his  special 
science  in  reducing  everything  to  solid  forms  so  simplified  as 
to  approximate  to  such  geometrical  shapes  as  cones,  cubes 
or  spheres.  These  forms  however  were  not  arbitrarily  imposed 
upon  the  objects  represented,  but  were  simplifications  of 
the  actual  shapes  of  which  those  objects  consisted.  Cezanne 
would  then  so  balance  these  masses  that  his  composition 
became  comparable  with  a  scheme  of  architecture. 

In  carrying  out  these  aims  C6zanne  did  not  always  com- 
pletely succeed;  but  partly  because  of  that  very  incomplete- 
ness, his  example  has  proved  more  inspiring  than  that  of 
Georges  Seurat  (i  859-1 891)  who  in  works  of  the  type  of 
La  Baignade  (M.  3908)  achieved  a  more  obvious  architec- 
tural success  and  gave  to  his  figures  a  massiveness  and  bulk 
seldom  before  combined  with  so  atmospheric  a  setting. 
Seurat  aimed  at  and  achieved  simplified  solidity;  and  here  is 
the  difference  between  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  the  painters 
of  the  new  movement.  Their  aims  are  alike  in  being 
structural  -  where  those  of  the  Impressionists  are  merely 
visual;  but  Holman-Hunt,  because  of  the  very  thoroughness 
with  which  he  explained  details  of  structure,  never  quite 
attained  the  complete  roundness  behind  and  in  front  that 
is  seen  in  Seurat's  simplifications  of  form. 

At  the  hands  of  the  Cubists,  who  carried  the  methods  of 
Cezanne  and  of  Seurat  one  step  farther,  these  simplifications 
became  more  arbitrary  and  less  connected  with  the  facts. 
Yet  valuable  contributions  to  painting  have  been  made  by 
true  Cubism  (as  distinct  from  that  ephemeral  movement 
'Flat  Pattern  Cubism').  The  true  cubists  may  have  exag- 
gerated certain  qualities,  but  avoidance  of  the  faults  of  Im- 
pressionism almost  justified  their  exaggeration.  To  reduce 
form  to  geometrical  shapes  like  cubes,  cylinders  or  spheres, 
to  divide  a  head  into  plane  surfaces  with  hard  boundaries 
between  them,  proves  at  least  that  the  forms  represented  have 
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been  thoroughly  apprehended.  Cubism  is  but  the  extreme 
of  the  healthiest  tendency  of  to-day.  The  painters  of  the 
new  movement  argue  thus:  'We  will  have  no  vague  soft 
fuzzy  contours,  no  meaningless,  if  elegant,  flourishes  of  the 
brush.  At  all  costs,  let  us  be  definite;  and  let  us  commit 
ourselves  in  our  drawing;  let  whatever  shape  we  put  down 
be  something  that  we  have  understood;  if  it  diverges  from 
the  facts,  which  may  be  too  subtle  for  our  comprehension, 
let  that  divergence  cry  out  conspicuously  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  spectator.  We  had  rather  make  palpable  mistakes  in 
drawing  that  everyone  can  see,  than  deceive  the  spectator 
by  an  apparent  verisimilitude  which  is  only  a  timid  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  For  the  sake  of  explaining  the  shape  as 
well  as  we  understand  it,  even  softness  of  texture  and  soft- 
ness of  atmosphere  shall  be  sacrificed.'  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  respect  of  the  last  of  these  claims,  the  painter  of  the  new 
movement  comes  much  nearer  to  Holman-Hunt  than  to 
Whistler  or  to  Sargent.  Perhaps  therefore  in  view  of  the 
strong  school  of  structural  painting  in  England  to-day,  as 
Mr.  Charles  Marriott  has  suggested,  the  structural  ideal  is 
natural  to  the  Englishman  and  Impressionism  something 
that  he  can  only  artificially  acquire. 

An  attempt  at  the  simplification  of  solid  form  accounts 
for  William  Roberts'  figures  with  their  cylindrical  arms 
and  for  the  cast-iron  countenances  depicted  by  Wyndham 
Lewis.  To  essay  such  extremes  of  simplification  has  doubt- 
less been  educative,  but  having  trained  themselves  to  conquer 
the  first  principles  of  solid  form,  such  painters  might  with 
advantage  extend  their  research  into  the  subtler  shapes 
that  do  in  fact  exist.  The  problems  of  simplification  are 
closely  bound  up  with  those  of  distortion.  Admittedly  there 
have  been  cases  recently  of  distortions  for  which  no  excuse 
can  be  made:  distortions  arising  simply  out  of  lack  of 
respect  for  humanity.  But  before  condemning  distortion 
in  general,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  arguments  exist 
in  its  favour.      Apart  from   the  need  for  simplification. 
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the  search  for  facial  or  bodily  beauty  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  repetition,  tameness  or  prettiness;  whereas  the  search 
for  infinitely  varied  character  must  involve  a  measure  of 
caricature  -  that  is,  of  apparent  ugliness.  Gothic  grotesques 
can  always  be  cited  as  strong,  expressive  and,  in  the  widest 
sense,  beautiful.  The  third  argument  which  appUes  to  other 
arts  besides  painting  is  this:  life  includes  much  that  is  tragic 
and  horrible;  the  business  of  art  is  not  merely  to  please  but  to 
reflect  every  phase  of  man's  experience.  Tragedy  therefore 
is  not  ugliness,  if  ugliness  means  what  art  should  avoid. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

NEW  MOVEMENTS:    EXAMPLES 

All  these  arguments  for  distortion,  but  more  especially  the 
last,  justify  the  treatment  of  the  figures  in  La  Mitrailleuse 
(M.  3177)  (Plate  46a)  the  most  powerful  of  the  compositions 
by  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson  to  be  seen  in  the  Imperial  War 
Museum.  A  painter  who  treats  of  war  subjects  at  all  can 
never  be  detached;  if  he  is  a  true  artist,  his  human  sympa- 
thies are  bound  to  give  bias  and  emphasis  to  his  vision.  Nor 
could  any  more  literal  treatment  convey  the  haunting  im- 
pression of  reality  that  is  in  Nevinson's  picture.  The  grim 
determination  of  the  man  who  wields  the  gun,  the  dread 
cruelty  of  its  purpose,  could  not  be  more  powerfully  expressed 
than  by  these  hard  divisions  of  all  the  forms  into  straight- 
edged  planes  of  light  and  shade.  This  is  no  vague  dream, 
but  a  nightmare  more  concrete  than  reality.  No  soft  atmo- 
sphere separates  us  from  the  scene;  instead,  we  are  brought 
right  inside  the  crowded  trench;  proximity  and  compact- 
ness being  essential  in  the  controlled  balance  of  the  compo- 
sition. The  very  colours  are  cruel;  the  cold  slate  greys  and 
drab  browns  are  unrelieved  by  the  ugly  pink  of  the  gunner's 
trousers;  the  shadows  are  viewless  and  black. 

The  tragic  mood  of  Nevinson's  war  pictures  varies  in  a 
way  not  always  describable  in  words.  One  entitled  After  the 
Push  (I.W.M.  319)  is  almost  impressionistic  in  style.  The 
forms  are  less  simplified,  the  tones  are  carefully  studied  and 
the  atmosphere  is  suggested  by  contours  of  varying  hardness 
and  softness.  There  is  not  a  single  figure,  merely  a  stretch 
of  waste  land  hollowed  out  by  shell-holes  filled  with  water, 
and  a  monotonous  grey  sky  above.    Another  entirely  grey 
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Plate  46 


{a)  NEVINSON  :    LA  MITRAILLEUSE 

(1917) 
Millbank 


(i)  PAUL  NASH  :   COAST  SCENE  (1920) 

Private  Possession  ,  ^    .,. 

{Photo,  Paul  Laib) 
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picture  by  Nevinson  is  Reliefs  at  Dawn  (I.W.M.  513).  Here 
some  soldiers,  who  are  marching  over  the  top  away  from 
the  spectator,  are  seen  in  silhouette  against  the  cold  light 
of  the  sky.  Their  outlines  are  not  at  all  distorted;  their  dis- 
position at  different  distances  has  great  beauty;  and  there 
is  something  noble  in  their  bearing  and  something  that  tells 
us  too  that  they  know  nothing  of  what  may  be  before  them. 

The  pictures  of  the  Great  War  in  this  museum  show  great 
varieties  of  style.  Some  are  dramatic  and  vivid,  but  inco- 
herently designed;  others  are  well  constructed,  but  uncon- 
vincing and  unspontaneous.  Those  that  combine  vividness 
with  firmness  and  balance  are  mostly  in  the  hard  definite 
style  of  to-day.  A  striking  example  by  Richard  Carline 
is  oi  Mount  Herman  and  Mount  Sannin  (I.W.M.  3081)  appear- 
ing above  the  clouds  as  seen  from  an  aeroplane.  The 
artist's  determination  to  investigate  and  state  clearly  the 
forms  of  everything,  including  clouds,  calls  for  decided  ad- 
miration; the  colour  too  has  beauty;  it  is  only  regrettable 
that  the  sky  has  been  treated  so  flatly  and  without  those 
gradations  which  would  just  have  given  atmosphere  and 
distance  to  the  whole. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  is  seen  on  comparing  the  sky  in 
Mount  Hermon  with  that  painted  by  John  Nash  in  Oppy 
Wood  (I.W.M.  2243)  (Plate  47a).  By  gradating  his  sky 
and  by  slightly  softening  the  contours  of  his  clouds,  without 
sacrificing  their  definite  shape,  Nash  gives  to  Oppy  Wood  an 
appearance  of  inward  depth  which  GarUne's  picture  lacks. 
Though  the  tone  relations  in  Oppy  Wood  are  less  scientifically 
differentiated  than  in  Glausen's  Woolwich  Arsenal  (I.W.M. 
1984)  they  carry  sufficient  conviction  of  a  psychological 
kind.  For  Oppy  Wood,  like  Nevinson's  Mitrailleuse,  is  no 
mere  detached  statement,  but  something  seen  with  the  bias 
of  passion.  It  is  like  it  also  in  being  a  vision  in  the  concrete. 
The  shattered  trees,  the  barbed  wire,  the  corrugated  iron, 
and  the  tunnelled  trenches,  not  only  make  a  striking  pat- 
tern of  lines,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique  and  curved,  but 
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form  an  architectural  composition  in  three  dimensions. 
The  recession  of  the  earth  from  the  foreground  to  the  hori- 
zon is  made  clear  to  the  eye  partly  by  the  firm  drawing  and 
partly  by  the  change  in  its  hue  from  a  redder  to  a  greener 
brown.  Above  this  scene  of  horror,  hard,  unsightly  and 
pitiless,  the  free  axid  hopeful  clouds  are  lifted  up,  lit  by  the 
low  sun.  Their  colours  too  are  tender  -  so  that  the  tints 
of  the  earth,  the  khaki,  the  hot  browns  and  stale  pinks  are 
saved  from  being  utterly  oppressive  by  the  turquoise  of  the 
open  sky,  by  the  purple  blue  of  the  clouds  over  the  horizon, 
and  by  the  roseate  lights  and  mauve  shadows  of  those  at  a 
greater  height. 

Among  the  paintings  by  John  Nash  recently  exhibited,  a 
pre-war  work  entitled  The  Three  Carts  is  remarkable  for  sub- 
tlety in  the  observation  of  the  lighting  and  for  the  extreme 
simplification  of  the  shapes  that  build  up  the  design.  In  a 
later  landscape,  The  Aylesbury  Plain  (with  an  ample  sky  and 
a  low  horizon  dominated  by  lofty  elms)  much  more  inci- 
dent has  been  introduced  without  any  loss  to  the  unity  of  the 
spacious  whole.  Some  of  Nash's  most  recent  works  are  of 
views  seen  through  windows  with  a  foreground  of  flowers 
meticulously  drawn.  In  one  of  these,  he  has  placed  a  plant 
with  brown  stalks  against  a  distant  field  of  snow.  Of  great 
decorative  beauty  are  his  careful  botanical  studies  in  water- 
colour. 

One  water-colour  landscape  by  John  Nash,  entitled 
Whiteleaf  (V.  and  A.  -p.  24-  1927)  shows  little  facility  in 
the  management  of  the  medium,  the  shadows  appearing  at 
first  laboured  and  opaque.  Yet  a  further  study  reveals  that 
this  very  opacity  is  expressive  of  the  gloom  of  the  ever- 
greens, in  contrast  with  the  more  slender  growth  of  the  bare 
trees,  and  that  Nash's  work  altogether  excels  its  cleverer 
neighbours  in  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
the  scene. 

It  would  be  difficult  at  this  stage  to  prophesy  of  the  works 
of  the  two  brothers,  whether  those  of  John  Nash,  the  younger, 
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or  those  of  Paul  Nash,  the  elder,  will  eventually  be  held  in 
higher  esteem.  Paul  Nash  has  perhaps  shown  a  greater 
variety  in  his  choice  and  treatment  of  themes.  Paul  Nash 
began  his  career  by  illustrating  books,  an  art  in  which  he 
showed  a  lively  sense  of  pattern.  He  then  began  to  practise 
landscape  and  especially  to  attack  the  problem  of  drawing 
trees.  He  soon  recognised^  that  'the  painter,  faced  with  the 
confusing  intricacy  of  landscape  must  see  beyond  the  de- 
tails of  superstructure  to  the  inner  organisation  of  essential 
forms.'  This  implies  in  drawing  a  tree  that  its  total  balance 
and  poise  and  the  directions  of  its  growth  should  be  empha- 
sised first,  and  explanation  of  smaller  forms  if  necessary 
sacrificed.  The  same  principle  in  essentials  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  Clausen's  Winter  Morning  (Plate  43). 

In  Paul  Nash's  case  the  development  of  these  methods  was 
interrupted  by  the  war.  What  he  then  saw  at  the  front 
clearly  fascinated  him  by  its  pictorial  possibilities.  In  his 
Menin  Road  (I.W.M.  2242)  perspective  both  linear  and  aerial 
helps  to  produce  the  illusion  of  immense  space  in  aU  direc- 
tions. The  upright  lines  of  the  shattered  trees  are  in  telling 
contrast  with  those  of  the  long  horizon  and  the  oblique 
flashlights  and  sudden  changes  in  the  sky  from  livid  yellow  to 
dark  reddish  grey  -  reflected  again  in  the  water  that  fills  the 
shell  holes  -  all  contribute  to  the  impression  of  desolation, 
haste  and  danger.  The  sense  of  insecurity  is  increased  by  a 
certain  lack  of  firmness  in  the  drawing  of  the  ground,  as 
compared  for  instance  with  that  in  Oppy  Wood. 

But  powerful  as  this  creation  is,  in  calmer  subjects,  painted 
at  a  more  recent  date,  Paul  Nash  shows  himself  more  pro- 
foundly inspired.  One  entitled  At  the  back  of  the  Inn  (M.  4259), 
dated  1922,  of  a  small  fenced  lane  with  sheds  at  the  side  and  a 
field  and  wooded  hill  beyond  is  remarkable  for  its  luminosity 
and  colour.  Even  more  beautiful  is  the  harmony  of  blues,  cool 
pinks,  mauves  and  grey-greens  in  Sandling  Park  (Plat*  Hall, 
Manchester)  (1924).    With  regard  to  the  drawing  of  trees, 

*  See  Paul  Nash  (Benn,  1923). 
Xp 
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however,  Paul  Ncish's  special  characteristics  are  better  seen 
in  his  water-colours,  such  as  the  Pond  at  Kimble  and  the 
Canal  under  Lympne.^  In  both  cases  a  fine  linear  pattern 
results  fi-om  a  method  of  sympathetic  simplification.  The 
emphasis  is  first  upon  the  sweeping  curves  of  the  main 
directions  of  the  branches,  and  secondly  upon  the  more 
abrupt  modifications  in  these  curves,  that  occur  at  each  joint. 

Nash's  power  to  simplify  also  appears  in  his  seascapes. 
His  method  here  is  the  very  antithesis  to  that  of  the  Impres- 
sionists. Where  Wilson  Steer,  for  instance,  will  call  to  mind 
the  effect  of  a  sea  upon  the  eye,  not  by  the  shape  of  the  waves 
but  by  the  subtle  truth  of  his  tone  and  of  the  colour,  Nash 
will  ignore  all  but  the  most  rudimentary  tone  relations-  and 
put  all  his  powers  into  the  realisation  of  wave  forms.  So 
severe  is  his  determination  to  reveal  structure,  that  in  one 
drawing  called  Night  Tide  the  waves  at  first  look  as  if  they 
were  made  of  iron.  So  in  Coast  Scene  (Plate  46b)  (in  private 
possession),  he  has  aimed  at  explaining  the  essential  prin- 
ciples governing  these  moving  mountains  of  water.  It  is  as 
though  he  were  constructing  the  skeleton  of  one  of  Turner's 
seas,  without  describing  the  smaller  accidental  shapes  that 
Turner's  more  complete  knowledge  enabled  him  also  to 
include. 

Another  powerful  example  of  a  systematically  simplified 
treatment  of  moving  water,  in  which  the  aim  has  been  at 
explaining  its  direction  and  volume  together  with  the 
structure  of  the  stones  underneath,  is  seen  in  Waterfall 
(M.  3804),  by  James  Dickson  Innes  (1887-19 14).  Space, 
however,  will  not  allow  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  his  work. 
Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  describe  the  works  of  several  other 
landscape  painters  of  the  new  movement,  such  as  Ethelbert 
White,  who  after  threatening  at  one  time  to  go  on  repeating 
a  formula,  has  recently  developed  a  varied  and  sensitive  eye 
for  the  subtleties  of  pattern,  atmosphere  and  colour  inherent 
in  natural  scenery.    A  longer  volume  would  also  certainly 

*  See  Paul  Nash  (Benn,  1923). 
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have  to  include  descriptions  of  the  water-colours  of  Edward 
VuLLiAMY,  whose  drawing  of  trees  and  of  the  wide  stretches 
of  Cambridgeshire  scenery,  whether  flat  or  undulating,  is 
marked  by  that  structural  thoroughness  which  the  new 
school  of  painting  regards  as  its  aim. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  this  structural  ideal  has  been 
applied  to  works  dealing  with  humanity.  For  sheer  excel- 
lence of  drawing,  nothing  could  be  better  than  a  war-picture 
entitledlnterrogationhyFRANCisDoDD  (I.W.M.  2234).  Itshows 
the  most  profound  understanding  of  the  characters  of  all  four 
men;  the  shrewd  and  powerful  general,  the  staff  officer  ac- 
customed both  to  obey  and  to  command,  the  prisoner  fright- 
ened, but  anxious  to  betray  nothing,  and  the  humorous  and 
callous  private  in  charge  of  him.  In  fact  only  one  thing  can 
be  criticised,  namely,  the  composition,  which  is  somewhat 
wanting  in  distinction. 

In  the  works  of  Henry  Lamb,  traces  can  be  seen  of  the 
influence  of  Francis  Dodd  and  more  especially  of  Augustus 
John  and  of  Stanley  Spencer;  but  even  where  these  hints  of 
external  inspiration  are  clearest  Lamb's  own  personality  is 
still  more  marked,  both  in  style  and  outlook.  Clearly  Lamb's 
strongest  interest  in  life  is  the  character  of  his  fellow-men;  he 
beholds  them  with  keen  interest,  with  penetrating  perception, 
sometimes  with  admiration;  but  his  most  outstanding 
quality  is  his  humour.  His  portraits  are  occasionally  ad- 
versely critical;  but  more  often  the  fun  that  he  makes  of  his 
sitters  is  kindly  and  appreciative. 

Some  of  Lamb's  earlier  portraits  are  painted  in  a  dreamy 
poetical  mood,  in  this  and  in  their  composition  strongly 
resembling  those  of  Augustus  John.  But  in  his  Head  of  an 
Irish  Girl  (M.  3192)  Lamb's  independent  outlook  is  already 
clearly  marked  as  that  of  a  clear-sighted  observer,  deter- 
mined to  sum  up  as  simply  as  possible  what  he  has  found  out 
about  the  solid  form  of  the  head.  The  eyebrows  have  been 
drawn  with  the  brush  with  considerable  dexterity;  but  the 
whole  purpose   has   been  to   mark  oflf  the   contours  that 
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separate  the  different  planes  of  the  head,  and  not  to  make 
the  quality  of  the  paint  attractive  to  the  eye. 

Another  painting  at  Millbank  entitled  Phantasy  (M.  3840), 
and  dated  191 2,  exemplifies  Lamb's  aims.  There  are  two 
naked  men  near  at  hand,  one  of  whom  is  holding  the  reins  of 
a  large  white  horse,  and  in  the  distance  a  third  is  riding 
another  white  horse.  The  scene  takes  place  in  an  open  plain 
surrounded  by  mountains.  The  colours  are  quite  fanciful  but 
pleasing:  the  earth  a  pinkish  grey,  the  sky  blue  and  the  skin 
of  the  men  scarcely  warmer  in  tint  than  the  white  of  the 
horses.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  compare  this  work  with 
the  painting  of  bathing  boys  by  H.  S.  Tuke,  entitled 
August  Blue  (M.  1613)  dated  1894,  when  the  styles  are  so 
opposite.  But  the  contrast  shows  how  far  the  painters  of  the 
new  movement  have  rebelled  against  the  impressionistic 
aim  of  recording  the  visual  appearances  of  tones  and  colours. 
Both  works  are  intended  to  express  the  delights  of  athletic 
freedom  unhampered  by  clothes;  but  there  the  resemblance 
ends.  Lamb  does  not  in  the  least  profess  to  record  an  optical 
impression.  He  aims  at  constructing  solid  shapes  in  an 
explanatory  manner.  So  all  his  contours  are  hard  and  firm, 
and  most  of  them  enforced  by  a  black  outline  clearly  visible 
to  the  eye.  The  contours  in  August  Blue  on  the  other  hand  are 
nearly  all  softened  in  order  to  give  an  atmospheric  illusion, 
and  no  single  shape  is  clearly  explained. 

A  third  early  work  by  Henry  Lamb  has  been  lent  to 
Millbank  by  Mr.  Behrend,  namely  the  full-length  portrait  of 
Mr.  Lytton  Strachey^  dated  19 14.  Lamb's  earlier  portrait  of 
Strachey  (a  head  and  shoulders,  dated  191 2),  is  almost  as 
geometrical  in  treatment,  but  reveals  much  more  of  the 
dignity  and  intellectual  power  of  the  sitter.  The  larger  work 
admittedly  borders  on  caricature,  though  of  a  friendly  rather 
than  of  a  satirical  kind.  The  very  word  'full-length'  recalls 
the  manifest  exaggerations  in  the  proportions.  Yet  it  has 
qualities  that  are  seriously  instructive.  The  hands  are  ad- 
mirably modelled.  The  hardness  of  their  texture  and  of  that 
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of  the  face  is  the  necessary  penalty  that  must  be  paid  by 
most  painters  who  follow  the  structured  ideal.  No  doubt 
more  subtleties  of  modelling  could  have  been  discovered  in 
the  head,  but  the  painter  has  chosen  to  summarise  the  struc- 
ture; and  summary  of  structure  is  the  aim  of  the  new  move- 
ment, just  as  summary  of  visual  appearance  is  the  aim  of 
Impressionism.  All  spontaneity  in  the  handling  of  the  brush 
has  been  avoided,  and  everything  put  down  deliberately,  in 
obedience  to  a  scheme  of  composition  which  is  essentially 
balanced  and  orderly. 

During  the  war  Lamb  was  a  medical  officer  in  Macedonia, 
Palestine  and  France.  His  picture  of  Irish  troops  among  the 
Judaean  Hills  (I.W.M.  2746),  completed  in  1919,  is  quite 
unlike  thcxwar-pictures  so  far  mentioned,  li  La  Mitrailleuse 
and  The  Menin  Road  are  nightmares  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
individuals.  Lamb's  painting  inspires  another  kind  of  terror, 
the  terror  of  something  seen  objectively  and  almost  with  de- 
tachment. Its  actuality  is  increased  by  its  bold  defiance  of 
all  laws  of  composition.  Everything  is  scattered  and  dis- 
jointed, the  actions  occurring  in  corners.  No  sky  is  in- 
cluded, since  the  events  are  seen  from  above  -  an  effect 
which  further  increases  the  sense  of  exposure.  The  thou- 
sands of  stones  that  lie  upon  the  ground  have  been  drawn 
with  a  thoroughness  equal  to  that  of  Holman-Hunt  himself;  in 
one  of  the  crannies  between  them  grows  a  cyclamen  plant, 
drawn  with  exquisite  precision.  The  writer  who  describes 
this  picture  in  the  book  on  Henry  Lamb  (Benn,  1924)  points 
out  how  much  depends  upon  the  three  different  rates  of 
movement  of 'the  men  hastening  to  shelter,  the  slower  gait  of 
the  smoke  as  it  drifts  over  the  stones,  and  the  imperceptible 
growth  of  the  little  plants.' 

In  Lamb's  other  important  war-picture,  the  Advanced 
Dressing-Station  on  the  Struma  (M./G.)  (Plate  48),  painted  in 
1920,  the  nearer  trees  and  plants  are  again  executed  with  a 
Pre-Raphaelite  minuteness,  which  has  been  made  consistent 
with  a  certain  simplification  in  the  sculpturesque  treatment 
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of  the  faces  and  figures.  In  contrast  with  the  scattered  treat- 
ment of  the  Irish  Troops,  the  architectural  balance  of  all  the 
solid  masses,  whether  of  men  or  of  distant  trees,  may  be  justly 
described  by  that  too  freely-used  adjective  'monumental.' 
The  function  in  the  design  of  the  man  who  moves  forward 
with  water  for  his  comrade,  is  not  unlike  that  of  Diogenes  in 
Raphael's  School  of  Athens,  in  that  he  unites  groups  that 
would  otherwise  be  separated.  These  excellences  in  the  com- 
position are  helped,  not  hindered,  by  the  picture's  human 
appeal.  There  is  no  sentimentality;  simply  a  manifestly 
veracious  record  of  a  true  event.  Each  item  has  been  re- 
membered from  something  actual,  though  it  is  selected  and 
arranged  with  a  purpose.  No  one  is  idealised.  The  stretcher- 
bearers  are  heroic  neither  in  features  nor  in  behaviour. 
They  are  too  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  pain  to  care  about  the 
individual  suffering  of  the  man  on  the  stretcher  before  them. 
Had  they  all  been  officiously  helpful,  a  false  note  would  have 
been  struck.  As  it  is  the  one  man's  act  of  eager  kindness  be- 
comes really  touching  in  comparison  with  the  weary  bore- 
dom of  the  others,  who  are  awaiting  orders.  Yet  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  sympathise  with  each  of  them;  so  clearly  are 
their  feelings  of  sad  introspection,  inquisitive  impatience, 
vacuous  boredom  or  sheer  fatigue  explained  by  their  atti- 
tudes-and,  where  visible,  by  their  faces;  so  affectionately  too 
has  the  painter  remembered  what  is  individual  and  what  is 
typical  in  each  set  of  features. 

In  beauty  of  colour.  Lamb's  portrait  of  the  next  year,  1921, 
oi  Mr.  George  Kennedy  and  Family  (Mr.  J.  L.  Behrend),  shows  a 
great  advance  upon  these  war-pictures.  A  large  number  of 
fresh,  cleanly  colours,  including  pale  lemon  yellow,  white, 
violet,  red  and  green,  a  bright  blue  for  the  socks  of  the  little 
boys  and  an  orange  yellow  for  their  shorts  have  been  brought 
together  to  form  a  sunny  unity.  These  beauties  accompany  a 
firm  crispness  in  the  drawing  of  the  heads  and  a  delicacy  in 
the  shadows  of  the  modelling  sympathetically  expressive  of 
the  characters  of  both  parents  and  of  all  four  children;  so 
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that  in  spite  of  some  awkwardness  in  the  proportions  and  in 
the  composition,  the  Kennedy  group  marks  the  zenith  of  the 
painter's  powers. 

Lamb's  more  recent  group  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Behrend  and  Family 
of  1927  (Mr.  J.  L.  Behrend's  Collection)  is  better  composed 
and  balanced  than  the  Kennedy  group,  without  any  loss  of 
spontaneity  in  the  poses.  The  colour  too  has  a  richness  of  a 
more  subdued  kind.  But  whether  the  new  technique 
adopted  with  looser,  more  broken  brush-strokes,  has  been  a 
gain,  may  at  least  be  doubted.  The  Round  Table  recently 
lent  to  Millbarik  is  a  luminous  and  pleasing  example  of 
Lamb's  work  in  this  style.  The  Kennedy  group  and  the 
Manchester  war-picture  show  the  ideal  mean  between  this 
later  softer  manner  and  the  extreme  rigidity  of  early  work 
like  the  Lytton  Strachey. 

Apart  from  his  portraiture.  Lamb  has  painted  a  number 
of  outdoor  pictures  of  everyday  life,  in  many  of  which  he 
shows  a  lively  power  of  observation  akin  to  that  of  Hogarth. 
Deer  Hay  Lane,  Poole  (1922)  (J.  L.  B.  Coll.),  has  great  beauty 
of  atmospheric  colour.  In  later  works  the  more  broken 
technique  again  appears;  two  may  be  mentioned,  the  Level 
Crossing  (1929),  and  Reading  the  News  (J.  L.  B,  Coll.)  a 
striking  instance  of  the  painter's  power  to  record  character- 
istic types  and  attitudes. 

Such  sympathetic  insight  into  individual  character  as  has 
been  expressed  by  Henry  Lamb,  may  have  been  felt,  but  has 
hardly  ever  been  expressed  by  his  younger  contemporary, 
Stanley  Spencer.  Spencer  intends  to  make  the  people 
whom  he  depicts  typical,  but  frequently  fails  to  make  them 
even  human.  This  fault,  which  repels  those  who  first  see  his 
work,  unfortunately  obscures  the  gifts  which  Spencer  pos- 
sesses in  a  more  remarkable  degree  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Nor  should  even  such  a  fault  induce  the  spectator 
to  condemn  Spencer's  work  wholesale,  without  attempting 
first  to  understand  his  aims  and  how  difficult  they  are  of 
attainment.    For  one  thing,  no  other  painter  of  to-day  with 
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a  quarter  of  Spencer's  sincerity  has  even  attempted,  as  he 
has,  to  paint  the  scenes  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
surroundings  of  his  native  village.  Secondly,  critics  should 
be  reminded  that  mediaeval  painters  are  not  condemned  for 
the  mistakes  in  proportion  that  exist  in  their  figure-drawing; 
it  is  recognised  that  in  spite  of  them  they  often  expressed 
what  they  intended.  With  the  deplorable  example  before 
him  in  such  paintings  as  the  later  works  of  Millais  of  how 
lifeless  a  picture  can  be  in  which  posed  models  have  been 
copied,  is  not  a  painter,  conscious  of  imaginative  gifts  but 
not  endowed  with  accurate  visual  memory,  justified  in 
dispensing  with  models  altogether  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  be 
faithful  to  the  image  in  the  mind's  eye,  even  though  that 
image  be  incomplete,  than  to  confuse  it  and  obscure  it  alto- 
gether by  copying  trivial  accidents  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  imagined  vision  ?  If  models  always  have  this 
confusing  effect,  certainly  they  are  better  discarded.  But  it 
should  be  possible  for  models  to  be  helpful.  A  painter  after 
submitting  to  numerous  exercises  in  mere  representation 
carried  out  alternately  with  attempts  to  realise  his  visions, 
should  be  able  to  keep  so  firm  a  hold  on  what  he  has  imag- 
ined, that  what  is  irrelevant  in  the  model's  pose  can  be 
discarded,  and  what  is  relevant  can  be  adapted  so  as  to  be 
included  in  the  final  complete  creation.  That  is  how  the 
greatest  masters  must  have  worked;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Spencer  also,  in  view  of  his  immense  imaginative  gifts, 
will  ultimately  thus  reinforce  what  is  incomplete  in  his 
vision. 

As  early  as  in  1 9 1 1 ,  Spencer  painted  a  picture  of  John 
Donne  arriving  in  Heaven,  which  in  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
forms  carries  with  it  the  conviction  of  something  seen  as  a 
whole  with  the  mind's  eye.  By  191 3  these  visions  had 
become  more  definite  in  form,  as  is  shown  by  his  picture  of 
Zdcharias  and  Elisabeth,  which  contains  some  minutely  treated 
trees  and  grasses.  Both  these  works  are  in  private  possession. 
Meanwhile  he  was  also  painting  pictures  of  the  life  around 
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him  such  as  Mending  Cowls,  Cookham  (1914)  (Mr.  J.  L. 
Behrend),  a  striking  design  of  severely  simplified  forms. 

Cookham  on  the  Thames  was  the  scene  of  Spencer's  child- 
hood and  youth,  so  that  its  narrow  lanes,  its  houses  of  brick, 
its  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  broad  river,  with  rising  wooded 
banks,  and  even  ugly  accidents  like  railings  and  corrugated 
iron  sheds  that  happened  to  be  there,  have  been  painted  by 
him  with  a  love  that  can  only  be  felt  for  things  that  are 
familiar. 

So  only  someone  who  knew  these  recesses  of  the  Thames 
by  heart  could  have  painted  Swan  Upping  at  Cookham  (1915) 
(Plate  47b)  (Mr  .J.  L.  Behrend) .  Here  the  strange  proportions 
of  the  figures  in  no  way  impede  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
design.  In  fact  the  lengthening  of  the  arms  of  the  men  who 
are  cleaning  the  punt  serves  to  express  the  energy  of  their 
activities.  Some  swans  are  being  taken  in  boats  to  the  shore 
to  be  branded  by  the  name  of  their  owner;  two  girls  are 
arranging  mattresses  in  one  punt;  the  other  is  being  cleaned 
and  another  woman  is  leaning  over  the  bridge.  The  ripples  in 
the  water  are  drawn  with  a  precision  which  greatly  helps  the 
effect  of  distance.  A  rich  contrast  of  pattern  has  been  made 
between  the  varied  repetitions  of  the  shapes  of  there  ripples 
and  the  exact  repetitions  of  the  patterns  on  the  mattresses 
and  of  the  double  quatrefoils  upon  the  bridge.  Spencer  in 
this  last  instance  has  characteristically  extracted  beauty  out 
of  something  in  itself  mean  or  even  ugly.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  has  made  use  of  the  railings  in  Christ  Carrying  the  Cross. 

In  the  Swan  Upping  picture  (Plate  47b)  the  large  shapes  are 
designed  with  the  same  nicety.  One  sloping  line  is  balanced 
by  another,  the  direction  of  the  bridge  by  that  of  the  punt 
that  is  being  cleaned;  and  every  zigzag  in  the  landing-stages 
performs  a  decorative  function.  Even  the  oars  sloping  against 
the  house  are  important.  Necessary  foils  to  these  slopes 
are  the  horizontal  of  the  horizon  and  the  verticals  of  the 
house,  of  the  pier  to  the  bridge  and  of  the  flag-staff.  The 
upright  pose  and  outstretched  arm  of  the  nearest  man  also 
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helps  to  steady  the  design.  On  the  other  hand  the  curve  of 
the  boat  that  holds  the  swans  and  the  necks  of  the  swans 
themselves  introduce  a  delightful  irregular  freedom. 

The  vigorous  counterchanges  of  light  and  dark  give  to  the 
scene  a  strange  vividness,  quite  distinguishable  from  the 
calmer  reality  derived  from  a  more  scientific  record  of  tones. 
Much  depends  on  the  white  shirt-sleeves,  the  white  flag-staff, 
the  white  swans  and  the  brightest  white  of  all  upon  the 
gleaming  water.  All  this  beauty  of  pattern,  linear  and  tonal, 
has  been  enriched  by  a  colour-scheme  inspired  by  a  re- 
membered natural  effect.  Warm  colours  predominate; 
these  include  the  red  of  the  house,  various  reddish  and  yel- 
lowish browns  in  the  mattresses  and  boats,  an  olive  green 
in  the  distant  trees  and  a  bright  green  for  the  grass  where 
the  flag-staff  stands.  In  contrast  with  them  are  the  cooler 
greens  of  the  ripples  of  the  water,  a  subdued  purple  in  the 
shadows  of  the  further  shore,  the  light  turquoise  blue  in  the 
sky  and  the  daring  and  emphatic  deeper  blue  on  the  side 
of  the  raised  punt. 

In  19 1 5  Spencer  also  painted  the  Bed  Picture  (Henry  Lamb) 
in  which  four  children  are  paralysed  with  terror  of  a  nameless 
something  behind  a  curtain,  which  is  the  war.  The  painting 
of  the  patterns  on  the  iron  bedstead  is  characteristic  of 
Spencer's  power  to  give  to  something  trivial  an  emotional 
significance.  After  this  Spencer  served  in  the  army  for  four 
years.  In  1919  he  painted  Travqys  arriving  with  wounded  at  a 
dressing  station,  Smol,  Macedonia,  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Imperial  War  Museum  (2268).  He  had  him- 
self been  in  charge  of  such  travoys,  in  which  the  wounded  were 
bumped  up  and  down  along  the  uneven  sand.  He  has  given 
to  the  red  cross  men  a  heroic  bearing  which  is  rare  among  his 
figures.  There  is  a  haunting  nightmare-like  reality  about 
the  contrast  between  the  outdoor  scene  with  the  hot  sand 
and  the  exotic  tree  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
vivid  yet  unreal  coolness  of  the  clean  operating  chamber. 

As  he  himself  admits,  Spencer's  most  successful  works,  in 
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the  narrower  sense  of  that  epithet,  are  his  landscapes.  Dur- 
weston,  Dorset,  for  instance,  painted  in  1920  (J.  L.  Behrend) 
is  a  beautiful  record  of  clearly  drawn  and  spacious  rolling 
country  with  agricultural  implements  in  the  foreground. 
The  design,  the  beauty  of  the  colour,  and  the  effect  of  light 
and  air  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Perceiving  this,  a  less  ambitious  painter  would  have  been 
content  to  give  up  his  whole  time  to  such  subjects.  But  just 
because  he  knows  he  can  do  this,  Spencer's  nature  compels 
him  to  strive  to  accomplish  something  more  difficult.  To 
him  the  narrative  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  primary  im- 
portance; Uke  most  of  those  painters  who  have  believed  in 
it  sincerely  and  profoundly,  he  has  visualised  the  events  as 
occurring  in  the  surroundings  that  he  knows  best.  The  woods 
and  fields  of  Cookham  had  been  the  scene  of  his  Nativity 
painted  in  191 2,  and  the  lanes  of  Cookham  were  again  the 
setting  for  the  Christ  Carrying  the  Cross  (M.  41 17)  of  1920. 
This  picture  has  great  beauty  of  design,  of  lighting  and  of 
colour.  The  change  from  green  light  to  purple  shadow  in 
the  slate  roof  of  the  near  house  and  the  exquisite  drawing 
and  lighting  of  the  further  cottage,  are  only  some  of  the 
subtleties  of  observation.  The  total  scheme  of  pinks  and 
mauves  and  greens  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  colour  that 
Spencer  has  produced.  It  is  true  that  not  a  single  figure  is 
human  in  countenance:  but  even  for  this  the  painter  de- 
serves respect;  for  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  vision  as  far 
as  it  would  carry  him. 

The  visionary  force  belonging  to  this  picture  and  to  the 
Christ  with  the  Cross  makes  the  treatment  of  the  figures  almost 
acceptable,  especially  as  their  features  are  not  positively 
stated.  In  Spencer's  large  Resurrection  (M.  4239),  the  facial 
and  bodily  types  can  hardly  be  so  excused.  Their  positive 
distortions  become  tantalising,  when  conjoined  with  so  much 
real  beauty  of  observation.  The  nude  youth  leaning  on  the 
gravestones  is  an  exception,  his  figure  being  modelled  with 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  form,  -  a  fact  which  creates  in 
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the  mind  the  desire  to  see  the  other  figures  treated  with  equal 
reverence.  So  beautiful  and  tender  is  the  painting  of  all  the 
flowers  and  grasses,  so  complete  is  the  effect  of  sunlight  upon 
the  whole  scene,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  painter  intends 
to  show  that  'Every  prospect  pleases,  And  only  man  is  vile.' 
In  spite,  however,  of  this  serious  limitation,  The  Resurrection 
is  well  worthy  of  a  prolonged  study.  Many  beauties  of  form 
and  colour  will  be  revealed;  details  have  been  painted  with 
almost  Pre-Raphaelite  affection  and  thoroughness.  Nor  is 
the  design  as  a  whole  without  significance.  A  formal  unity 
is  derived  from  the  consistency  of  the  lighting  and  from  the 
way  in  which  the  lines  of  the  tomb-stones  converge  at  the 
centre.  There  is  also  a  unity  of  mood.  All  the  people  are 
to  be  seen  awaking,  either  slowly  and  lazily,  or  with  eager 
haste.  They  seem  to  be  waiting  expectantly  for  their  fate 
to  be  decided.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  that  happens 
they  will  be  given  more  beautiful  physical  forms. 

Spencer  is  now  at  work  painting  the  walls  of  an  oratory 
at  Highclere,  Newbury,  with  scenes  from  the  war,  chiefly 
in  a  Macedonian  setting.  On  the  wall  at  the  end  is  another 
large  Resurrection,  entirely  of  soldiers  who  are  scattering  their 
wooden  crosses  in  all  directions.  Some  in  the  foreground 
are  shaking  hands.  The  whole  effect  is  immensely  spacious 
and  the  cold  light  is  impressive,  but  the  colour  in  its  present 
condition  is  less  beautiful  than  in  many  of  the  painter's  earlier 
works.  In  the  scenes  on  the  other  walls  there  are  many 
beautiful  isolated  pieces  of  observation;  especially  where  the 
subject  is  a  flower  or  a  tree.  Sometimes  too  the  figures, 
especially  when  they  are  nude  or  semi-nude,  are  modelled 
with  much  vigour.  But  the  unsophisticated  spectator,  whose 
admiration  is  always  worth  calling  forth,  will  always  find 
Spencer's  treatment  of  the  human  countenance  a  stumbling- 
block. 

Stanley  Spencer  stands  out  among  the  painters  of  his 
generation  in  his  independence  of  French  influence.  His 
greatest  inspiration  is  his  love  of  his  native  village  and  of  its 
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surroundings,  the  beauties  of  which  he  has  revealed  as  much 
in  his  subject  pictures  as  in  his  pure  landscapes.  Unlike 
most  of  his  contemporaries  he  firmly  believes  in  the  import- 
ance of  subject-matter,  -  a  belief  which  is  justified  by  the 
superior  beauty  of  his  designs  of  religious  subjects  on  purely 
formal  grounds  to  any  religious  pictures  of  to-day  in  which 
the  painter's  aim  has  been  merely  formal.  But  in  another 
matter  he  has  not  risen  so  markedly  above  his  contem- 
poraries. So  imaginative  a  painter  need  have  no  fear,  as 
he  seems  to  have,  of  becoming  a  dull  copyist.  That  danger 
is  now  past;  and  in  fact  wherever  he  has  humbly  feasted 
his  eyes  on  nature's  truths,  his  work  has  gained  in  beauty 
and  wherever  he  has  proudly  disdained  them  it  has  failed. 
There  are  plenty  of  dull  realists  to-day  as  there  have  always 
been,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  his  becoming  one  of  these. 

With  Stanley  Spencer,  this  account  of  English  Painting 
must  close.  Several  other  painters,  among  whom  Duncan 
Grant  is  prominent,  have  attained  as  high  a  reputation  as 
those  whose  art  has  been  described;  but  for  the  sake  of  selec- 
tion and  also  because  I  have  not  studied  them  enough,  I  have 
not  attempted  to  give  an  account  of  their  works.  An  artist 
of  the  younger  generation,  who  has  sprung  into  prominence 
is  Rex  Whistler  whose  paintings  of  The  Pursuit  of  Rare  Meats 
in  the  restaurant  at  Millbank  are  ingenious,  entertaining  and 
admirably  suited  to  their  decorative  purpose.  Among  those 
painters  who  are  at  present  least  recognised,  are  some  whose 
work  I  value  highly  and  should  have  liked  to  have  included 
in  this  volume.  From  this  I  have  refrained,  believing  that 
in  an  age  in  which  so  many  painters  are  at  work,  only  time 
can  decide  upon  relative  values.  Moreover  there  may  be 
some  of  yet  higher  gifts  of  whom  none  of  us  have  heard;  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  without  the  hope  that  in  England 
the  home  of  painters  of  such  great  and  of  such  varied  powers, 
there  may  arise  a  worthy  successor  of  Crome  or  of  Constable, 
even  though  it  may  be  too  sanguine  to  expect  so  all- 
embracing  a  genius  as  Turner. 
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Aethelwold,  Benedictional  of  S.,  3-5. 
Angelico,  Fra,  31. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nathaniel  (c.  1585- 
1627),  49-50;  Self-Por trait,  50. 

Baker,  G.  H.  Collins,  49,  50,  55, 
58,  59,  61,  154. 

Baker,  William  (opus  1479- 1488), 

34-37- 
Barker,  Thomas  (i  769-1847),  150; 
Clover  Field,  150;  Stormy  Landscape, 

ISO- 
Barry,  James  (1741-1816),  209-210. 
Barton  Turf,  paintings  in  church, 

34- 

Bastien-Lepage,  296. 

Bazille,  290. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  184. 

Benedictional  of  S.  Aethelwold,  3,  4,  5. 

Bestiary,  7. 

Bettes,  John,  42. 

Blake,  William  (i 757-1827),  209— 
222,  'colour  prints,'  215-217;  life 
and  character,  210-213;  tempera- 
paintings,  214,  215. 

Works:  Agony  in  the  Garden,  215, 
217;  Ancient  of  Days,  22 1 ;  Approach  to 
Gate  of  Purgatory,  221;  Beatrice  address- 
ing Dante,  221;  Beatrice  on  the  Car, 
221 ;  Book  of  Job,  219-220;  Breach  in 
the  City,  213;  Christ  in  the  House  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  218;  Circle  of 
Lovers,  221;  Creation  of  Eve,  2 1 6,  2 1 8; 
David  delivered  out  of  Many  Waters, 
218;  Divina  Commedia,  220-221; 
Elijah,  216;  Entombment,  212,  218; 
Europe,  221;  EzekieVs  Wife,  213; 
Gates  of  Paradise,  216;  Glad  Day, 
213,  215;  Good  and  Evil  Angels,  216; 
Har  and  Heva  Bathing,  213;  Job, 
Book  of,  213  ff.;  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,  213;  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
212;  Lazar  House,  216;  Mildew 
Blighting   Com,   214;   Milton's  Ode 


Blake,  William  -  contd. 
on  the  Nativity,  217;  Nativity,  The, 
214;  Nebuchadnezzar,  215,  216; 
Nelson  guiding  Leviathan,  215;  New- 
ton, 216;  Paolo  and  Francesca,  271; 
Paradise  Lost,  218;  Penance  of  Jane 
Shore,  213;  Pity,  216,  217,  212; 
Primeval  Giants  sunk  in  the  Soil,  22 1 ; 
River  of  Life,  218;  Satan  calling  up  his 
Legions,  215;  Satan  smiting  Job,  215, 
219,  220;  Songs  of  Innocence,  214; 
Sons  of  God  shouted  for  Joy,  220; 
Transfiguration,  The,  212,  218; 
Urizen  (B.M.),  215;  Virgil's  Eclo- 
gues, 219;  Whirlwind,  220  (Plate 
31);  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  219; 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  218; 
Woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood,  218. 

Bonington,  Richard  Parkes  (1801- 
1828),  207-208;  Coast  Scene  in 
Picardy,  208;  View  of  Paris,  208. 

Book  of  Kells,  The,  i  . 

Book  of  Thel,  214. 

Brangwyn,  FitANK,  291. 

Brett,  John  (1831-1902),  287;  The 
Stone-Breaker,  287. 

Brooking,  Gharles  (1723-1759), 
120. 

Brown,  J.  A.  Arnesby,  291. 

Brown,  Ford  Madox.  See  Madox 
Brown. 

Burne-Jones,  Sir  Edward  (1833- 
1898),  253,  274-277;  Backgammon 
Players,  276;  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar 
Maid,  276;  Cophetua  finding  the  Beg- 
gar Maid,  276;  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
276;  Magic  Circle,  277;  Merlin 
and  Nimue,  275;  The  Mill,  276; 
Orpheus  Legend,  276;  Passing  of  Venus, 
276;  Story  of  Perseus,  276;  Wall 
Decorations  at  Oxford,  272. 

Bury  S.  Edmunds  Bible,  6,  7,  8. 

Byzantine  Influence,  in  England,  2, 
4,  12,  14. 
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Caldecott,  Randolph,  76. 

Gallot,  Jacq^ues,  64. 

Calvert, Edward  (i 799-1 883), 222; 

The  Bride,  222;  The  Ploughman,  222; 

Primitive  City,  222;   Toung  Shepherd, 

223. 
Cameron,  Sir  D.  Y.,  291. 
Canaletto  ( 1 697-1 768),  123. 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  paintings 

in,  8,  33. 
Carline,  Richard,  319;  Mount  Her- 
man and  Mount  Sannim,  319. 
Cawston,    wall     paintings     in    the 

church,  34. 
Cezanne,    Paul    (i 839-1 906),    315; 

Men  Playing  Cards,  315. 
Charlemagne,  Influence  of,  in  art, 

2,  3,  4- 

Charles  I,  as  art  patron,  1 3,  48,  50, 

53- 
Charles  II,  Period  of,  48,  57. 

Chichester  Roundel,  The,  15,  18. 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  Enthroned,  14. 
Christ  Enthroned,  28. 
Christus,  Petrus,  34;  Grimston,  Ed- 
ward, 34. 
Classical  Influence,  in  painting,  2, 

3.  283. 

Claude,  Le  Lorrain  (i  600-1 682), 
120,  125,  141,  166,  173,  174;  'Liber 
Veritatis,'  173. 

Clausen,  Sir  George,  291,  294-300, 
314;  Barn  at  Deer  Farm,  297;  Barn 
Door,  297;  Barn  Interior,  297;  Brown 
Eyes,  296;  Building  the  Rick,  298; 
Girl  at  the  Gate,  296;  Gleaners,  297; 
Gleaners  Returning,  297;  Golden  Barn, 
297;  Gun  Factory  at  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  298,  319;  Harvest  in  the 
Bean-field,  296;  In  the  Fields  in  June, 
296;  Michael,  299;  Primavera,  299; 
Sleeper,  299;  Winter  Morning,  299, 
321;     Winter    Morning    in    London, 

297- 
Clayton,  paintings  in  church,  8. 

Cologne  School,  influenced  by  Eng- 
lish artists,  26. 

Conder,  Charles  (i  868-1 909),  283; 
Windy  Day  at  Brighton  (Millbank), 
283. 


Constable,  John  (i  776-1837),  183- 
195,  286,  287,  288;  colour,  185, 
189;  comparison  with  Turner, 
193-195;  lectures,  185;  life  and 
character,  183-186;  oil  sketches, 
187. 

Works:  Barnes  Common,  186;  Boat 
Building,  188;  Cenotaph,  193;  Cloud 
Studies,  192;  Cornfield  with  Figures, 
189;  Cottage  in  the  Cornfield,  189, 
190;  Dedham  Mill,  190;  Dedham 
Vale,  186,  187;  Fisher,  Archdeacon, 
193;  Flatford  Mill,  189;  Glebe  Farm, 
191;  Hampstead  Heath,  192;  Har- 
wich, 194;  Hay-Wain,  184,  190; 
Leaping  Horse,  190,  191,  192  (Plate 
27);  Old  Houses  at  Harnham  Bridge, 
193;  Old  Cottage  among  Trees,  186; 
Saddleback  and  Skiddaw,  186;  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  from  Bishop's  Garden, 
190;  Salisbury  (N.G.),  192;  Sketches, 
188;  Stonehenge,  193;  Study  of  Girl's 
Head,  188;  Study  of  Nude  Male 
Figure,  186;  View  at  Hampstead,  192; 
Views  at  Eton,  186;  Views  on  the 
Stour,  187,  188;  Village  Green,  186. 

Cooper,  Samuel  (i 609-1 672),  48; 
Cromwell,  48;  Monmouth,  Duke  of,  48. 

Copley,  John  Singleton  (1737- 
181 5),  109,  209;  Heathfield,  Lord, 
109;  Pierson,  Major,  Death  of,  209; 
Sitwell  Family  group,  209. 

Cornelius,  261. 

Cotes,  Francis  (i 725-1 770),  108; 
Brocas,  Mrs.,  108;  Hawkins,  Admiral, 
108;  Jervis,  John,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent, 
108;  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  108. 

CoTMAN,  John  Sell  (i  782-1842), 
199-206;  character,  199;  flat  pat- 
terning, 201;  oils,  201-202,  204- 
205;  solidity,  203,  205. 

Works:  After  the  Storm  (Colman), 
203;  Backwater,  200;  Baggage  Wag- 
gon, 204,  205;  Breaking  the  Cloud, 
203,  204;  Castle  in  Normandy,  204; 
Centaur  and  Lapith,  204;  Charles, 
King,  Statue,  204;  Chateau  Mortimer, 
204;  Dewy  Eve,  206;  Draining  Mill, 
202;  Drop  Gate,  202;  Duncombe  Park, 
201;  From  my  Father's  House  at 
Thorpe,  206;  Greta  Bridge,  201,  205; 
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Cotman,  John  Sell  -  contd. 
Landscape  with  Cows,  202;  Mare  and 
Foal,  203;  Mishap,  204,  205;  JVor- 
mandy  Castles,  199,  204;  Old  Houses, 
Mill  Lane,  200;  Ploughed  Field,  202; 
Powis  Castle,  204;  Postwick  Grove, 
206;  iS".  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  200; 
Sepulchral  Brasses  of  Norfolk,  199, 
204;  Shipping  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
Thames,  203;  Shipping  at  Sea  after  a 
Storm,  203;  Ships  at  Sea,  203;  Storm 
off  Cromer,  206;  Study  of  Trees,  202- 
203;  Thetford  Abbey,  204;  Waterfall, 
201,  205;  Wold  Afloat,  206;  Tar- 
mouth  Beach,  204. 

COURBET,  GUSTAVE  (1819-1877),  288. 

Cox,  David  (i  783-1859),  196-197. 
Works;  Calais  Harbour,  196;  Chal- 
lenge,   197;   Kenilworth  Castle,    196; 
Quay  in  Northern  France,   196-197; 
Snowdon,  197. 

Cozens,  Alexander  (c.  1698- 1786), 
1 40-1 41;  His  'The  Principles  of 
Beauty,'  140;  Landscape  ivith  a 
Bridge,  140;  Sketch,  140. 

Cozens,  John  Robert  (i  752-1 797), 
141-143,  150;  Etna,  142;  Castle  of 
Gandolfo,  141;  Hannibal's  March, 
141,  163;  Landscape,  141,  142; 
Reichenbach  near  Grindelwald,  142; 
Valley  with  Winding  Streams,  142; 
Valley  with  Mists,  142. 

Crome,  John  (1768-1821),  150,  151- 
159;  life  and  character,  1 51-152; 
colour,  155,  156;  compared  with 
Cotman,  199,  202. 

Works:  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  156; 
Carrow  Abbey,  153;  Cow  Tower,  152; 
Lime  Kiln,  153;  Moonrise  on  the  Tare, 
154,  165  (Plate  23a);  Mousehold 
Heath  (N.G.),  154;  Mousehold 
Heath  (V.  &  A.),  155;  Poringland 
Oak,  157;  S.  Martin's  Gate,  155; 
Slate  Quarries,  153;  Storm,  153;  View 
on  the  Solent,  153;  Windmill  on 
Mousehold  Heath  (N.G.),  156;  Tar- 
mouth  Harbour,  155;  Tarmouth  Water 
Frolic,  158. 

Crome,  John  Bernay  (1793-1842), 
158. 

Croughton,  paintings  in  the  church, 
23. 


Cubism,  315-316. 

Cuthbert,  Life  of  S.,  2. 

CuYP,  Albert  (1620-1691),  122. 

Dahl,  Michael  (1656- 1743),  62. 

Daubigny,  288. 

Dayes,  Edward    (i  763-1804),    137, 

140,  144, 145. 
Works:  Buckingham   House,    140; 

Gouldings,   140,    145;   Town  with  a 

Bridge,  140. 
De  Critz,  John,  44,  58;  J.  Trades- 
cant  and  Family,  44. 
Degas,    Edgar     (1834-19 17),    280; 

Danseuses,  289;  Plage,  La,  289. 
Devis,    Arthur     (1711-1787),     73; 

Bull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  73. 
De  Wint,  Peter  (i  784-1 849),  148, 

198-199;  In  the  Fen  Country,  ig8. 
Diaz,  288. 
DoBsoN,  William  (161 0-1646),  54- 

55;  Porter,  Endymion,  54;  Portrait  of 

a  Gentleman,  54. 
Dodd,  Francis,  Interrogation,  323. 
Drapery,  early  representation  of,  4 

(Plates  2a,  2b,  3,  7). 
Dupre,  288. 
DiJRER,  Albrecht  (1471-1528),  135; 

Castle  of  the  Trant,  135. 
Dyce,  William  (i 806-1 865),  243. 
Dyck,    Sir   Anthony    Van    (1599- 

1641),  47,  48,  49,  50,  52-54. 
Works:  Balbi  Children,  52;  Benti- 

voglio,   52;    Cattaneo,    Marquis,   52; 

Geest,   Van   der,    52;    Nassau-Siegen, 

Count  John  of,  53;  Old  Lady,  53. 

East  Anglia,  early  arts  in,  15,  21- 
23,  24,  40. 

Edward  VI,  41. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  38,  43,  44,  45. 

Elsheimer,  212. 

Ely  Cathedral,  wall  paintings  in,  7. 

Eton  College  Chapel,  wall  paint- 
ings in,  34-37,41. 

Etty,  William  (i  787-1 849),  226. 
Works:  Combat,  226;  Woman  at  a 
Fountain,  226;  Touth  at  the  Prow,  226. 

Eworth,  Hans,  43. 

Fantin-Latour,  Henri,  279. 
Farnley  Hall,  177. 
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Fielding,    A.    V.    Copley    (1787- 

1855).  196. 
Figgis,  Darell,  214,  215. 

FiNBERG,  E.  J.,  139. 

'Flat  Pattern  Cubism,'  315. 
Flaxman,  John    (1755-1826),   210; 

Illustrations  to  Homer,  210. 
France,  Influence  of,  on  England, 

13,  18,  19,  289,  290,  295-296. 
Francia,  Loins  (i  772-1839),  207. 
Franoscan  Movement,   Influence 

OF,  12. 
Frith,    William    Powell     (181 9- 

1909),  225;  Derby  Day,  225. 
Fry,  Roger,  240,  241,  313. 
FuRSE,  Charles  Wellington  (186&- 

1904),  304. 
FusELi,    Henry    (1741-1825),    210; 

Bark  of  Charon,   210;    Titania  and 

Bottom,  210. 
Futurism,  311. 


Gainsborough,  Thomas  (1727- 
1788),  61,  62,  75,  77-89,  107,  123, 
129-134;  character,  78-79;  'divi- 
sionism,'  use  of,  132;  Reynolds' 
criticism  of,  88;  self-portraits,  78; 
women,  portraits  of,  86-87. 

Works:  Amherst,  Lord,  84;  An- 
drews, Mr.  and  Mrs.,  80,  130;  Baillie 
Family,  87,  88;  Bedford,  Duke  of,  84; 
Blue  Boy,  84,  85;  Bridge,  The,  130, 
132;  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  130; 
Charlotte,  Queen,  85;  Cornard  Wood, 

129,  130;  Cornwallis,  Lord,  84;  Cot- 
tage Door,  134;  Cottage  Girl,  134; 
Cumberland,  Duchess  of,  85,  87,  131; 
Dedham,  129;  Gainsborough  and  his 
Wife,  78,  80;  Gainsborough,  Mary  and 
Margaret,  81;  Girl  with  Pigs,  134; 
Graham,  Mrs.,  85;  Harvest  Waggon, 

130,  133-134;  Henderson,  83;  Kirby, 
John,  and  his  Wife,  81;  Kirby, 
Joshua,  and  his  Wife,  80;  Landscape 
with  Bridge,  137;  Landscape  ivith 
Waggon,  137;  Landscape  (Grenfell), 
130;  Landscape  with  Pigs,  130; 
Lirdey,  Eliza  and  Thomas,  82,  86; 
Lloyd,  Henneage,  and  Sister,  79,  80; 
Mall,  The,  87;  Market  Cart,  132; 
Morning     Walk,    88;     Mott,    Miss 


Gainsborough,  Thomas  -  contd. 
Juliet,  82;  Orpin,  Edward,  82;  Robin- 
son, Mrs.,  86,  87;  Romantic  Land- 
scape, 131;  Schomberg,  Doctor,  83,  84; 
Sheridan,  Mrs.,  and  Mrs.  Tickell,  86, 
87;  Singleton,  Miss,  86;  Watering 
Place,  131,  132,  133;  Woodman  over- 
taken by  Storm,  1 34. 

Gandy,  William,  91,  100;  Tobias 
Longden,  91. 

'Gardens  of  Paradise,'  30. 

Gauguin,  Paul  (1848- 1903),  314. 

George  III,  108. 

Gheeraedts,  Marc,  the  elder,  44; 
Elizabeth,  Q,.,  carried  to  Blackfriars, 
44;  Spanish  and  English  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, 44. 

Gheeraedts,  Marc,  the  younger 
(1561-1635),  49. 

Works:   Henry,  Prince,   49;   Pem- 
broke, Countess  of,  49;  Russell,  Lady, 

49. 

Giorgione,  121. 

GiRTiN,  Thomas  (1775-1802),  144- 
149,  281. 

Works:  Beddgellert,  near  (B.M.), 
146;  Blackfriars  to  London  Bridge, 
148;  Bolton  Bridges,  145;  Bridgnorth, 
148;  Carter,  146;  Cayne  Waterfall, 
148;  Farm,  Saffron  Walden,  146; 
Kirkstall  Abbey  (B.M.),  146;  Kirk- 
stall  Abbey  (V.  &  A.),  147;  Lich- 
field, 145;  Lindisfame,  145;  London, 
panorama  of  (sketches  for) ,  145,  147; 
Plinlimmon,  146;  S.  Anne's  Gate, 
Salisbury,  145;  S.  Vincent's  Rocks, 
Clifton,  146;  Stepping  Stones  above 
Bolton,  146;  Storm  over  Sands,  149; 
Thames  from  Westminster  to  Somerset 
House,  148;  Waterworks  at  Marly, 
147;   Westminster  and  Lambeth,  147. 

Gogh,  Vincent  Van,  314. 

Gorleston  Psalter,  22. 

Gothic  Style,  12,  13. 

Grant,  Diwcan,  333. 

Greco,  El,  310. 

Greenhill,  John  (c.  1644- 1676), 
58;  Mrs.  Cartwright  (Dulwich),  58. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  57. 

Grimbald  Gospels,  4,  5. 

Guardi,  Francesco,  66,  123. 

Guthlac  Roll,  7. 
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Hals,  Frans,  46,  47,  288. 

Hardham  Church,  wall  paintings,  8. 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert  (1786- 
1846),  225-226. 

Works:  Christ's  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, 225;  Maj>  Bay,  225;  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  226. 

Hayman,  Francis  (170&-1776),  72, 
78. 

Hearne,  Thomas  (i  744-181 7),  139; 
Durham  Castle,   139;  Isle  of  Wight, 

139- 

Henry  IH,  as  art  patron,  13,  17. 

Henry  VII,  40. 

Henry  VIII,  38. 

HiGHMORE,  Joseph  (1692-1780),  72. 
Works:   Green  Room,   72;  Pamela 
Telling  a  Tale,   72;   Pamela  leaving 
Mr.  B.'s  House,  72. 

HiLLiARD,  Nicholas  (1537-1619), 
44-46,  48,  80;  Richard  Milliard,  46. 

HiROSHiGE,  280. 

Hobbema,  Meindert  (i 638-1 709), 
122;  Avenue  at  Middelharnis  (N.G.)> 
122. 

Hogarth,  Willlam  (1697-1764),  27, 
62,  63-71,  73,  120,  307;  character, 
64-65;  memory  training,  67;  tech- 
nique, 66. 

Works:  Arnold,  George,  70;  Arrest, 
68;  Bathos,  72;  Beggar's  Opera  Scene, 
66;  Conquest  of  Mexico,  67;  Calais 
Gate,  69;  Coram,  Captain,  70;  Election 
pictures,  69;  Evening,  68;  Fishing 
Party,  70;  Four  Times  of  Day,  68; 
Good  Samaritan,  68;  Harlot's  Progress, 
Sy'fHoadley,  Doctor,  70;  Hogarth,  Ann, 
70;  Hogarth's  Servants,  70;  Hogarth 
painting  the  Comic  Muse,  65;  Indus- 
trious and  Idle  Apprentices,  7 1 ;  Lady's 
Last  Stake,  67;  Lovat,  Lord,  70;  Mar- 
riage d  la  Mode,  65,  68;  March  to 
Finchley,  69;  Marriage  Contract,  65; 
Masked  Ball,  71;  Orgy,  68;  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  68;  Rake's  Progress,  68; 
Shortly  after  Marriage,  65;  Shrimp 
Girl,  70,  307;  Sigismonda,  69; 
Wqffington,  Peg,  70. 

Holbein,  Hans  (i497-»543)>  38,  41. 
42. 

Works:  Anru  ofCleves,  44;  Milan, 
Duchess  of,  42. 


Hollar,  Wenceslaus,  136. 

Hokusai,  280. 

HoLL,  Frank  (i  845-1 888),  301; 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  301;  Cousins, 
Samuel,  301. 

Holman-Hunt,  William  (1827- 
1910),  241,  242  ff.,  287,  315;  light, 
study  of,  242,  247-248;  Pales- 
tine, journeys  to,  249,  251;  'Pre- 
RaphaeUtism,'  244. 

Works:  Christ  in  the  Temple,  249, 
250;  Christ  and  the  Two  Marys,  245; 
Christian  Priests  Escaping  from  Druids, 
247;  Claudio  and  Isabella,  248;  Hire- 
ling Shepherd,  247,  248;  Importunate 
Neighbour,  250;  Lady  of  Shalott,  252; 
Light  of  the  World  (Keble),  249; 
Light  of  the  World  (S.  Paul's),  249, 
252;  May  Morning,  252  (Plate  37); 
Ponte  Vecchio  at  Night,  250;  Porter  of 
the  Hogarth  Club,  244;  Rienzi,  246, 
247;  Scape-Goat,  249,  250;  Self- 
Portrait,  244;  Shadow  of  Death,  251; 
Ship,  250;  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,  I. 
(Morse),  250,  251;  II.  (L'pool), 
251;  III.  (M.),  251;  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  (B'ham),  247,  248  (Plate 
36). 

Holmes,  Sir  Charles,  48,  58,  66, 
291,  293-294,  314. 

Works:  Burning  Kiln,  293;  Black- 
burn Cathedral,  294;  Power  Station, 
294;  Stream  at  Sheffield,  294;  Wigan 
Coal  Company's  Yard,  294. 

HoppNER,  John  (c.  1758-1810),  116; 
Williams,  Mrs.,  116;  Smith,  William, 
116. 

HosKiNs,  John  (c.  1600-1664),  48. 

HtTDSON,  Thomas  (i  701-1779),  63, 
91,  107;  Hales,  Sir  Stephen,  63. 

Hughes,  Arthur  (1832-1915),  April 
Love,  256. 

Hunt,  William  Henry  (1790- 1864), 
196. 


Illumnators,  Chapters  I-IV. 
Impressionism,    46,    278-310,    314, 

315- 
Innes,  James  Dickson  (1887-1914), 
Waterfall,  322. 
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James  I,  47,  49. 

Japanese  Influences,  280,  283-284, 

293- 

Jervas,  Charles  (1675-1739),  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  62. 

John,  Augustus,  306-310,  314,  323. 
Works:  Boy,  308;  Cartoon  for  Can- 
adian War  Memorial,  306;  Galway, 
306;  Meirikli,  307;  Robin,  309; 
Smiling  Woman,  307;  Strange  Com- 
panions, 306;  Suggia,  Madame,  307; 
Two  Gitanas,  309. 

Johnson,  Cornelius  (c.  i  593-1 664), 

50-51,  53- 

Works:  Fanskawe,  Lady,  51;  Port- 
land, Earl  of,  51;  Veth,  Apolonius,  5 1 ; 
Waterpark,  Lady,  51  (Plate  35b). 
Jones,  Inigo  (1573-1625),  119. 


Kells,  Book  of,  2. 

Kempley  Church,  wall  paintings, 
8. 

Kettle,  Tilly  (i  735-1 786),  109; 
Davidson,  Eliza  and  Mary,  109; 
Kempenfeldt,  109;  Nawab  of  Carnatic, 
109;  Portrait  of  a  Man,  109;  Seward, 
Anna,  109. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey  (1646-1723), 
60-61,  62. 

Works:  Burnet,  60;  Fowler,  60; 
Hay,  Johnson,  60;  James  II,  61;  Mon- 
mouth, 61;  Romney,  61;  Shannon,  61; 
Smith,  60;  Wren,  61;  Wycherley,  Wil- 
liam (Knole),  60. 


Laguerre,  62. 

Lamb,  Henry,  309,  323-327. 

Works:  Advanced  Dressing  Station, 
325-326;  Behrend,  J.  L.,  and  Family, 
327;  Deer  Hay  Lane,  Poole,  327; 
Head  of  an  Irish  Girl,  323;  Irish 
Troops  among  the  Judaan  Hills,  325; 
Kennedy,  George,  and  Family,  326- 
327;  Level  Crossing,  327;  Phantasy, 
324;  Reading  the  News,  327;  Strachey, 
Lytton,  309,  324. 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin  (i  802-1 873), 
224;  Donkey  and  Foal,  224. 

Lavery,  Sir  John,  304. 


Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas  (i  769-1830), 

116-118. 
Works:   Conyngham,   Lady  Maria, 

117;  George  IV,  117,  118;  Grant,  Sir 

William,  117;  Lambton,  Master,  117; 

Maguire,    Mrs.,    and    Arthur    Fitz- 

james,  117;  Wilberforce,  William,  117. 
Lear,  Edward  (1812-1888),  287. 
Legros,  Alphonse  (1837-1911),  290. 
Works:  Etchings,  290;   Rehearsing 

the  Service,  290;  Retreat,  The,  290. 
Leighton,    Frederic   Lord    (1830- 

1896),  230-231. 
Works:   Captive  Andromache,   231; 

Man  in  Armour,  231;  Psyche,  231. 
Lely,   Sir   Peter   (1618-1680),   54, 

56-57,  58,  59>  60. 

Works:  Admirals,  57;  Beauties,  57; 

Fanshawe,  Sir  Simon,  56;  Fanshawe, 

Sir  Thomas,  56;  Harman,  John,  57; 

Smyth,  57;  Temple,  Sir  William,  57. 
Le  Sidaner,  290. 
Leslie,    Charles    Robert     (1794- 

1859),  224;  Lady  in  a  Conservatory, 

224. 
Lewis,  John  Frederick  (1805-1876), 

225. 
Lewis,  Wyndham,  316. 
Lindisfarne  Gospels,  1,2. 
Linnell,John  ( 1 792-1 882),  212,  221. 
LocHNER,  Stefan,  30. 
Loutherberg,   Philip    (i 740-1812), 

150. 


McEvoY,  Ambrose  (1878-1927),  304. 
Works:  Johnson,  Mrs.  Claude,  304; 
Michael,  304,  309  (Plate  44a). 

Maclise,   Daniel  (1811-1870),  225. 

Madox  Brown,  Ford  (1821-1893), 
243,  260-266. 

Works:  Chaucer  at  the  Court  of  Ed- 
ward III  (Sydney),  262;  (M.),  262; 
Sketches  for,  263;  Christ  Washing 
Peter's  Feet,  263,  264,  266  (Plate  39) ; 
Cordelia  at  the  Bedside  of  Lear,  262; 
Cordelia's  Portion,  265;  Crabtree 
Watching  the  Transit  of  Venus,  265; 
Dalton  Collecting  Marsh  Gas,  265; 
Doctor  Primrose  and  his  Daughters, 
261 ;  Elijah  and  the  Widow's  Son,  265; 
Expulsion  of  the  Danes,  265;  Harold^ 
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Madox  Brown,  Ford  -  contd. 

261;  Last  of  England,  263,  264;  Lear 
and  the  Fool,  262;  Lear  (sketches  for), 
262,  265;  Manfred  on  the  Jungfrau, 
261;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  261,  262; 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Children,  261; 
Pretty  Baa-lambs,  262;  Rene's  Honey- 
moon, 265;  (in  water-colour),  265; 
Work,  263-264. 

Malton,  Thomas,  junior  (1748- 
1804),  139,  162. 

Manet,  Edouard  (i  832-1 883),  288, 
289. 

Works:  Concert  aux  Tuileries,  288; 
Dejeuner  sur  I'Herbe,  279;  Servante  de 
Bocks,  288. 

Marriott,  Charles,  316. 

Marshall,  Ben  (i  767-1 835),  75,  76; 
Sondes,  Lord,  75. 

yi£MLmG,Sir  John  Donne  and  Family,  34. 

MiLLAis,  Sir  John  Everett  (1829- 
1896),  242,  254-259,  278;  book 
illustrations,  258. 

Works:  Autumn  Leaves,  256;  Blind 
Girl,  256-257  (Plate  38);  Boyhood  of 
Raleigh,  258;  Carlyle,  258;  Christ  in 
the  House  of  His  Parents,  247,  255; 
Freeman,  Mrs.  Charles,  258;  Glad- 
stone, 258;  Lorenzo  and  Isabella,  246- 
247,  255,  257;  Ophelia,  256,  257; 
Parables  of  Our  Lord,  259;  Pizarro 
Seizing  the  Emperor  of  Peru,  254; 
Tribe  of  Benjamin  Seizing  their 
Brides,  254;  Vale  of  Rest,  257;  Vic- 
tory, 0  Lord,  258. 

Millet,  Jean-Francois,  288,  296. 

Modern  Movements,  in  painting, 
311  ff. 

MoNAMY,  Peter  (1670-1749),  119; 
Old  East  India  Wharf,  119;  sketch 
for,  136. 

Monet,  Claude  (i  840-1 926),  183, 
280,  286,  288-289. 

Works:  Plage  de  Trouville,  288; 
Sunrise  -  an  Impression,  286;  Vetheuil 
in  Sunshine  and  Snow,  289. 

Monro,  Dr.  Thomas,  144,  163. 

MoR,  Anthonis,  38,  43. 

MoRLAND,  George  (i  763-1 804), 
150-151. 

Works:  Pigs,  151;  Quarry  and 
Peasants,  1 50;  Stable  Interior,  1 50. 


Moroni,  42. 

Morris,  William  (1834-1896),  272, 

274-275. 

Works:  Bork,  Clara,  and  Sidonia 

von,  275;  Fair  Tseult,  275;  Legend  of 

S.  George,  275. 
Mortimer,  John  Hamilton  (1741- 

1779),  64,  73,  209. 
Works:  Hercules  and  Hydra,  209; 

Himself,  and  Joseph  Wilton,  73. 
MiJLLER,  W.J.  (181 2-1 845),  208. 
MuLREADY,    William     (i  786-1863), 

Choosing    the    Wedding    Gown,    224; 

Snow  Scene,  224. 
Mytens,  Daniel  (c.  1 590-1 642),  48, 

50. 


Nash,  John,  319-321. 

Works:  Aylesbury  Plain,  320;  Flower 
Studies,  320;  Oppy  Wood,  319,  321 
(Plate  47a);  Three  Carts,  320; 
Whiteleaf,  320. 

Nash,  Paul,  321. 

Works :  At  the  Back  of  the  Inn,  321; 
Canal  under  Lympne,  322;  Coast  Scene, 
322;  Menin  Road,  321;  J\fight  Tide, 
322;  Pond  at  Kimble,  322;  Sandling 
Park,  321. 

Nevinson,  C.  R.  W.,  318,  319. 

Works:  After  the  Push  (I.W.M.), 
318;  Mitrailleuse,  318,  319,  325 
(Plate  46a) ;  Reliefs  at  Dawn,  3 1 9. 

New  English  Art  Club,  290  flF. 

Newport  (Essex),  wall  paintings  in 
church,  19. 

Nicholls,  Bertram,  291. 

Northumbria,  art  centre,  i,  2. 

Norwich    Cathedral,    wall   paint- 
ings, 23;  retable,  32. 

Nottingham,  17. 


Oliver,  Isaac  ( 1564-16 17),  45,  48. 

Oliver,  Peter  (1594- 1648),  45,  48. 

Opie,  John  (i 761-1807),  113-114. 
Works:  Artist's  Mother,  113;  Card- 
players,  114;  Godwin,  Mary,  114; 
Godwin,  William,  114;  Holcroft, 
Thomas,  113;  Opie,  Amelia,  114; 
Self-Portrait  (N.P.G.),  113;  (N.G.), 
113;  Rizzio,  Murder  of,  113. 
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Orpen,    Sir    William,    304;    Lady 

Orpen,  304. 
OsTADE,  Adrian  van   (1610-1685), 

235- 

OVERBECK,  243,  261. 


Palmer,  Samuel  (1805-1881),  222. 
Works:  After  Evening  Church,  223; 
Bright  Cloud,  223;  Early  Ploughman, 
223;  Girl  in  the  Field,  223;  Harvest 
Moon,  223;  Ruth  Returning  from 
Gleaning,  223;  Timber  Waggon,  223. 

Paris,  Matthew,  14,  15,  16,  18,  24. 

Pars,    Willlam    (1742-1782),    139; 
Views  in  Greece,  139. 

Patch,    Thomas    (i 700-1 782),    66; 
Connoisseurs  at  Florence,  66. 

PerrIal,  Jean,  40. 

Pether,  William,  141. 

Pickering  Church,  wall  paintings, 

33- 
Pissarro,  Camille,  290. 
Place,  Francis,  136. 
'Pointillistes,'  The,  289. 
Posters,  264. 

Post-Impressionism,  314-315. 
Poussin,  Nicolas  (i  594-1 665),  120, 

131- 
Pre-Raphaelites,  242-272,  287,  314, 

315- 
Prout,    Samuel    (1783-1852),    198; 
Gorman  Tower,  198. 

PUVIS  DE  ChAVANNES,  284,  299. 


Raeburn,  Sir  Henry  (1756-1823), 

114-116. 
Works:  Adam,  Doctor,  116;  Boy  with 

Rabbit,  116;  Campbell,  Mrs.  James, 

116;  Chalmers,  George,  114;  Deuchar, 

David,    114;    Lauzun,    Mrs.,     ii6j 

Macnab,  The,  115;  Self-Portrait,  116; 

Sinclair,    Sir    J.     (Sinclair)     115; 

(N.P.G.),  115. 
Ramsay,    Allan    (17 13-1794),    96, 

107-108. 
Works:  Bruce,  Mrs.,  108;  Charlotte, 

Queen,   108;  Chesterfield,  Lord,   108; 

Dalrymple,    Lady    Helen,    96,    107; 

Everard,  Mrs.,  108;  George  ///,  108; 

Ramsay,  Mrs.  Allan,  108. 


Ranworth  Church,  wall  paintings, 

33- 

Raphael,  School  of  Athens,  234,  326. 

Realism,  313. 

Rembrandt,  van  Ryn,  47,.  59,  60, 
121,  122,  286. 

Renoir,  290. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  61,  62,  63,  69, 
75,  78,  79.  90-106;  children,  por- 
traits of,  100,  loi;  'discourses,'  92; 
historical  composition,  106;  literary 
men,  portraits  of,  102-104;  life  and 
character,  90-94;  technique,  91, 
96,  100,  1 01,  104;  women,  por- 
traits of,  97-99;  views  on  art,  93. 

Works :  Age  of  Innocence,  i  o  i ,  103; 
Althorp,  Viscountess,  loi;  Bath,  Earl 
of,  97;  Beaufort,  Duke  of,  95;  Bowles, 
Miss,  99,  100,  1 01;  Burke,  Edmund, 
102-103;  Clive,  Lord  and  Lady,  97; 
Cockbum,  Lady,  99;  Cumberland,  Duke 
of,  96,  106;  Eliot,  Lord  and  Lady,  94, 
95;  Field,  Mrs.,  94;  Fisher,  Kitty,  97; 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  106;  Gold- 
smith, Oliver,  103;  Gordon,  Lady  Wil- 
liam, loi;  Graces  decorating  Hymen, 
99  >  Gypsy  For  tutu  Teller,  106; 
Hartley,  Mrs.,  99;  Heads  of  Angels, 
loi;  Heathfield,  Lord,  83,  84,  loi, 
105,  109;  Holbourne,  Admiral,  96, 
105;  Holy  Family,  106;  Johnson, 
Doctor,  1756  (N.P.G.),  102;  1770, 
(Knole),  103;  1772  (M.),  loi,  103 
(Plate  17a);  Johnson,  Infant,  104; 
Keppel  (N.P.G.  and  M.),  105;  Len- 
nox, Lady  Anne,  96,  107;  Marchi,  95; 
North,  Lady,  95;  O'Brien,  Nelly,  97- 
99,  100  (Plate  16);  Orme,  Captain, 
95,  96,  105;  Pembroke,  Lady,  99;  Self- 
Portraits  (N.P.G.) ,  95;  (M.),  90; 
(Pitti),  90;  (N.G.),  90;  (Kenwood), 
91;  (N.P.G,),  90;  Siddons,  Mrs.,  104; 
Smart,  91;  Spencer,  Georgiana,  Coun- 
tts^i  97;  Sterne,  Laurence,  102; 
Strawberry  Girl,  100,  loi;  Turner,  Sir 
C,  and  Friends,  94-95;  Two  Gentle- 
men, 1 01,  102;  Ugolino,  106,  209. 

Richard  II,  portraits  of,  28-32. 

Richardson,  Jonathan  (  i  665-  i  745) , 
63,  123. 

Works:  Pope,  63;  Steele,  63;  Self- 
Portrait,  63;  Vertue,  63. 
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RicaiMOND,  George  (1809- 1896), 
222,  301;  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  222. 

Richmond,  William  Blake  (1842- 
1921),  301. 

Riley,  John  (1646-1691),  5S-59>  61, 

63. 

Roberts,  William,  316. 

Robinson,  Frederic  Caley  (1862- 
1927),  284,  285;  Childhood,  284; 
paintings  in  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, 285. 

Rochester  Cathedral,  wall  paint- 
ings, 17. 

RoMNEY,  George  (17 13-1784),  109- 
113,  209;  classical  compositions, 
209-210. 

Works:  Beaumont  Family,  1 10, 1 1 1 ; 
Cowper,  no,  112;  Cower,  Earl,  chil- 
dren of,  iio-iii;  Hamilton,  Lady, 
109,  111-112  (Plate  17b);  Hayley, 
no;  Lady  and  Child,  in;  Lindow, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.,  no;  Matthews,  Col- 
OTul  and  Mrs.,  112;  Morland,  Jacob, 
1 10;  Self-Portrait,  1 10;  Trotter,  Mrs., 
112. 

RooKER,  Michael   Angelo   (1740- 

1813),  139- 

Rosa,  Salvator  (1615-1673),  121. 

RossETTi,  Gabriel  Charles  Dante 
(1828-1882),  242-243,  259,  SL&7-' 
274;  pen-drawings,  268-269. 

Works:  Angelico  painting,  269;  An- 
nunciation,  247,  267;  Arthur's  Tomb, 
271;  Aspasia  teaching  Socrates,  273; 
Beata  Beatrix,  273;  Beloved,  The,  273; 
Blue  Closet,  272,  274;  Cecilia,  S.,  271; 
Dante  drawing  an  Angel,  270,  272; 
Dante's  Dream  (1856),  274;  Day 
Dream,  268,  274;  Found,  270; 
Giorgione  Painting,  269;  Girlhood  of 
the  Virgin,  247,  269;  Girl  at  the  Lat' 
tice,  273;  Guinevere  in  Apple-tree,  272; 
Heart  of  the  Night,  272;  Holman- 
Hunt,  268;  Johnson,  Doctor,  273; 
Madox  Brown,  268;  Mariarui,  272; 
Millais,  268;  Mortna  Vanna,  273- 
274;  Paolo  and  Francesca,  271;  Ros- 
setti,  Christina,  269;  Rossetti,  Mrs., 
and  Christina,  268;  Self-Portrait,  268; 
Siddal,  Elizabeth,  272;  Tune  of 
Seven    Towers,   272;    Ulalume   268; 


Rossetti,    Gabriel    Charles   Dante - 
contd. 

Taurello's   First    Sight    of    Fortune 

268;   Tennyson  reading   Maud,    268; 

Wedding  of  S.  George,  272;   Weeping 

Queens  tending  Arthur,  271. 
Rous,  John,  39. 
Rousseau,  Theodore   (181 2-1867), 

288;  Landscape,  288. 
Rowlandson,  Thomas  (i  756-1 827), 

143-144. 
Rubens,    Sir    Peter    Paxil    (1577- 

1640),    52,    122,    175;    Chateau   de 

SUen,  175,  190. 
RusKiN,  John  (181 9-1 900),  134,  182, 

245;  View  of  Bologna,  246. 
Ruysdael,  122. 

S.  Albans  Cathedral,  wall  paint- 
ings, 7,  13,  14. 
Sandby,    Paul    (i 725-1809),    137- 

139- 

Works:  Iron  Forge,  Dolgelly,  138; 
Near  Second  Turnpike,  Oxford  St., 
138;  Windsor  Woodyard,  138. 

Sargent,  John  Singer  (i  856-1 925), 
301-303,  116. 

Works:  James,  Henry,  302;  Pat- 
more,  Coventry,  302;  Wertheimer, 
Asher,  302;  Wertheimer,  Mrs.  Asher, 
302;  Wertheimer,  Ena  and  Betty,  303; 
Wertheimer,  Essie,  Ruby  and  Ferdinand, 
302-303;  Wertheimer,  Hylda,  302. 

Saxon  Work,  1,2,  7,  9,  25. 

Scott,    Samuel    (1710-1772),    120, 
136;  S.  Paul's  from  the  River,  136. 

Segers,  121. 

Seurat,  Georges  (i 859-1 891),  289, 

$15;  La  Baignade,  215- 
Shannon,  J.  J.  (1862-1923),  304. 
SicKERT,  Walter,  283,  304-306. 
Works:     Ennui,    304-305,     306; 

Beardsley,    Aubrey,    304;    CafS    des 

Tribunaux,  305;  Moore,  George,  304. 
SiFERWAS,  John,  39. 
Sincerity,  the  Cult  of,  295,  312. 
SisLEY,  Alfred,  290. 
Smith,  Reginald,  291. 
Soest,  Gerard,  59. 
SoLromr,  4,  9.  315-317 
Spanish  Influence,  281,  286,  301, 

310. 
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Spencer,  Stanley,  323,  327-333. 
"Works:  Bed  Picture,  330;  Christ  car- 
rying the  Cross,  329,  331 ;  Donne,  John, 
arriving  in  Heaven,  328;  Durweston, 
331;  Mending  Cowls,  Cookham,  329; 
Nativity,  The,  331;  Resurrection,  The, 
331,  332;  Svuan  Upping  at  Cookham, 
329;  Travoys  arriving  with  Wounded, 
330. 

Stanfield,  W.  Clarkson  (1793- 
1867),  208. 

Stark,  James  (1794-1859),  152,  158. 

Steer,  Philip  Wilson,  283,  292,  322. 
Works:  Chepstow,  293;  Chepstow 
Castle,  292,  293;  Children  Paddling, 
292;  Jonquils,  292;  Oak  Grove,  292; 
Painswick  Beacon,  292;  Richmond 
Castle,  292,  293. 

Stevens,  Alfred  (1818-1875),  226- 
230;  portraits,  229-230;  sculpture, 
226-227. 

Works:  Alfred  and  his  Mother,  228; 
Best,  Rev.  Samuel,  229;  Collmann, 
Leonard,  230;  Collmann,  Mrs.,  230; 
Dorchester  House,  227-228  (Plate 
33);  Himself,  227;  Judgment  of  Paris, 
228;  Judith,  228;  Lions,  227;  Moore, 
John  Morris,  229;  Mother  and  Child, 
229;  Pegler,  Samuel,  229;  Portrait  of  a 
Man,  229;  Prophets,  The  (S.  Paul's), 
227;  Spence,  W.  B.,  229;  Wellington 
Monument,  227. 

Strang,  William  (1858-1921),  290; 
Bank  Holiday,  290. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  wall  paintings, 

37- 
Streeter,  of  Oxford,  62. 
Stubbs,  George  (i 725-1806),  74-75; 

Lord     and     Lady     Melbourne,      75 

(Plate  13). 

Thirtle,  John  (1777-1839),  207. 
Thornhill,  Sir  James  (1675- 1734), 

62. 
Tillemans,  Pieter,  136. 
Tintoretto,  121. 
Titian,  120,  237;  Madonna  and  Child 

(N.G.),  237- 
TowNE,  Francis  (i 740-1816),  139. 
Works:  Rome,  landscapes  near,  139; 

Drawing  (B'ham),  139. 
Tristram,  Professor,  10,  17,  18,  23. 


TuKE,  H.  S.,  August  Blue,  324. 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William 
(1775-1851),  141,  142,  144,  145, 
160-182,  187,  194,  245,  287,  288, 
289,  333;  colour,  170,  176,  179; 
character,  160,  161;  draughts- 
manship, 162,  175;  figure  drawing, 
168;  light,  treatment  of,  163,  164, 
180;  memory,  161,  166,  167;  topog- 
raphy, 175, 

Works:  Abingdon,  171;  Bay  of 
Bai(£,  176,  178;  Canterbury  Crypt, 
163;  Calais  Pier,  165,  167-168; 
Chichester  Canal,  177;  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage,  178;  Crossing  the  Brook, 
I74>  175;  Dido  building  Carthage, 
174;  Donkeys,  i6g;  Ducal  Palace,  181; 
Durham  Cathedral,  144, 145,  146, 147, 
163;  Exile  (M.),  179;  Farnley  Hall 
water-colours,  177;  Fighting  Temi- 
raire,  180,  i^\;  Fishermen  at  Sea,  165; 
Folly  Bridge,  162;  Frosty  Morning, 
169,  172,  181;  Garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  165;  Kilgarran  Castle,  165,  171; 
Kingston  Bank,  168;  Lake  of  Brienz, 
165;  Landscape  with  Cattle,  169; 
Liber  Studiorum,  173;  Light  and 
Colour,  178;  Llyn  Cwellyn,  164,  165; 
Moonlight  at  Millbank,  165;  Norham 
Castle  (c.  1800),  164,  165,  175,  179; 
Norham  Castle  (after  1830),  179, 
289;  Nuneham  Harcourt,  162;  Open- 
ing of  the  Vintage  at  Macon,  166; 
Passage  of  Mount  Cenis,  176;  Pet- 
worth,  Interior  at,  178;  Petworth  Lake, 
177;  Petworth  Park,  177;  Pigs,  169; 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  167; 
Richmond  Hill,  175;  River  Arve,  165; 
Rome  from  the  Vatican,  176;  S.  Vin- 
cent's Tower,  Naples,  161;  Salisbury 
Cloisters,  163;  Sea  Pieces,  166;  Self- 
Portrait,  168;  Snowstorm,  181;  Spit- 
head,  1 67,  171;  Sunrise  between  Head- 
lands, 179;  Sun  Rising  through  Vapour, 
171;  Swans,  169;  Tree-tops  against 
the  Sky,  170;  Ulysses  deriding  Poly- 
phemus, 177,  179;  Valley  of  the  Wash- 
bourne,  173;  Venice,  181;  View  on  the 
Avon,  162;  Walton  Bridges,  170, 
Windsor,  170,  171,  175. 

Turner,  William  (1789- 1862); 
Wychwood  Forest,  207  (Plate  29). 
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Utrecht  Psalter,  5. 


Varley,  John  (1778-1842),  196. 
Velazquez,  Diego  de  Silva  y,  279, 

281,  286,  301. 
Vermeer,  Jan,  279. 
Verrio,  62. 

Vincent,  George  (  i  798-c.  1830),  158. 
VuLLiAMY,  Edward,  323. 

Walker,  Frederick  (i  840-1 875), 
278. 

Works:  Refreshment,  278;  Plough, 
The,  278. 

Walker,  Robert  (c.  1600 -after 
1658),  55-56. 

Works:  Cromwell  (N.P.G.),  56; 
Hampden,  John,  56;  Self-Portrait,  55. 

Wall  Paintings.  See  names  of 
places. 

Walpole,  Horace,  108. 

Walter,  of  Colchester,  13. 

Ward,  James  (i  769-1859),  151; 
Harlech  Castle,  151. 

Water-colour  painting,  5,  135- 
149,  150,  161-166,  169,  173-176, 
181,  197-207. 

Waterford,  Louisa,  Lady  (1818- 
1891),  241;  Sleeping  Disciples,  241. 

Watteau,  Antoine,  122,  289. 

Watts,  George  Frederick  (181 7- 
1904),  230,  231-241,  276;  agnos- 
ticism, 236,  238;  landscapes,  237; 
portraits,  237-239. 

Works:  Air,  The,  a  Solemn  Stillness 
holds,  237;  Alfred  inciting  the  Saxons, 
234;  Aristides  and  the  Shepherd,  234; 
Arnold,  Matthew,  238;  Boccaccio,  a 
Story  from,  233;  Browning,  237; 
Butler,  Josephine,  238;  Caractacus, 
233;  Court  of  Death,  236;  Crane, 
Walter,  239;  Dray  Horses,  234;  Echo, 
234,  236,  240;  Endymion,  235;  Eve 
Repentant,  240;  Eve  Tempted,  240; 
Eve  trilogy,  sketches  for,  235;  Faith, 
239;  For  he  had  great  possessions,  239; 
Genius  of  Greek  Poetry,  235;  Glad- 
stone, 237;  Gurney,  Russell,  230; 
Hemicycle  of  Lawyers,  234;  Hope,  240; 
Hopkins,  Little  Miss,  233;  Jacob  and 
Esau,  234  (Plate  34);  Joachim,  239; 


Watts,  George  Frederick  -  contd. 
Lawrence,  Lord,  239;  Lecky,  239; 
Love  and  Death,  235,  236,  241; 
Meredith,  237;  Messenger,  236;  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  233;  Mill, 
John  Stuart,  238;  Morris,  William, 
239;  Orlando  and  the  Witch,  233; 
Physical  Energy,  233;  Progress  of  the 
Cosmos,  234;  Self-Portrait,  232;  She 
shall  be  called  Woman,  240;  Slumber 
of  the  Ages,  236;  Sunset  on  the  Alps, 
237;  Tennyson,  statue,  233;  Tenny- 
son, portrait,  238;  Time,  Death  and 
Judgment  (Millbank),  235;  Watts, 
George,   232;    Wounded  Heron,    The, 

233- 
West,   Benjamin    (i  738-1820),   209; 

Choice  of  Hercules,  209. 

West  Chiltington  Church,  wall 
paintings,  17. 

Westminster  Abbey  Psalter,  7, 

Whistler,  James  McNeill  (1834- 
1903)5  279-282,  287,  311. 

Works:  Alexander,  Miss,  281;  Car- 
lyle,  279,  281;  Nocturnes,  280,  282; 
Old  Battersea  Bridge  (M.),  282 
(Plate  41);  Portrait  of  his  Mother, 
281;  Princesse  du  Pays  de  la  Porce- 
laine,  280;  Symphony  in  White,  No.  2, 
280;  White  Girl,  279. 

Whistler,  Rex,  333;  The  Pursuit  of 
Rare  Meats,  333. 

White,  Ethelbert,  322. 

Wilkie,  Sir  David  (1785-1841),  225. 
Works:   Blind   Man's   Buff,    225; 
Newsmongers,  22y,  Preaching  of  John 
Knox,  22^;  Refusal,  The,  225. 

William,  Master,  17-18. 

Wilson,  Richard  (1714-1782),  63, 
64,  75,  120,  123-128,  153;  colour, 
126,  127;  Dutch  influence  on,  124; 
portraits,  63,  64. 

Works:  Arched  Ruin,  127;  Cascade 
at  Tivoli,  126;  Coast  Scene  near  Naples, 
127;  Dover,  124;  Foundling  Hospital, 
124;  Hadrian's  Villa,  127;  Hounslow 
Heath,  127;  Italian  Coast  Scene,  127; 
Kilgarran  Castle,  124,  164,  165; 
Landscape  with  Bathers,  125;  Mold, 
124;  Niobe,  126;  Oxford,  View  of, 
125;  Rocky  River  Scene,  128;  S. 
George's   Hospital,    124;   Summit    of 
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Wilson,  Richard  -  contd. 

Coder  Idris,  124;  Thames  at  Tunckeri' 

ham,   125;  Tiber,  View  on  the,  127; 

Villa  of  Mecenas,  128;  Welsh  Bridge, 

Shrewsbury,  126;  Welsh  Valley,  127'; 

White  Monk,  126;  Wye,  View  on  the, 

125  (Plate  1 8b). 
Winchester,      Guardian      Angels 

Chapel,  13. 
Winchester,       Holy       Sepulchre 

Chapel,  10-13. 
Winchester    school    of   painting. 

The,  4,  6,  10,  13,  15,  17,  24,  35,  37. 


Windsor,     wall     paintings     in     S. 

George's  Chapel,  18. 
Wootton,  120. 
Wright,  Joseph  Michael  (c.  1625- 

1700),  5^0. 
Works:    Herbert,   Mrs.    Margaret, 

60;  Hobbes,  Thomas,  60. 
Wright,  T.,  123. 


ZoFFANY,  John  (1733-18 10),  73-74. 
Works:    Drummond    Family,    74; 
Minuet,  73. 
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